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| Ny Loxn, 3 1736. 


OU have l me on a  fubjeR, which interrupts 
the ſeries ſe letters I was writing to you; but 
— tit is one, which, I confeſs, I have very much at heart. 
1 ; ſhall therefore, explain: myſelf fully, nor bluſh to reaſon on 
principles that are out of faſhion among men, ho intend no- 
thing by ſerving the public, but to feed their avarice, their 
vanity, and their luxury, e the ſenſe of 80 400 — 


n 


17 ne 0 that dae to maintain \ ie en 
of. the world at a certain point, far below that of i 
fection, for we are made capable of conceiving what we Fs 
' incapable of attaining; but, however, ſufficient upon the 

whe to conſtitute a Rate eafy and happy, or at the worſt 
We A 2 tolerable 1 
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8 ON THE SPIRIT 
tolerable : I ſay, it ſeems to me, that the Author of nature has 
thought fit to mingle, from time to time, among the ſocieties 
of men, a few, and but a few, of thoſe on whom he is graciouſly 
pleaſed to beſtow a larger proportion of the ethereal ſpirit, 
than is given in the ordinary courſe of his providence to the 
ſons of men. Theſe are they who engroſs almoſt the whole 
reaſon of the ſpecies; who are born to inſtruct, to guide, 
and to preſerve: who are deſigned to be the tutors and the 
guardians of human kind. When they prove ſuch, they ex- 
hibit to us examples of the higheſt virtue, and the trueſt piety : - 
and they deſerve to have their feſtivals kept, inſtead of that 

pack & anachorites and enthuſiaſts, with whoſe, names the 
kalendar is crowded and diſgraced. When theſe men apply 

their talents to other purpoſes, when they ſtrive to be great, 
and deſpiſe being good, they commit a moſt ſacrilegious 
breach of truſt ; they pervert the means, they defeat, .as far as - 
lies in them, the deſigns of. providence, and diſturb, in ſome. 
ſort, the ſyſtem of infinite wiſdom. To miſapply theſe talents 
is the moſt diffuſed, and, therefore, the r of crimes in 
it's nature and conſequences; but to keep them unexerted, 
and unemployed, is a crime too. Look about you, my Lord, 
from the palace to the cottage; you will find that the bulk of 
mankind is made to breathe the air of this. atmoſphere, to roam 
about this globe, and to conſume, like the .courtiers:of A- 
cINOUs, the fruits of the earth. Nos numerus ſumus, et 
fruges conſumere nati. When they have trod this inſipid 
round a certain number of. years, and begot others to do the 
ſame after them, they have lived: and if they have perform- 
ed, in ſome tolerable degree, the ordinary moral duties of life, 
they have done all they were born to do. Look about you 


* 


again, my Lord, nay look into your on breaſt, and you will 
find that there are ſuperior ſpirits, men who ſhew even from 


their infancy, tho it be not always perceived by others, = 


_ oF PATRIOTISM. — J 
haps not always felt by themſelves, that they were born for 
ſomething more, and better. Theſe are the men to whotn 


the part I mentioned is aſſigned. Their talents denote their 


general deſignation : and the opportunities of conforming 
themſelves to it, that ariſe in the courſe of things, or that are 
preſented to them by any circumſtances of rank and ſituation 
in the ſociety to which: they. belong, denote the particular vo- 
cation, which it is not lawful for them to refiſt, nor even to 
neglect. The duration of the lives of ſuch men as theſe is to 
be determined, I think, by the length and importance of the 
parts they act, not by the number of years that paſs. between 
their coming into the world, and their going out of it. Whe- 
ther the piece be of three, or five acts, the part may be long: 
and he, who ſuſtains it through the whole, may be ſaid to die 
in tho fulneſs of years; whilſt he, who declines it ſooner, may 
be ſaid not to live out half his dayͤs. 1 | 


_ I navs' ſometimes repreſented to ' myſelf the vulgar, who 
are accidentally diſtinguiſhed by the titles of king and ſubject, 
of lord and vaſſal, of nobleman and peafant; and the: few; 
who are diſtinguiſhed: by nature ſo effentially from the herd 
of mankind, that, figure apart, they ſeem: to be of another 
ſpecies, in this manner: the former come into the world, and 
continue in it, like German travellers in a foreign country, 
Every thing they meet has the: grace of novelty; and they are 
fond alike of every thing that is news They wander about 
from one object, to another, of vain curioſity, or inelegant 
pleaſure. If they are induſtrious, they ſhew their induſtry in 
copying ſigns, and collecting mottos and epitaphs-. They 
loiter, or they trifle away their whole time: and their pre- 
ſence or their abſence would be equally unperceived, if caprice 
or accident did not raiſe them often to ſtations, wherein their 


ſtupidity, their vices, . or their follies, make them a public miſ- 


fortune. 
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+4 ON THE SPIRTT® 
fortune. The latter come, into the world, or at leaſt continue 
init after the effects of ſurprize and inexpetience are over, like 
men vrho are ſent on more important errands. They obſerve! 
with diſtinction, they admire with knowledge. They may in- 
dulge themſelves in pleaſure; but as their induſtry is not 
employed about trifles, ſo their amuſements are not made 
the buſineſs of their lives. Such men cannot paſs unper- 
ceived through a country. If they retire from the world, their 
ſplendor accompanies them, and enlightens even the obſcurity 
of their retreat. If they take a part in public life, the effect 
is never indifferent. They either appear like miniſters of di- 
vine vengeance, and their courſe through the World is marked 
by deſolation and oppreſſion, by poverty and ſervitude: or they 
are the guardian angels of the country they. inhabit, buſy to 
avert even the moſt diſtant evil, and to maintain or to procure 
peace, plenty, and, the greateſt of human bleſſings, liberty. 


From the obſervation, that ſuperiority of parts is often 
employed to do ſuperior miſchief, no conſequence can be 
drawn againſt the truth I endeavour to eſtabliſh. Reaſon col- 

lects the will of God from the conſtitution of things, in this 
as in other caſes ; but in no caſe does the Divine power im- 

pel us neceſſarily to conform ourſelves to this will: and, there- 

fore, from the miſapplication of ſuperior parts to the hurt, no 

argument can be drawn againſt this poſition, that they were 

given for the good, of mankind. Reaſon deceives us not: 

we deceive ourſelves, and ſuffer our wills to be determined 
by other motives. MoxrANR or CHARRNON would ſay, 

homme fe pipe, man is at once his' own ſharper, and his 

©. own bubble. Human nature is her own bawd, ſays Toru, 
blanda conciliatrix, et quaſi lena ſui. He who conſiders the 

-univerſal wants, imperfections, and vices of his kind, muſt 
agree that men were intended not only for focicty, but to 


unite 


* gp Dr Hor ren. 1 
unite in commonwealths, and to ſubmit to laws: legum id * 
cired omnes fervi ſunrus, ut liberi eſſe poſſimus. And yet 
this very man will be ſeduced by his own paſſions, or the 
paſſions and examples anf others, to think, or to act as if hne 
thought, 'the very contrary. 80 he who is conſcious of: u- 
perior'endowments, ſuch as render him more capable, than 
the generality of men, to ſecure and improve the advantages "Re > if 
of ſocial-life, by preſerving the commonwealth in and a 
ſplendor, even he may be ſeduced to think, or to act as if he 
thought, that theſe endowments were given him for the gra- 
tification' of his ambition, and his other paſſions; and that 
there is no-difference between vice and virtue, between a knave 
and an honeſt man, but one, which a prince, who died not many 
ago, aſſerted, that men of great ſenſe were, therefore, 
70 knaves, and men of little ſenſe were, therefore, honeſt. ” 
But in neither of theſe eaſes will the truth and reaſon of things. 
be altered, by ſuch examples of human frailty. It will be ſtill 
true, and reaſon will ſtil demonſtrate, that all men are di- 
rected, by the general conſtitution of human nature, to ſub- 
mit to government, and that ſome men are in a particular man- 
ner deſigned to take care of that government on which the com- 
mon happineſs depends. The uſe that reaſon will make of fuch. 
examples, will be only this, that ſince men are fo apt, in every 
form of life and every degr ee of underſtanding, to act againſt 
their intereſt and their duty too, without benevolence to man- 
kind; or regard to the divine will; it is the more incumbent on 
thoſe who have this benevolence and this regard at heart, to em- 
ploy all the means that the nature of the government allows, and 
that rank, circumſtances of fituation, or ſuperiority of talents, 
give them, to oppoſe evil, and promote good government; and. 
contribute thus to preſerve the moral ſyſtem of the world at that 
pen: of perfection at leaſt, which ſeems to have been preſcribed. 
to it uy the great Creator of every ſyſtem e of beings. 
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8 ON 1 SPIRIT * 
115 nen 
GIN me Fg now, my Lord, to alt my eyes for a mo- 
ment homeward, and to apply what I: have been ſaying to the 
preſent. ſtate of, Britain, That there is no profuſion. of the * 
+ ethereal ſpirit to be obſerved among us, and that we do not 
N abound with men of ſuperior genius, I am ready to conſeſs; 
but, I think there is no ground for the complaints I have heard 
| | made, as if nature had not done her part in our age, as well 
as in former ages, by producing men capable of ſerving the 
commonwealth, The manners of our forefathers were, J be- 
lieve, in many reſpects better: they had more probity perhaps, 
they had certainly. more ſhow of honor, and greater induſtry. 
But ſtill nature ſows alike, tho we do not reap alike. There 
are, and as there always have been, there always will be, ſuch 
creatures in government as I haye deſcribed 1 _ Fortune 
maintains a kind of rivalſhip with wiſdom, and piques herſelf 
often in favor of fools as well as knaves. Socrar ES uſed to 
ſay, that altho no man undertakes a trade he has not learned, 
i | even the meaneſt; yet every one thinks himſelf ene 
alified for the hardeſt of all trades, that of government. He 
Grid this upon the experience he had in ee He would = 
change his opinion it he lived now in Britain. But, however, 
ſuch characters as theſe would do little hurt, generally ſpeak- 
ing, or would not do it long, if they ſtood alone. To do 
great hurt, ſome genius, ſome knowledge, ſome talents in 
ſhort, 1 or acquired, are neceſſary: leſs indeed, far leſs 
than are required to do good, but always ſome. Vet, I ima- 
gine, not the worſt miniſter could do all the miſchief he 
does, by the miſapplication of his. talents alone, if it were 
not for the miſapplication of much better talents than his, 
by ſome who join with him, and the non-application, jor 
the faint and unſteady exerciſe of their talents by ſome who 


_ bam, . as well as the general remiſſneſs of mankind in 
| acquiring 


* 
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ſprings of national misfortunes. There have been monſters in 
other ages, and other countries, as well as ours; but they never 
continued their devaſtations lonig, when there were heroes to op- 


a poſe them. We will ſuppoſe a man imprudent, raſh, preſum p- 


tuous, ungracious, inſolent, and profligate in ſpeculation as well 
as practice. He can bribe, but he cannot ſeduce: he can buy, 


but he cannot gain: he can lye, but he cannot deceive. From 
whence then has ſuch a man his ſtrength? from the general cor- 
ruption of the 
miniſtration; from the venality of all orders and all ranks of 
men, ſome of whom are ſo proſtitute, that they ſet themſelves to 


ple, nurſed up to a full maturity under his ad- 


ſale, and even prevent application. This would be the anſwer, 
and it would be a true one as far as it goes; but it does not account 
for the whole. Corruption could not ſpread with ſo much fuc- 


ceſs, tho reduced into ſyſtem, and tho ſome miniſters, with 5 aa 


impudence and folly, avowed it, by themſelves and their advo- 


cates, to be the principal expedient by which they governed, if 


a long and almoſt unobſerved progreſſion of cauſes and effects 
did not prepare the conjuncture. Let me explain it, and apply 
it, as I conceive it. One party had given their whole attention, 
during ſeveral years, to the project of enriching themſelves, and 


impoveriſhing the reſt of the nation, and, by theſe and other 


means, of eſtabliſhing their dominion under the government and 
with the favor of a family, who were foreigners, and therefore 
might believe, ti IE 22 on Is throne by the 
good- will and ſtrength of thi alone. This in ge- 
neral were ſo n on theſe f a and many of 7 wok I fear, 
are ſo ſtill, that they did not advert in time to the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of the meaſures they abetted : nor did they conſider, 


that the power they raiſed, and by which they hoped to govern. 
their country, would 


govern them with the very rod of iron 


acquiring knowledge, and improving the parts which God has 
given them, for the ſervice of the public. Theſe are the great 


they forged, and would be the Lan of a prince or miniſter, 
not that of a party long. Ano er party continued ſour, ſul- 


len, and inactive, with judgments fo weak, and paſſions fo 


ſtrong, that even experience, and a ſeyere one ſurely, was 


loſt upon them. They waited, like the Jews, for a Mss tan, 


that may never come; and under whom, if he did come, they 
would be ſtrangely diſappointed in their expectations of glory, 
and triumph, and univerſal dominion. Whilſt they waited, 
they were marked out, like the Jews, a diſtinct race, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, ſcarce members of the commu- 
nity, tho born in the country. All indifferent men Rood as 
it were at a gaze: and the few, who were jealous of the court; 
were {till more jealous of one another; fo that a ſtrength ſuf- 
ficient to oppoſe bad miniſters was not eaſy to be formed. 
When this ſtrength was formed, and the inſufficiency or ini- 
quity of the adminiftration was daily expoſed to-publick view, 
many adhered at firſt to the miniſter, and others were ſince 
gained to his cauſe, becauſe they knew nothing of the conſti- 
tution of their own, nor of the hiſtory of other countries; 
but imagined wildly, that things always went as they ſaw them 


go, and that liberty has been, and therefore may be, ! preſerv- 


ed, under the influence of the fame corruption. Others per- 


| haps were weak enough to be frightened at firſt, as ſome are 


hypocritical enough to pretend to be ſtill, with the appellations 
of Tory and Jacobite, which are always ridiculouſly given'to 
every man who does not bow to the brazen image that the 
king has ſet up. Others again might be perſuaded, that no 
fatal uſe at leaſt would be made of the power acquired by cor- 
ruption : and men of ſuperior parts might and may ſtill flatter 
themſelves, that if this power ſhould be ſo employed, they 
ſhall have time and means to ſtop the effects of it. The firſt 
of theſe are ſeduced by their ignorance and futility; the ſe- 
cond, if they are not hypocrites, by their prejudices; the 
SELF rs Es third, 


* 


their preſumption; and all of them by the mammon of un- 
righteouſneſs, their private intereſt, which they endeavour to 

alliate and to reconcile as well as they can to that of the pub- 
lic et caeca cupiditate corrupti, non intelligunt ſe, dum ven- 
v dunt, et venire. l A | 
\. AccoRDING to this repreſentation, which I take to be true, 


your Lord ſhip will agree that our unfortunate country affords 


amexample in proof of what is aſſerted above. The German 
travellers L ſpoke of, men of the ordinary or below the ordi- 
nary ſize of underſtanding, tho they are called by caprice, or 


lifted any other way into power, cannot do great and long miſ- 


chief, in a country of * unleſs men of genius, know- 
ledge, and experience, miſapply” theſe talents, and become 
their leaders. A miniſterial faction would have as little ability 
to do hurt, as they have inclination to do good, if they were 
not formed and conducted by one of better parts than they; 
nor would ſuch a miniſter be able to ſupport, at the head of 
this truſty phalanx, the ignominious tyranny impoſed on his 
country, if other men, of better parts and much more conſe- 
quence than himſelf, were not drawn in to miſapply theſe 
parts to the vileſt drudgery imaginable; the daily drudgery of 
explaining nonſenſe, covering ignorance, diſguiſing folly, con- 
cealing and even 3 f | 
employing their knowledge, their elocution, their ſkill, ex- 
perience, and authority, to correct the adminiſtration and to 
guard the conſtitution. But this is not all: the example ſhews 
a great deal more. Your. Lordſhip's experience, as well as 


mine, will juſtify : what I am going to ſay. It ſhews further: 


that ſuch a conjuncture could not be rendered effectual to · pre. 


ſerve: power in. ſome of the weakeſt and ſome of the worſt 
hands in the kingdom, if there was not a non-application, or a 


B 2 | » faint 
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zune fraud and corruption: inſtead of 
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faint and unſteady exerciſe of parts on one fide; as well as an 
iniquitous miſapplication of them on the other: and I cannot 
help ſaying, let it fall where it will, what I have faid perhaps 
already, that the former is a crime but one degree inferior to 
the latter. The more genius, induſtry, and ſpirit are em- 
loyed to deſtroy, the harder the taſk of ſaving our country # 
besen but the duty increaſes with the difficulty, if the 
principles on which I reaſon are true. In ſuch exigences it is 
not enough that genius be oppoſed to genius ; ſpirit muſt be 
matched by ſpirit. They, who go about to deſtroy, are ani- 
mated from the firſt by ambition and avarice, the love of 
power and of money: fear makes them often | deſperate at 
laſt. They muſt be oppoſed, therefore, or they will be op- 
poſed in vain, by a ſpirit able to cope with ambition, ava- 
rice, and deſpair itſelf; by a ſpirit able to cope with theſe 
paſſions, when they are favored and fortified by the weak- 
neſs of a nation, and the 'f th of a government. In 
ſuch exigences there is little difference, as to the merit or 
the effect, between oppoſing faintly and unſteadily, and not 
oppoſing at all: nay the former may be of worſe oonſequence, 
in certain circumſtances, than the latter. And this is a truth I 
wiſh with all my heart you may not ſee verified in our country, 
where many, I fear, undertake oppoſition not as a duty, but 
as an adventure: and looking on themſelves like volunteers, 
not like men liſted in the ſervice, they deem themſelves at li- 
berty to take as much or as little of this trouble, and to con- 
tinue in it as long, or end it as ſoon, as they pleaſe. It is but 
a few years that not the merchants alone, but the whole 
nation, took Ae at the project of ne exciſes. Fhe project was. 
oppoſed not on mereantile conſiderations and intereſts alone, 
but on the true principles of liberty. In parliament, the op- 
poſition was ftrenuouſly enough fupported for a time; but 
there was ſo little diſpoſition to guide and improve the ſpirit, 
— 4 that 
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that the chief cn ern of thoſe who: took the lead ſeemed ap- 
plied to keep it doum: and yet your Lordſhip remembers how 
high it continued againſt the projector, till it was cal med juſt 
before the elections of the preſent parliament, by the remark- 
able indolence and inactivity of the laſt ſeſſion of the laſt. But 
theſe friends of ours, my Lord, are as much miſtaken in their 
ethics, as the event will thew they have been in their politics. 


Tux ſervice of our country is no chimerical, but a real duty, 
Heywho admits the proofs of any other moral duty, drawn 
from the conſtitution of human nature, or from the moral fit- 
neſs and unfitneſs'6f things, muſt admit them in favor of this 
_—_— be reduced to the moſt abſurd inconſiſtency. When 
he has once admitted the duty on theſe proofs, it will be no 
difficult matter to demonſtrate to him, that his obligation 


to 
the performance of it is in proportion to the means and the 


opportunities he has of performing it; and that n can 
_ diſcharge him from this obligation as long as he has theſe means 


and theſe opportunities in his power, and as long as his coun- 
try continues in the ſame ſecs his ſervices. "Theſe obliga- 
tions, then, to the public ſervice may become obligations for 
life on certain perſons. No doubt they may: and ſhall this 
conſideration become a reaſon for denying or evading them ? 
On the contrary, ſure it ſhould become a reaſon for acknow- 
ledging and fulfilling them, with the; greateſt gratitude to the 
Supreme Being, who has made us capable of acting fo excel- 
lent a part, and with the utmoſt benevolence to mankind. 
Superior talents, and ior rank amongſt our fellow- rea- 
tures, whether acquired by birth, or by the courſe of accidents, 
and the fucceſs of our own induſtry, are noble prerogatives. 
Shall he, who poſſeſſes them, repine at the obligation they lay 
him under, of paſſing his whole life in the nobleſt occupation 
of which human nature is capable? To what higher ſtation, 


te 
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ring the whole courſe of his life, the ſupport of good, the 
controul of bad government, and the guardian of public li- 
berty ? To be driven from hence by ſucceſsful tyranny, by loſs 
of health or of parts, or by the force of accidents, is to be 
degraded in ſuch a manner as to deſerve pity, and not to in- 
cur blame; but to degrade ourſelves, to deſcend voluntarily, 
and by choice, from the higheſt to a lower, perhaps to the 
loweſt rank among the ſons of AD AMH; to abandon the go- 
vernment of men for that of hounds and horſes, the care of 
a kingdom for that of a pariſh, and a ſcene of great and ge- 
nerous efforts in public life, for one of trifliſig amuſements and 
low cares, of ſloth and of idleneſs, what is it, my Lord 1 
had rather your Lordſhip ſnould name it than I. Will it be 
ſaid that it is hard to exact from ſome men, in favor of others, 
that they ſhould renounce all the pleaſures of life, and drudge 
all their days in buſineſs, that others may indulge themſelves 
in eaſe? it will be ſaid without grounds. A life dedicated to 
the ſervice of our country admits the full uſe, and no life 
ſhould admit the abuſe, of pleaſures :. the leaſt are conſiſtent 
with a conſtant: diſcharge: of our public duty, the ' greateſt 
ariſe from it. The common, the ſenſual | pleaſures to which 
nature prompts us, and which reaſon therefore does not forbid, 
tho ſhe ſhould always direct, are ſo far from being excluded out 
of a life of buſineſs, that they are ſometimes neceſſary in it, 
and are always heightened by it: thoſe of the table, for in- 
Nance, may be ordered ſo as to promote that which the elder 
Caro calls vitae conjunctionem. In the midſt of public duties, 
private ſtudies, and an extreme old age, he found time to fre- 
quent the ſodalitates, or clubs of friends, at Rome, and to ſit 
up all night with his neighbours in the country of the Sabines. 
Caro's virtue often glowed with wine: and the love of wo- 
men did not hinder Cæ s AR from forming and executing the 
4 greateſt 
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greateſt projects that ambition ever ſuggeſted. But if Cæs ax, 
whilſt he labored to deſtroy the liberties of his country, 
enjoyed theſe inferior pleaſures of life, which a man 
who labors to ſave thoſe liberties may enjoy as well as 
he; there are ſuperior pleaſures in a buſy life, that Cs AR 
never knew; thoſe, I mean, that ariſe from a faithful diſ- 
charge of our duty to the commonwealth. Neither Mo x- 
TAIGNE in writing his eſſays, nor DES CAR TES in building 
new worlds, nor Bux NEH in framing an antediluvian earth, 
no, nor NRw TON in diſcovering and eſtabliſhing the true laws 
of nature on experiment and a ſublimer geometry, felt more 
intellectual joys, than he feels who is a real patriot, ho bends 
all the force of his underſtanding, and directs all his thoughts 
and actions, to the good of his country. When ſuch, a man 
forms a political ſcheme, and adjuſts various and ſeemingly 
independent parts in it to one great and good deſign, he is 
tranſported by imagination, or abſorbed in meditation, as much 
and as agreeably as they: and the ſatisfaction that ariſes from 
the different importance of theſe objects, in every ſtep of the 
work, is vaſtly in his favor. It is here that the ſpeculative 
philoſopher's labor and pleaſure end. But he, who ſpeculates 
in order to act, goes on, and carries his ſcheme. into execu- 
tion. His labor continues, it varies, it increaſes; but ſo does 
his pleaſure too. The execution indeed is often traverſed, by 
unforeſeen and untoward circumſtances, by the perverſeneſs or 
treachery of friends, and by the power or malice of enemies: 
but the firſt and the laſt of theſe animate, and the docility 
and fidelity of ſome men make amends for the peryerſenets 
and treachery of others. | Whilſt a great event is in ſuſpenſe, 
the action warms, and the very ſuſpenſe, made up of hope 
and fear, maintains no unpleaſing agitation in the mind. If 
the event is decided ſucceſsfully, ſuch a man enjoys pleaſure 
proportionable to the good he has done; a pleaſure like to that 


which is attributed to the Supreme Being, on a ſurvey of his 


5 . 
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works. If the event is decided otherwiſe, and uſutping courts, 

| or overbearing, parties prevail; ſuch a man has ſtill the teſti» 
| mony of his conſcience, and à ſenſe of the honor he has ac- 


j quired, to ſoothe his mind, and fupport his courage. For 


altho the courſe of ſtate - affairs be to thole who meddle in them 
Wl like a lottety, yet it is a lottery wherein no good man can be a 
loſer : he may be reviled, it is true, inſtead. of being applaud- 
" ed, and may ſuffer violence of many kinds. I will not fay, 
l like Sznzca, that the nobleſt ſpectacle, which God can behold, 
| is a virtuous man ſuffering, and ſtruggling with afflictions: 


il | but this I will ſay, than the ſecond Caro, driven out of the 
l forum, and dragged to priſon, enjoyed more inward. pleaſure, 
ll .and maintained more outward dignity,” than they who infult- 
(| ed him, and who triumphed in the ruin of their country. . But 
ll the very example of Car o may be urged, perhaps, againſt what 
il | I have inſiſted upon: it may be aſked, what: good he: did to 
1 Rome, by dedicating his whole life to her ſervice, what honor 
i to himſelf, by dying at Utica? It may. be laid, that govern- 
| ments have their periods, like all things human; that they may 
| be brought back to their primitive principles during a certain 
time, but that when theſe principles are worn out in the minds 
l of men, it is a vain enterpriſe to endeavour to renew them; that 
| this is the caſe of all governments when the corruption of the 


l people comes to a great pitch, and is grown. univerſal ; that 
| when a houſe which is old and quite decayed, tho often repair- 
| | ed, not only cracks, but totters even from the foundations, every 


man in his ſenſes runs out of it, and takes ſhelter where he can, 
and that none but madmen continue obſtinate to repair what 
is irreparable, till they are cruſhed in the ruin; juſt ſo, that we 
muſt content ourſelves to live under the government we like the 
leaſt, when that form which we like the moſt. is deſtroy- 
ed, or worn out; according to the counſel of Dol ADE LL 
in one of his letters to CI RO. But, my Lord, if Caro 
could not ſave, he prolonged the life of liberty: the — 
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of Rome would have been loſt when CAT III NE attacked 
them, abetted probably by Cars ARA and CR ASSsVs, and the 

worſt citizens of Rome; and when CI c RO defended them, 
abetted by Caro and the beſt. That Caro erred in his conduct, 
by giving way too much to the natural roughneſs of his temper, 
and by allowing too little for that of the Romans, among 
whom luxury had long prevailed, and corruption was ya 
practiſed, is moſt true. He was incapable of eur cos, . © 
ſeeming compliances that are reconcileable to the greateſt ſteadi- 
neſs; and treated-unſkilfully a crazy conſtitution. The ſafety 
of the comtnonwealth depended; is that critical conjuncture, 
on a coalition of parties, the ſenatorian and the equeſtrian : 
Turi r had formed it, Caro broke it. But if this good, for 
I think he was not an able, man erred in the particular reſpects 
I have ventured to mention, he deſerved moſt certainly the 
glory he acquired by the general tenor of his conduct, and by 
dedicating the whole labor of his life to the ſervice of his coun- 
try. He would have deſerved more, if he had perſiſted in main- 
taining the ſame cauſe to the end, and would have died, I 
think, with a better grace at Munda than at Utica, If this 
be ſo, if Caro may be cenſured; indeed, but juſtly, 
for abandoning the cauſe of liberty, which he would not, how- 
ever, ſurvive ; what ſhall we ſay of thoſe he embrace it faint- 
ly, purſue it irreſolutely, grow' tired of it when they have 
much to hope, and give it up when they have nothing to 


Mr Lord, I have inſiſted the more on this duty which men 
owe to their country, becauſe I came out of England, and 
continue ſtill, ſtrongly affected witch what 1 ſaw when I was 
there. Our government has a hed nearer, than ever be- 
fore, to the true principles of it, fince the revolution of one 


the 


thouſand fix hundred and eighty eight: and the acceſſion of 
Vol. III. | F | 
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the preſent family to the throne has giyen the faireſt opportuni- 
ties, as well as the juſteſt reaſons, for coinpleting the ſcheme of 
liberty, and improving it to perfection. Hut it ſeems to me; 
that in our ſeparate world, as the means of aſſerting and ſup- 
porting liberty are increaſed,” all concern for it is diminiſhed. I 
beheld, when I was among you, more abject ſervility, in the 
manners and behaviour of particular men, tham I ever ſaw in 
France, or than has been ſeen there, I believe, fince the days of 
that Gaſcon, who, being turned out of the miniſter's door, Ieap- 
4 \ ed in again at his window. As to bodies of men, I dare chal- 
[| lenge your Lordſhip, and I am ſorry for it, to produce any in- 
0 ſtances of reſiſtance to the unjuſt demands, or wanton will of a 
4 court, that Britiſh parliaments have given, comparable to ſuch as 
1 Jam able to cite to the honor of the parliament of Paris, and the 
| | whole body of the law in that country, within the ſame com- 
paſs of time. This abject ſervility may appear juſtly the more 
| wonderful in Britain, becauſe: the government of Britain has, „ 
| in ſome ſort, the appearance of an oligarchy: and monarchy | | 
[! is rather hid behind it than ſhewn, rather weakened than 
i ſtrengthened, rather impoſed/upon than obeyed. ' The won 
1 der, therefore, is to obſerve, how imagination and cuſtom, 
5 a giddy fool and à formal pedant, have rendered theſe cabals, 
[| or oligarchies, more reſpected than majeſty itſelf.” That this 
5 ſhould happen in countries where princes, who have abſolute 
power, may be tyrants themſelves, or ſubſtitute ſubordinate 
tyrants,” is not wonderful. It has happened often: but thatzit 
ſhould happen in Britain, may be juſtly an object of wonder. 
In theſe countries, the people had loſt the armour of their 
conſtitution: they were naked and defenceleſs. Ours is more 
complete than ever. But tho we have preſerved the armour, 
we have loſt the ſpirit, of our conſtitution: and therefore we 
bear, from little engroſſets of delegated power, what our fa- 
thers would not have ſuffered from true proprietors of the royal 

5 re 
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authority. 5 are not only, what they always were, 
eſſential parts of our conſtitution, but eſſential parts of our ad- 
miniſtration too. They do not claim the executive power: no; 
but the executive power cannot be exerciſed without their annual 
concurrence. How few months, inſtead of years, have princes 
and miniſters now to paſs,” without inſpection and controul ? 
How eaſy, therefore, is it become to check every growing evil 
in the — to change every bad adminiſtration, to keep ſuch 
farmers of government in awe; to maintain, and revenge, if 
need be, the conſtitution ? It is become ſo eaſy, by the preſent 
form of our t, that corruption alone could 0 wy . 
us. We mult want Þirit; as well as virtue, to Even 
able knaves would preſerve liberty im ſuch circ nces "om ours, 
and highwaymen would ſcorn to receive the wages, and do 
the drudgery of pick-pockets. But all is little, and low, and 
mean among us] Far from having tlie virtues, we haue not 
even the vices, of great men. He who had pride inſtead of 
vanity, and Aab but equal to his deſire of wealth, could 
never bear, I do not ſay, to be the under- ſtrapper to any farmer 
of royal authority, but to ſee: patiently one of them, at beſt his 
fellow, perhaps his inferior in every reſpect, lord it over him, 
and che rell of mankind, diſſipating the wealth, and trampli 

on the liberties of his country, with impunity. This could 
not happen, if there was the leaſt ſpirit among us. But there is 
none. What paſſes among us for ambition, is an odd mixture 
of avarice and vanity :, the moderation we have ſeen practiſed 
is puſillanimity, and the philoſophy that ſome men affect, is 
ſloth. Hence it comes arm OY hs rp and vir 
| vails, - E! fit | 


_ ET" v linde fm the piincipal ork chat end 110 Far et 
at preſent. T hey are 4 not ſo much as it has ſeemed, 


a as nn would have it believed, about meaſures: the true 
1 diviſion 


* 


near, they appeared to have but one end, the reformation of 
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diviſion is about their different ende. Whilſt the miniſter 
was not hard puſhed, nor the proſpect of ſucceeding to him 


the government. The deſtruction of the miniſter was purſued 
only as a preliminary, but of eſſential and indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity to that end. But when his deſtruction ſeemed to ap- 
proach, the object of his ſucceſſion interpoſed to the fight of 
many, and the reformation: ob the was no longer 
their point of view. They divided the fkin, at leaſt in their 
thoughts, before they had taken the beaſt: and the common 
fear of hunting him down for others, made them all faint in 
the chace. It was this, and this alone, that has ſaved him, or 


has put off his evil day. Corruption, ſo much, and ſo juſtly 


complained of, could not have done it alone. 


Warn I ſay that I expect little from the principal actors 
that tread the ſtage at preſent, I. am fur from applying to all 
of them what I take to be true of the far greateſt part. There 
are men among them who certainly intend the good of their 
country, and whom I love and honor for that reaſon. But 
theſe men have been clogged, or miſled, or over- borne by 
others; and, ſeduced by natural temper to inactivity, have 
taken any excuſe, or yielded to any pretence that favored it. 
That they ſhould rouſe, therefore, in themſelves, on in any 
one elſe, the ſpirit they have ſuffered, nay, helped to die 
away, I do not expect. I turn my eyes from the generation 
that is going off, to the generation that is coming on the ſtage. 
I expect good from them, and from none of them more than 
from you, my Lord. Remember, that the oppoſition, in 
which you have engaged at your firſt entrance into buſineſs, is 
not an oppoſition only to a bad adminiſtration of public affairs, 
but to an adminiſtration that ſupports itſelf by means, eſtab- 
liſhes principles, introduces cuſtoms, repugnant to the conſti- 


tution 


* 
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tution of our government, and deſtructive of all liberty; that 
you do not only combat preſent evils, but attempts to intail theſe 
evils upon you and your poſterity ; that if you ceaſe the com- 


bat, you give up the cauſe; and that he, who does not re - 


new, on every occafion, his claim, may forfeit his right. 


 Ovx diſputes were formerly, to ſay the truth, much more 
about perſons than things; or, at moſt, about particular 
points of political conduct, in which we ſhould have ſoon 
if perſons and perſonal intereſts had been leſs concern- 
ed, and the blind prejudice of party leſs prevalent. Whe- 
ther the Big- endians, or the Little-endians got the better, 
I believe, no man of ſenſe and knowledge thought the confti- 
tution concerned; notwithſtanding all the clamor raiſed at one 
time about the danger of the church, and at another about 
the danger of the proteſtant ſucceſſion. But the cafe is, at 
this time, vaſtly altered. The means of invading, liberty more 


been invaded by prerogative, were not then grown up into 
ftrength. They are ſo now: and a bold and an infolent 
is made of them. To reform the ſtate, thetefore, is, and 
ought to be, the object of your oppofition, as well as to re- 
uſe form the adminiſtration. Why do I ſay as welt ? It is ſo, 
and it ought to be fo, much more. Wreſt the power of the 
government, if you can, out of hands that have employed it 
weakly and wickedly, ever ſince it was thrown into them 
by a ſilly bargain made in one reign, and a corrupt bargain 
made in another. But do not imagine this to be your ſole, 
or your principal, buſineſs. You owe to your 
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effectually by the conſtitution of the revenue, than it ever had 


779 
your honor, to your ſecurity, to the preſent, and to 25 


ages, that no endeavours of yours be wanting to repair the 
breach that is made, and is increaſing daily in the conſtitu- 
tion; and to ſhut up, with all the bars and bolts of = 
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the principal entries through which theſe torrents of corrup- 


tion have been let in upon us. I ſay, the principal entries; 


becauſe, however it may appear in pure ſpeculation, I think it 


would not be found in practice poſſible, no, nor eligible nei- 
ther, to ſhut them up all. As entries of corruption none of 
them deſerve to be excepted: but there is a juſt diſtinction to 
be made, becauſe there is a real difference. Some of theſe en- 
tries are opened by the abuſe of powers neceſſary to maintain 
ſubordination and to carry on even good government, and 
therefore neceſſary to be preſerved in the crown, notwithſtand- 
ing the abuſe that is ſometimes made of them; for no human 
inſtitution can arrive at perfection, and the moſt that human 
wiſdom can do, is to procure the. ſame or greater good, at 


the expence of leſs evil. There will be always {ome evil, ei- 


ther immediate or remote, either in cauſe or conſequence. But 
there are other entries of corruption, and theſe | are by much 
the greateſt, for ſuffering of which to continue open, no rea- 
ſon can be aſſigned, or has been pretended to be aſſigned, but 
that which is, to every honeſt and wiſe man, a A for ſhut- 
ting them up ; the increaſe of the means of corruption, which 
are oftener employed for the ſervice of the oligarchy, than for 
the ſervice of the monarchy. Shut up theſe, and you will 
have nothing to fear from the others. By theſe, a more real 
and a more dangerous power has been gained to miniſters, than 
was loſt to the crown by the reſtraints, on prerogative. 

TERRE have be periods when our government con- 
tinued free, with - ſtrong appearances of becoming abſolute. 
Let it be your glory, my Lord, and that of the new genera- 
tion ſpringing up with you, that this government do not be- 
come abſolute at any pn period, with the appearances of 
being free, However you may be employed, in all your coun- 


* in all your actions, keep this regard to the conſtitution 


always 
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always in ſight. The ſcene that opens before you is great, 
and the part that you will have to act, difficult. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to bring men, from ſtrong habits of corruption, 
to prefer honor to profit, and liberty to luxury; as it is hard to 
teach princes tlie great art of governing all by all, or to prevail 
on them to practiſe it. But if it be a difficult, it is a glorious 
attempt; an attempt, worthy to exert the greateſt talents, 
and to fill the moſt extended life. Purſue it with courage, 
my Lord, nor W of ſucceſs. E K 


Deus hurt bortaſſs benign 
Reducet in ſedem vice. | 
A parliament, nay, one houſe of lids is able, at any 
time, and at once, to deſtroy any corrupt plan of power. 
Time produces every day new conjunctures. Be prepared to 
improve them. We fer in the Old- teſtament, of a city that 
might have eſcaped divine vengeance, if five righteous men. 
had been found in it. Let not our city periſh for want of ſo 


ſmall a number: and if the generation that is going off could 


not furniſh it, let the eee * is coming on furniſh” a. 
n e i 


Ws may reafcniably ops that it will, Gb chil firſt E 
which your Lordſhip and ſome others af our young ſenators 


have made in public life. Vou have raiſed the hopes of your 


country by the proofs you have given of ſuperior parts. Con- 


firm theſe hopes by proofs of uncommon induſtry, application, 


and perſeverance. Superior parts, nay, even ſuperior virtue, 


without theſe qualities, will be inſufficient to ſupport your 


eharacter and your cauſe. How many men have appeared in 


my time, who have made theſe eſſays with ſucceſs, and have 
made no progreſs afterwards? een W from . 
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= firſt flights, down into the vulgar crowd, have been diſtin- 
| guiſhed, nay, heard of no more! others, with better parts, 
perhaps with more preſumption, but certainly with greater ri- 
dicule, have perſiſted in making theſe eſſays towards buſineſs 
all their lives, and have never been able to advance farther, in 
their political courſe, than a premeditated harangue on ſome 
choice ſubject. I never ſaw one of theſe important perſons fat 
down after his oration, with repeated. hear-hims ringing in 
his ears, and inward rapture glowing in his eyes, that he did 
not recal to my memory the ſtory of a conceited member of 
ſome parliament in France, who was over-heard, after his te- 
dious harangue, muttering moſt devoutly to himſelf, Non no- 
bis, Domine, non nobis, ſed nomini tuo da gloriam | 


ELoqQueNCcs has charms to lead mankind, and gives a 
nobler ſuperiority than pawer, that every dunce may uſe, or 
fraud, that every knave may employ. But eloquence muſt 

| flow like a ſtream that is fed by an abundant ſpring, and 

not ſpout forth a little frothy water on ſome gaudy day, \ 

and remain dry the reſt of the year. Ihe famous orators 

of Greece and Rome were the ſtateſmen and miniſters. of 

thoſe commonwealths, The nature of their governments, 

and the humor of thoſe ages, made elaborate orations ne- 

_ ceflary. They harangued oftener than they debated : and 

the ars dicendi required more ſtudy and more exereiſe of 

mind, and of body too, among them, than are neceſlary 
among us. But as much pains as they took in learning how 
to conduct the ſtream of eloquence, they took more to en- 

large the fountain from which it flowed, Hear DzMos- 
THENES, hear Cicero, thunder againſt Puiiie, CaTaLing, and 
AnTony. I chuſe the example of the firſt, rather than that 
of PRRIcLEs, whom he imitated, or of Pxocion, whom he 

oppoſed, or of any other conſiderable perſonage in Greece: 


and 


\ 
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be a better philoſopher, - but DzwosTaE NES! was no leſs 


_ Obſerve them in one inſtance among many. It was of mighty 
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and the example of CIicRRNO rather than that of CRAs sus, 
or of HoT ENSIUs, or of any other of the great men of | 
Rome]; becauſe the eloquence of theſe two has been fo cele- 
brated, that we are accuſtomed: to look upon them almoſt 
as mere orators. They were orators indeed, and no man 
who has a ſoul can read their orations, after the revolution of 
ſo many ages, after the extinction of the governments, and of 
the people for whom they were compoſed, without feeling, 
at this hour, the paſſions they were deſigned to move, and the 
ſpirit they were deſigned to raiſe. But if we look into the 
hiſtory of theſe two men, and conſider the parts they acted, 
we ſhall ſee them in another light, and admire them in an 
higher ſphere of action. DR MOS THENEs had been neglected, 
in his education, by the ſame tutors who cheated him of his 
inheritance, Cle RO was bred with greater advantage : 
and PIT ARCH, I think, ſays, that when he firſt appeared 


the people uſed to call him, by way of deriſion, the Greek, 


and the ſcholar. But whatever advantage of this kind the lat- 
ter might have over the former, and to which of them ſoever 
you aſeribe the ſuperior genius, the progreſs which both of 
them made in every part of political knowledge, by their 
induſtry and application, was marvellous. CIcRRO might 


a ſtateſman: and both of them performed actions, and ac- 
quired fame, above the reach of eloquence alone. Duos- 
THEN BS uſed to compare eloquence to a weapon; aptly enough; 
for eloquence, like every other weapon, is of little uſe to the 
owner, unleſs he have the force and the ſkill to uſe it. This 
force and this ſkill DEMos THEN ES had in an eminent degree, 


importance to PHILH r, to prevent the acceſſion of Thebeg to 


the grand alliance that DzmosTasnes, at the head of the 14 
Athenian commonwealth, formed againſt the growing power | 
Vol. III. D of 
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of the Macedonians. Philir had emiſſaries and his abelliiess 
on the ſpot, to oppoſe to thoſe of Athens, and we may be aſſu- 


red that he neglected: none of thoſe arts upon this occaſion, that 


he employed { 0 ſucceſsfully on others. The ſtruggle was great, 
but D&MOSTHENES prevailed, and the Thebans engaged in the 
war againſt Pair. Was it by his eloquence alone that he pre- 
vailed, in a divided ſtate, over all the ſubtilty of intrigue, all 
the dexterity of negotiation, all the duda, all the cor- 
ruption, and all the terror that the ableſt and moſt powerful 
prince could employ ? Was Duos ruazxESGS wholly taken up 
with compoſing orations, and haranguing the people in this 
remarkable criſis ? He harangued them, no doubt, at Thebes, 
as well as at Athens, and in the reſt of Greece, where all the 
great reſolutions of making alliances, w war, or con- 
cluding peace, were determined in democratical Aſſemblies. 
But yet haranguing was, no doubt, the leaſt part of his buſi- 
neſs, and eloquence was-neither the ſole, nor the principal 
talent, as the ſtyle of writers would a us to believe, on 
which his ſucceſs depended. He muſt haye been maſter of 
other arts, ſubſerviently to which his eloquence was employed, 
and muſt mD s thorough knowledge of his own ſtate, 
and of the other ſtates of |. Elgin of their dif poſitions, and 
of their intereſts relatively to one another, kay, relatively to 
their neighbours, to the Perſians particularly, with whom he 
held a correſpondence, not much to his honor in a e, 


whatever he might intend by it: Lay, he muſt have been 
maſter of many other arts, and have 


poſſeſſed an immenſe 


fund of knowledge, to make his eloquence in every caſe ſuc- 
ceſsful, and even pertinent or ſeaſonable in ſome, as well as to 
direct it, and to furniſh it with matter whenever he —_ 


Pye: ©o employ this weapon. * 8 
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Lr us conſider TVI Lv on the greateſt theatre of the 
known world, and in the moſt difficult circumſtances. We 
are better acquainted with him than we are with DRMOSTHR 
NES; for we ſee him nearer, as it were, and in more different 
lights. How perfect a knowledge had he acquired of the Ro- 
man conſtitution of "government, eccleſiaſtical and civil; of 
the original and progreſs, of the general reaſons and particular 
5 of the laws and Euler of his country; of the great 
rules of equity, and the low practice of courts ; of the duty 
of every magiſtracy and office in the ſtate, from the dictator 
down to the lictor; and of all the ſteps by which Rome had 
riſen, from her infancy, to liberty, to 1 and grandeur, 
and dominion, as well as of all thoſe by which ſhe began to 
decline, a little before his age, to that ſervitude which he 
died for oppoſing, but lived to fee eſtabliſhed, and in which 
not her liberty alone, but her power, and grandeur, and do- 
minion were loſt? How well was he acquainted with the Ro- 
man colonies and provinces, with the allies and enemies of the 
empire, with the rights and privileges of the former, the dif- 
8 8 and conditions of the latter, with the intereſts of 
them all relatively to Rome, and with the intereſts of Rome 
relatively to them ? How preſent to his mind were the aner- 
dotes of former times concerning the Roman and other ſtates, 
and how curious was he to obſerve the minuteſt circumſtances. 
that paſſed in his own ? His works will anſwer ſufficiently the 
queſtions I aſk, and eſtabliſh in the mind of every man who 
reads them the idea T would give of his capacity and know-' 
ledge, as well as that which is ſo univerſally taken of his elo- 
quence. To a man fraught with" all this ſtock of Knowledge, 
and induſtrious to improve it daily, nothing could happen that 
was entirely new, nothing for lick he was quite unprepared, 
ſcarce any effect whereof he had not conſidered the cauſe, 
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ſcarce any cauſe wherein his ſagacity could not diſcern the la- 
tent effect. His eloquence in private cauſes gave him firſt cre- 
dit at Rome: but it was this knowledge, this experience, and 
the continued habits of buſineſs, that ſupported his reputation, 
enabled him to do ſo much fervice to his country, and gave 
force and authority to his eloquence. To little purpoſe would 
he have attacked CATALINE with all the vehemence that in- 
dignation, and even fear, added to eloquence, if he had;truſt+. 
ed to this weapon alone. This weapon alone would have ſe- 
cured neither him nor the ſenate from the poniard of that 
aſſaſſin. He would have had no occaſion to boaſt, that he 
had driven this infamous citizen out of the walls of Rome, 
abiit, exceſſit, evaſit, erupit, if he had not made it, before 
band, impoſlible for him to continue any longer in them. As 
little occaſion would he have had to aſſume the honor of defeat- 
ing, without any.tumult, or any diſorder, the deſigns of thoſe. 
who conſpired to murder the Roman people, to "wide the 
Roman empire, and to extinguiſh the Roman name; if he 
had not united, by ſkill and management, in the common 
cauſe of their country, orders of men the moſt aver̃ſe to each 
other; if he had not watched all the machinations of the 
conſpirators i in ſilence, and prepared a ſtrength ſufficient to re- 
ſiſt them at Rome, and in the provinces, before he opened 
this ſcene of villainy to the ſenate and the people: in a word, 
a he had not made much more uſe of political prudence, that 
„ of the knowledge of mankind, and of the arts of govern- 
nas! which ſtudy and expefienee give, than of all the powers 
of his eloquencde. 445 
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Sven was DEMOSTHENEs, ſuch was CIcRRO, fuch were 
all the great men whoſe memories are preſerved in hiſtory, and 
ſuch muſt every man be, or endeavour to be, if he has either 
ſenſe or ſentiment, who preſumes, to meddle f in affairs of go- 


vernment, 
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vernment, of à free government I mean, and hopes to inain- 
tain a diſtinguiſhed character in popular aſſemblies, whatever 
part he takes, whether that of ſupporting, or that of oppoſing. 
I put the two caſes purpoſely, my Lord, becauſe I have ob- 
ſerved, and your Lordſhip will have frequent occaſions of ob- 
ſerving,” many perſons who ſeem to think that oppoſition to an 
adminiſtration requires fewer preparatives, and leſs conſtant 
application, than the conduct of it. Now, my Lord, I take 
this to be a groſs error, and, I am (ure, it has been a fatal 
one. It is one of thoſe errors, and there are many ſuch, which 
men impute to judgment, and which proceed from the defect 
of judgment, as this does from lightneſs, irreſolution, lazineſs, 
and a falſe notion of oppoſition ; unleſs the perſons, who ſeem- 
to think, do not really think in this manner, but, ſerving the 
public purely for intereſt, and nut for fame, nor ſor duty, de- 
cline taking the ſame pains when they oppoſe without perſonal 
and immediate reward, as they are willing to take when they are 
paid for ſerving. Look about you, and you will ſee men eager 
to ſpeak, and keen to act, when particular occaſions preſs 
them, or particular motives excite them, but quite unpre- 
pared for either: and hence all that ſuperficiality in ſpeaking, 
for want of information; hence all that confuſion or inactivi- 
ty, ſor want of concert; and all that diſappointment, for 
want of preliminary meaſures. They who affect to head an 


oppoſition, or to make any conſiderable figure in it, muſt be 


equal, at leaſt, to thoſe whom they oppoſe; I do not ſay, 
in parts only, but in application and induſtry, and the fruits 
of both, information, knowledge, and a certain conſtant pre- 
paredneſs for all the events that may ariſe. Eyery adminiſtra- 
tion is a ſyſtem of conduct: oppoſition, therefore, ſhould be 
a ſyſtem of conduct likewiſe; an oppoſite, but not a depen- 
dent ſyſtem. I ſhall. explain myſelf better by an example. 
When two armies take the field, the generals on both _ 
02352 . ve 
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have their different plans, for the campaign, either of deſence, 
or of offence: and as the former does not ſuſpend his mea- 
ſures till he is attacked, but takes them before- hand on every 
probable contingency, ſo the latter does not ſuſpend his 
till the opportunity of attacking preſents itſelf, but is alert, 
and conſtantly ready to ſeize it whenever it happens; and, in 
the mean time, is buſy to improve all the advantages of ſkill; 
of force, or of any other kind that he has, or that he can ac- 
quire, independently of the plan, and of the motions of his 


Ix a word, my Lord, this is my notion, and I ſubmit it to 
you. According to the preſent form of our conſtitution, every 
member of either houſe of parliament is a member of a na- 
tional ſtanding council, born, or appointed by the people, to 
promote good, and to oppoſe bad government; and if not 
veſted with the power of a miniſter of ſtate, yet veſted with 
the ſuperior power of controuling thoſe who are appointed ſuch 
by the crown. It follows from hence, that they who engage 
in oppoſition, are under as great obligations to prepare them- 
ſelves to controul, as they who ſerve the crown are under to 
prepare themſelves to carry on, the adminiſtration : and that 
a party, formed for this purpoſe, do not act like good citizens, 
nor honeſt men, unleſs they propoſe true, as well as oppoſe 
falſe meaſures of government. Sure I am, they do not act like 
wiſe men, unleſs they act ſyſtematically, and unleſs they con- 
traſt, on every occaſion, that ſcheme of policy which the 
public intereſt requires to be followed, with that which is 
ſuited to no intereſt but the private intereſt of the prince, or 
his miniſters. Cunning men (ſeveral ſuch there are among 
you) will diſlike this conſequence, and object, that ſuch a 
conduct would ſupport, under the appearance of oppoling, a 
weak, and even a- wieked adminiſtration ; and that to pro- 
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ceed in this manner, would be to give good counſel to a bad 
miniſter, and to extricate him out of diſtreſſes that ought to 


be improved to his ruin. But cunning pays no regard to vir- 
tue, and is but the low mimic of wiſdom. It were eaſy to 


demonſtrate what I have aſſerted concerning the duty of an 


oppoling party: and I preſume there is no need of laboring 
to prove, that a party who oppoſed, 1 a wiſe to 
a Aly, an honeſt to an iniquitous, ſcheme of government, 
would acquire greater reputation and ftrength, and arrive'more 
ſurely at their end, than a party who oppoſed, occaſionally 
as it were, without any common ſyſtem, without any general 
concert, with little uniformity, little preparation, little perſe- 
verance, and as little knowledge or political capacity. But it 
is time to leave this invidious ſubject, and to haſten to the con- 
cluſion of my letter before it grows into a book. 


My Loxp, &Cc. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Dec. 1. 1738. 


TY EVISING ſome letters I writ to my Lord * , I found 
R in one of them a great deal ſaiq concerning the duties 
which men owe to their cpuntiy,: ole men particularly 
who live under a free conſtity tion of government with a ſtrong 
application of theſe gene doctrines tõ the preſent Rate of 
Great Britain, and to this ahnen of the beat actors on 
| this ſtage. - 0 | 


Is aw. no reaſon to iter, none even to ſoſten, any thing , 
that is there advanced. On the contrary, it came into my 
mind to carry theſe conſiderations further, and to delineate, 
for I pretend not to make. a perfect draught, the duties of a King 
to his country; of- thoſe kings particularly who are appointed 


2 2 by 
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by the people, for I know of none who are anointed by God 


to rule in limited monarchies. After which, I propoſed to 
apply the general doctrines in this caſe, as ſtrongly and as di- 


realy as in the other, to the preſent ſtate of Great Britain. 

1 aut not one of theſs\oriencil daes who Ge it unlawful 
preſumption to look their kings in the face; neither am J 
ſwayed by my Lord Bacon's authority, to think this cuſtom 
good and reaſonable in its meaning, tho it ſavors of barbariſm in 
its inſtitution : Ritu quidem barbarus, ſed ſignificatione bonus. 
Much otherwiſe. It ſeems to me, that no ſecrets are ſo impor- 
tant to be known,” no hearts deſerde to be pryed into with more 
curioſity and attention, than thoſe of princes. But many things 
have concurred, beſides age and temper, to ſet me at a great 
diſtance from the preſent court. Far from prying into the 


hearts, I ſcarce know the faces, of our royal family. I ſhall 


therefore decline all application to their characters, and all 
mention of any influence which their characters may have on 
their own fortune, or on that of this nation. 


Tux principles I have reaſoned upon in my letter to my 


Lord“ “, and thoſe I ſhall reaſon upon here, are the fame. 


They are laid in the ſame ſyſtem of human nature. They are 


drawn from that ſource from whence all the duties of public | 


and private morality muſt be derived, or they will be often 
falſly, and always precariouſly, eſtabliſhed. Up to this ſource 


there are few men who take the pains to go : and, open as it 


lies, there are not many who can find their way to it. By 


 fach as do, I ſhall be underſtood and approved: and, far 
from fearing the cenfure, or the ridicule, I ſhould reproach 
myſelt with the applauſe, of men who tebfiire heir wie 
by their paſſions, and their duty by the examples of a corrupt 
age; that is, by the examples they afford to one 0 
2 | | duc 
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A PATRIOT KING. 4 
Such, I think; are the greateſt part of the preſent generation; 
not of the vulgar alone, 'but of thoſe who ſtand foremoſt, and 
are raiſed higheſt in our nation. Such we may juſtly appre- 
hend too that the next will be; ſince they who are to com- 
poſe it will ſet out into the world under a direction that muſt 
ineline them ſtrongly to the ſame courſe of ſelf-intereſt, pro- 
fligacy, and corruption. | 1 


Tus iniquity of all the principal men in any community, 
of kings and miniſters eſpecially, does not conſiſt alone in the 
crimes they commit, and in the immediate conſequences of 
theſe crimes: and therefore their guilt is not to be meaſured 
by theſe alone. Such men fin againſt poſterity, as well as 
againſt their own age: and when the conſequences of their 
crimes are over, the conſequences of their example remain. 
1 think, and every wiſe and honeſt man in generations yet un- 
born will think, it the hiſtory of this adminiſtration deſcends 
to blacken our- annals, that the greateſt iniquity of the mini- 
ſter, on whom the whole iniquity ought to be charged, ſince 
he has been ſo long in poſſeſſion of the whole power, is the 
conſtant endeavour he has employed to corrupt the morals of 
men. I ſay thus generally, the morals ; becauſe he, who 
abandons or betrays his country, will abandon or betray his 
friend; and becauſe he, who is prevailed on to act in parlia- 
ment without any regard to truth or juſtice, will eaſily pre- 
vail on himſelf to act in the ſame manner every where elle. 
A wiſer and honeſter adminiſtration may relieve our trade from 
that oppreſſion, and the public from that load of debt, under 
which it muſt be ſuppoſed that he has induſtriouſſy kept it:; 
becauſe we are able to prove, by fair calculations, that he 
might have provided effectually for the payment of it, fince 
he came to the head of the treaſury. A wiſer and honeſter 
adminiſtration may draw us back to our former credit 2 in- 
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fluence abroad, from that ſtate of contempt into which we 
are ſunk among all our neighbours. But will the minds of 
men, which this miniſter has narrowed to perſanal regards 
alone, will their views, which he has confined to the preſent 
moment, as if nations were mortal like the men who com- 
poſe them, and Britain was to periſh with her degenerate chil- 
dren ; will theſe, I ſay, be ſo eaſily or ſo ſoon enlarged? Will 
their ſentiments, which are debaſed from the love of liberty, 
from zeal for the honor and proſperity of their country, and 
from a deſire of honeſt fame, to an abſolute unconcernedneſs 
for all theſe, to an abject ſubmiſſion, and to a rapacious 
eagerneſs after wealth, that may fate their avarice, and ex- 
ceed the profuſion of their luxury; will theſe, I fay again, 
be ſo eaſily, or ſo ſoon elevated ? in a word, will the Britiſh 
ſpirit, that ſpirit which has preſerved liberty hitherto in one 
corner of the world at leaſt, be ſo eaſily or ſo ſoon reinfuſed 
into the Britiſh nation? I think not. We have been long 
coming to, this point of depravation : and the progreſs from 
confirmed habits of evil is much more flow than the progreſs 
to them. Virtue is not placed on a rugged mountain of diffi- 
cult and dangerous acceſs, as they who would excuſe the in- 
dolence of their temper, or the perverſeneſs of their will, de- 
fire to have it believed ; but ſhe is ſeated, however, on an 
eminence, We may go up to her with eaſe, but we muſt go 
up gradually, according to the natural progreſſion of reaſon, 
who is to lead the way, and to guide our ſteps. On the other 
hand, if we fall from thence, we are ſure to be hurried down 
the hill with a blind impetuoſity, according. to the natural 
violence of thoſe appetites and paſſions that cauſed our fall at 
firſt, and urge it on the faſter, the further they are removed 
from the controul that before reſtrained them. 


To 
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To perform, therefore, ſo great a work, as to reinfuſe the ſpirit 


of liberty, to reform the morals, and to raiſe the ſentiments of 


a people, much time is required; and a work which requires 
ſo much time, may, too nent be never completed; con- 
ſidering how unſteadily and un 
men are apt often to proceed, and how this reformation 
is to be carried forward, in oppoſition to public faſhion, and 
private inclination, to the authority of the men in power, and 


to the ſecret bent of many of thoſe who are out of power. 


Let us not flatter ourſelves: I did ſo too long. It is more to 
be wiſhed than to be hoped, that the contagion ſhould ſpread 
no further than that leprous race, who carry on their ſkins, 
expoſed to public ſight, the ſcabs and blotches of their di- 
ſtemper. The miniſter preaches corruption aloud and con- 
ſtantly, like an impudent miſſionary of vice: and ſome there 
are who not only inſinuate, but teach the ſame occaſionally. 
I fay, ſome; becauſe T am as far from thinking, that all thoſe 


who join with him, as that any of thoſe who oppoſe him, wait 


only to be more authorized, that they may propagate it with 
greater ſucceſs, and apply it to their own uſe, in their turn. 


Ir ſeems to me, upon the whole matter, that to ſave or re- 
deem a nation, under ſuch circumſtances, from perdition, no- 
thing leſs is neceſſary than ſome great, ſome extraordinary con- 
juncture of ill fortune, or of g90d, which may purge, yet fo as 
by fire. Diſtreſs from abroad, bankruptcy at home, and other 
cireumſtances of like nature and tendency, may beget univer- 
ſat confuſion. Out of confuſion order may ariſe : but it may 


be the order of a wicked tyranny, inſtead of the order of a 


juſt monarchy. Either may happen: and ſuch an alternative, 
at the diſpoſition of fortune, is ſufficient to make. a Stoic 
tremble 1 We may be ſaved, indeed, by means of a very dif- 
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ematically even. the beſt of 
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ferent kind; but theſe means will not offer themſelves, this 
way of ſalvation will not be opened to us, without the con- 
currence, and the influence, of a PatziorT Kins, the moſt. 
uncommon of all phænomena in the phyſical or moral world. 


NoTHinG can ſo ſurely and {o effectually reſtore the vir- 
tue and public ſpirit eſſential to the preſervation of liberty 


and national proſperity, as the reign of ſuch a prince. 


Wr are willing to indulge this pleaſing expectation, and 
there is nothing we defire more ardently than to be able to 
hold of a Britiſh prince, without flattery, the ſame language 
that was held of a Roman emperor, with a great deal, 


Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 


But let us not neglect, on our part, ſuch means as are in our 
power, to keep the cauſe of truth, of reaſon, of virtue, and 
of liberty, alive. If the bleſſing be with-held from us, let us 
deſerve, at leaſt, that it ſhould be granted to us. If heaven, 
in mercy, beſtows it on us, let us prepare to receive it, to im- 
prove it, and to co-operate with it. 


I 8Pr ax as if I could take my ſhare in theſe glorious efforts. 
Neither ſhall I recal my words. Stripped of the rights of a Bri- 
tiſh ſubject, of all except the meaneſt of them, that of inheriting, 
I remember that I am a Briton ſtill, I apply to myſelf what I 
have read in SEN ECA, Officia ſi civis amiſerit, hominis exerceat. 
I have renounced the world, not in ſhew, but in reality, and more 
by my way of thinking, than by my way of living, as retired as 
that may ſeem. But I have not renounced my country, nor 
my friends: and by my friends I mean all thoſe, and thoſe. 
alone, who are ſuch to their country, by whatever name they 


\ have 
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have been, or may be till diſtinguiſhed ; and tho in that 
number there ſhould be men, of whoſe paſt ingratitude, in- 
juſtice, or malice, I might complain, on my own account, 
with the greateſt reaſon, Theſe I will never renounce. In 
their proſperity, they ſhall never hear of me : in their diſtreſs, 
always. In that retreat, wherein the remainder of my days 
ſhall be ſpent, I may be of ſome uſe to them; ſince, even 
from thence, I may adviſe, exhort, and warn them. Nec 
e enim is ſolus reipublicae prodeſt, qui candidatos. extrahit, 
<« et tuetur reos, et de pace, belloque cenſet ; ſed qui juven- 
c tutem exhortatur, qui, in tanta bonorum praeceptorum 
“ inopia, virtute inſtruit animos; qui ad pecuniam luxuriam- 
« que curſu ruentes, prenſat ac retrahit, et, ſi nihil aliud, 
e certe moratur ; in privato publicum negotium agit.“ 


[ 
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| cerning the duties of kings, by nice inquiry into» 
= " the original of e a What is to be * 
of it will appear plainly enough, to ſuch as are able and can 
are time to trace it, in the broken traditions which. are come 
own to us of a few nations. But thoſe, who are not able to 
trace it there, may trace ſomething better, and more worthy 
to be known, in their own thoughts: I mean what this inſti- 
tution ought to have been, whenever it began, according to- 
the rule of reaſon, founded in the common rights, and in 
tereſts, of mankind. On this head it is quite neceſſary to 
make ſome reflections, that will, like angular ſtones laid on a 
rock, ſupport the little fabric, the model however of a great 
building, that I propoſe to raiſe. 


M intention is not to introduce what I have to ſay con- 


80 plain a matter could never have been rendered intri- 
cate and voluminous, had it not been for lawleſs ambi- 
tion, extravagant vanity, and the deteſtable ſpirit of tyranny, 
abetted by the private intereſts of artful men, by a 155 
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and ſuperſtition, two vices to which that ſtaring timid crea- 
ture man is exceſſively prone ; if authority had not impoſed 
on ſuch as did not pretend to reaſon ; and if ſuch as did at- 


tempt to reaſon had not been caught in the common ſnares of 


ſophiſm, and bewildered in the labyrinths of diſputation. In 
this caſe, therefore, as in all thoſe of great concernment, the 
ſhorteſt and the ſureſt method of arriving at real knowledge is 
to unlearn the leſſons we have been taught, to remount to 
firſt principles, and take no body's word about them ; for it 
is about them that almoſt all the juggling and legerdemain, 
employed by men whoſe trade it is to deceive, are ſet to 
work. X 


Now he, who does ſo in this caſe, will diſcover ſoon, that 
the notions concerning the divine inſtitution and tighg of 
kings, as well as the abſolute power belonging to their office, 
have no foundation in fact or reaſon, but have riſen from an 
old alliance between eccleſiaſtical and civil policy. The'cha- 
racters of king and prieſt have been ſometimes blended toge- 
ther: and when they have been divided, as kings have found 
the great effects wrought in government by the empire which 
prieſts obtain over the conſciences of mankind, ſo prieſts have 
been taught by experience, that the beft method to preſerve 
their own rank, dignity, wealth, and power, all raifed up- 
on a ſuppoſed divine right, is to communicate the ſame pre- 
tenſion to kings, and, by a fallacy ammon to both, impoſe 
their uſurpations on a filly world. This they have done: and, 
in the ſtate, as in the church, theſe pretenſions to-a divine 
right have been generally carried higheſt by thoſe, who have 
had the leaſt pretenſion to the divine favor. NY 1 


Ir is worth while to obſerve, on what principle ſome men 
were advanced to a great pre-eminence ' over others, in the 
2 1 . early 


* 
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early ages of thoſe nations that are a little known to us: 1 
ſpeak not of ſuch as raiſed themſelves by conqueſt, but of 
ſuch as were raiſed by common conſent. Now you will find, 
in all theſe proceedings, an entire uniformity of principle. 
The authors of ſuch inventions, as were of general uſe to the 
well-being of mankind, were not only reverenced and obey- 
ed during their lives, but worſhipped after their deaths : 
they became principal Gods, ** Dit majorum gentium.“ The 
founders -of common-wealths, the law-givers, and the he- 
roes of particular ſtates, became Gods of a ſecond claſs, © Dii 
minorum gentium. All pre-eminence was given in heaven, 
as well as in earth, in proportion to the benefits that men re- 
ceived. Majeſty was the firſt, and divinity the ſecond, re- 
ward. Both were earned by ſervices done to mankind, whom 
it was eaſy. to lead, in thoſe days of fimplicity and ſuper- 
ſtition, from admiration and gratitude, to adoration and ex- 
PRO. | 

Wx advantage had been taken, by ſome particular men, 
of theſe diſpoſitions in the generality, and religion and govern- 
ment were become two trades or myſteries, new means of at- 
taining to this pre-eminence were ſoon deviſed, and new and 
even contrary motives worked the lame effect. Merit had gi- 
ven rank; but rank was ſoon kept, and, which is more pre- 
poſterous, obtained too, without merit. Ven were then made 
kings for reaſons as little relative to good government, as che 


neighing of the horſe of the fon of HyYSTAsPEs. / 


Bur the moſt prevalent, and the . motive was proxi- 

mity of blood to the laſt, not to the beſt, king. Nobility in 
China mounts upwards : nd he, who has it fern! upon 
him, enobles his anceſtors, not his poſterity. A wiſe inſtitu- 
tion] and eſpecially among a people in whoſe minds a great 
veneration 
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veneration for their forefathers has been always carefully main- 
tained. But in China, as well as in moſt other countries, 
royalty has deſcended, and kingdoms have been reckoned the 
patrimonies of particular families. 1872 


IHA v read in one of the hiſtorians of the latter Roman 
empire, hiſtorians, by the way, whom I will not adviſe others 
to miſpend their time in reading, that Sa roRRS, the famous 
king of Perſia againſt whom ul tax made the expedition 
wherein he loſt his life, was crowned in his mother's womb. 
His father left her with child: the magi declared that the 
child would be a male; whereupon the royal enſigns were 
brought forth, they were placed on her majeſty's belly, and 
the princes and the ſatrapes proſtrate recogniſed the embryo- 
monarch, But to take a more known example, out of multi- 
tudes that preſent themſelves; Do MITIAN, the worſt, and. 
TRA JAN, the beſt of princes, were promoted to the empire 
by the ſame title. DowiTian was the fon of FLavivs, and 
the brother, tho poſſibly the poiſoner too, of Frrus VEST A- 
B8TAN : TRA IAN was the adopted ſon of Nexya. Hereditary: 
right ſerved the purpoſe of one, as well as of the other: and 
if TxaJan was tranflated to a place among the gods, this: 
was no greater a diſtinction than ſome of the worſt of his: 
predeceſſors obtained, for reaſons generally; as good as that 
which Senzca puts into the mouth of DixSsrIT EA in the Apo- 
kolokyntofis of CLaupius; © cum it e republica eſſe aliquem, 
« qui cum Romulo paſſit ferventia rapa vorare.” To fay the 
truth, it would have been a wiſer meaſure to: have made theſe: 
royal perſons gods at once: as-gods'they would have done nei- 
ther good nor hurt; but as emperors, in their way to divinity, 
Hey acted like devils. 0 I 
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Ir my readers are ready by this time to think me antimo- 
narchial, and in particular an enemy to the ſucceſſion of kings 
by hereditary right, I hope to be ſoon reſtored to their good 
opinion. I efteem monarchy above any other form of govern- 
ment, and hereditary monarchy above elective. I reverence 
kings, their office, their rights, their perſons : and it will ne- 
ver be owing to the principles I am going to eſtabliſh, becauſe 
the character and government of a PaTzior Kix can be eſta- 
bliſhed on no other, if their office and their right are not al- 
ways held divine, and their perſons always ſacred. 


Now, we are ſubject, by the conſtitution of human na- 
ture, and therefore by the will of the Author of this and 
every other nature, to two laws. One given immediately to 
all men by God, the ſame to all, and obligatory alike on all. 
The other given to man by man ; and therefore not the ſame 
to all, nor obligatory alike on all : founded indeed on the 
ſame principles, but varied by different applications of them 
to times, to characters, and to a number, which may be rec- 
koned infinite, of other circumſtances. By the farſt, I mean 
the univerſal law of reaſon ; and by the ſecond, the particular 
law, or conſtitution of laws, by which every diſtin com- 
munity has choſen to be governed. „ 


Tas obligation, of ſubmiſſion to both, is diſcoverable by 
ſo clear and ſo ſimple an uſe of our intellectual faculties, that 
it may be ſaid properly enough to be revealed to us by God: 
and tho both theſe laws cannot be ſaid properly to be given by 
him, yet our obligation to ſubmit to the civil law is a principal 
paragraph in the natural law, which he has moſt manifeſtly gi- 
ven us. In truth we can no more doubt of the obligations of 
both theſe laws, than of the exiſtence of the lawgiver. As ſu- 
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preme Lord over all his works, his general providence regards 
immediately the great common-wealth of mankind; but then, 
as ſupreme Lord likewiſe, his authority gives a ſanction to the 
particular bodies of law which are made under it. The law 
of nature is the law of all his ſubjects: the conſtitutions of 
particular governments are like the by- laws of cities, or the 
appropriated cuſtoms of provinces. It follows, therefore, that 
he who breaks the laws of his country reſiſts the ordinance 
of God, that is, the law of his. nature. God has inſtituted 
neither monarchy, nor ariſtocracy, nor democracy, nor mixed 
government: but tho God has inſtituted no particular form 
of government among men, yet by the general laws of his 
kingdom he exacts our obedience to the laws of thoſe com- 
munities, to which each of us is attached by birth, or to which 
we may be attached by a ſubſequent and lawful engagement. 


FROM ſuch plain, unrefined, and therefore, I ſuppoſe, true 
reaſoning, the juſt authority of kings, and the due obedience 
of ſubjects, may be deduced with the utmoſt certainty. And 
jurely it is far better for kings themſelves to have their autho- 
rity thus founded on principles inconteſtable, and on fair de- 
ductions from them, than on the chimeras of madmen, or, 
what has been more common, the ſophiſms of knaves. A 
human right, that cannot be controverted, is preferable, ſure- 
ly, to a pretended divine right, which every man muſt be- 
lieve implicitely, as few will do, or not believe at all. 


Bur the principles we have laid down do not ſtop here. 
A divine right in kings is to be deduced evidently from them: 
a divine right to govern well, and conformably to the conſti- 
tution at the head of which they are placed. A divine right 
to govern ill, is an abſurdity: to aſſert it, is blaſphemy. A 
people may chooſe, or hereditary fucceſſion may raiſe, a bad 

prince 
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prince to the throne; but a good king alone can derive his 
right to govern from God. The . is plain: good govern- 
ment alone can be in the divine intention. God has made us 
to deſire happineſs; he has made our happineſs dependent on 


ſociety ; and the happineſs of ſociety dependent on good or 
bad government. His intention, nene, was, chat govern- 


ment ſhould be good. 


Tuts is efſential to his wiſdom; for witdam confills ſure- 
ly, in proportioning means to ends: therefore it cannot be ſaid 
without abſurd impicty, that he confers a right to oppoſe his 
intention.” 


TE office of — is, 2 of right divine, and their 
perſons are to be reputed ſacred. As men, they have no ſuch 
right, no ſuch ſacredneſs belonging to them: as kings, the7ß 
— both, unleſs they forfeit them. Reverence for govern- 
ament obliges to reverence governors, who, for the ſake of it, 
are, raiſed above the level of other men: but reverence for go- 
vernors, independently of government, any further than reve- 
rence. would be due to their virtues if they were private men, 
is prepoſterous, and repugnant to common ſenſe. The ſpring 
from which this legal reverence, for ſo I may call it, ariſes, 
is national, not perſonal. As well might we ſay that a ſhip 
1s built, and loaded, and manned, for = fake of any particu- 
lar pilot, inſtead of acknowledging that the pilot is made for 
the ſake of the ſhip, her lading, and her crew, who are al- 
ways the owners in the political veſſel ;- as to ſay that king- 
hwy were inſtituted for kings, not kings for kingdoms. In 
ſhort, and to carry our alluſion higher, ly is not an in- 
herent, but a reflected * 


ALL this is as rrue og hereditary, pi it is of elective mo- 
br tho the ſcriblers for tyranny under the name of mo- 
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narchy, would have us believe that there is ſomething more 
auguſt, and more ſacred in one than the other. They are ſa- 
cred alike, and this attribute is to be aſcribed or not aſcribed, 
to them, as they anſwer, or do not anſwer, the ends of their 
inſtitution. But there is another compariſon to be made, in 
which a great and moſt important diſſimilitude will be found 
between hereditary and elective monarchy. Nothing can be 
more abſurd, in pure ſpeculation, than an hereditary right in 
any mortal to govern other men: and yet, in practice, nothing 
can be more abſurd than to have a king to chuſe at every 
vacancy of a throne. We draw at a lottery indeed in one 
caſe, where there are many chances to loſe, and few to gain. 
But have we much more advantage of this kind in the other? 
I think not. Upon theſe, and upon moſt occaſions, the mul- 
titude would do at leaſt as well to truſt to chance as choice, 
and to their fortune as to their judgment. But in another 
reſpect, the advantage is entirely on the fide” of hereditary 
ſucceſſion; for, in elective monarchies, theſe elections, whe- 
ther well or ill made, are often attended with ſuch national 
calamities, that even the beſt ' reigns cannot make amends for 
them : whereas, in hereditary monarchy, whether a good or a 
bad prince ſucceeds, theſe calamities are avoided.” There is 
one ſource of evil the leſs open: and one ſource of evil the leſs 
in human affairs, where there are ſo many, is ſufficient to 
decide. We may lament the imperfe&ions''of our human 
Nate, which is ſuch, that in caſes of the utmoſt importance 
to the order and good government of ſociety, and by conſe- 
quence to the happineſs of our kind, we are reduced, by the 
very conſtitution of our nature, to have no part to take that 
our reaſon can approve abſolutely. But tho'we lament it, we 
muſt ſubmit to it. We muſt tell "ourſelves once for all, that 
perfect ſchemes are not adapted to our imperfe& fate ; that 
Stoical morals and Platonic ' politics are nothing better than 
amuſements for thoſe who have had little experience in the 
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affairs of the world, and who, have much leiſure, verba otio-- 
« forum ſenum ad imperitos juvenes; which was the cenſure, | 
and a juſt one too, that Bion vs ius paſt on ſome of the 
doctrines of the father of the academy. In truth, all that 
human prudence can do, is to furniſh. ex pedients,. and. to 
compound, as it were, with general vice and | folly. 3. emplo 
ing reaſon to act even againſt her own principles, and = 
ing us, if I may ſay fo, inſanire cum ratione,” which appears 
ne occaſions not to be the paradox i it has been thou gh 
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To ke ahh this ig alles Saif as I think a limited mo- 
narchy the beſt of governments, ſo I think an hereditary mo- 
narchy the beſt of TE I ſaid a limited monarchy ; far 
an unlimited monarch „wherein arbitrary will, which is in truth 
no rule, is however = ſole rule, or ſtands e of all rule 
of government, muſt be allowed ſo great an abſurdity, both in 
reaſon informed and uninformed by experience, that it ſeems 


a. ment neter yn en than for civilized prope. 


Bur 1 think. it roper to W a little more what 1 
mean, when I ſay a limited monarchy, that I may leave no- 
thing untouched which ought to be taken into conſideration 

by us, when we ee to fix our ideas of a Par ROT 
KING, 1 1 | "F 88 | 
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Anon many i reaſons. which, Jezermine me. to prefer 
monarchy to every other form, of government, this is a prin- 
cipal, one. When monarchy. is the eſſential form, it may be 
more eaſily and more uſefully tempered with ariſtocracy or de- 
mocracy, or both, than either of them, when they are the eſſen- 
tial forms, can be tempered with monarchy. It ſeems to me, 
that the introduction of a real permanent monarchical power, 
or vp thing more than the pageantry of it, into Wy 65 
G 2 the 
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theſe, muſt deſtroy them and extinguiſh them, as a greater 
light extinguiſhes a leſs. Whereas it may eaſily be ſhewn, 
and the true form of our government will demonſtrate, with- 
out ſeeking any other example, that very conſiderable ariſto- 
cratical and democratical powers may be grafted on a monar- 
chical ſtock, without diminiſhing the luſtre, of reſtraining 
the power and authority of the prince, enough to alter in any 
degree the eſſential formn. ©7271 & i n l 
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A cREaT difference is made in nature, and therefore the 
tween two things that we are apt to confound in ſpeculation, 
as they have been confounded-in practice, legiſlative and mo- 
narchical power. There muſt be an abſolute, unlimited, and 
uncontroulable power lodged ſomewhere in every government; 
but to conſtitute monarchy, or the government of a ſingle per- 
ſon, it is not neceſſary that this power ſhould be lodged in che 
monarch alone. It is no more neceſſary that he ſhould ex- 
cluſively and independently eftabliſh the rule of his govern- 
ment, than it is, that he ſhould govern without any rule at 
all: and this ſurely will be thought reaſonable by no man: 


I wovLD not fay God governs by à rule that we know, 
or may know, as well as he, and upon our knowledge of 
which he appeals to men for the juſtice of his proceedings 
towards them; which a famous divine has impiouſly advanced, 
in a pretended demonſtration of his being and attributes. God 
forbid ! But this I may fay, that God does always that "which 
is fitteſt to be done, and that this fitneſs,” whereof neither that 
preſumptuous dogmatiſt was, nor any created being is, a com- 
petent judge, reſults from the various natures, and more va- 
rious relations of things: ſo that, as creator of all ſyſtems. 
by which theſe natutes and relations are conſtituted, m_ 
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ſcribed to himſelf the rule, which he follows as governor of 
of every ſyſtem of being. In ſhort, with reverence be it 
ſpoken, God is a monarch, yet not an arbitrary but a limited 
monarch, limited by the rule which infinite wiſdom preſcribes 
to infinite! power. I know well enough the impropriety of 
theſe expreſſions; but, when our ideas are inadequate, our 
expreſſions muſt needs be improper. Such conceptions, how- 
ever, as we are able to form of theſe attributes, and of the ex- 
erciſe of them in the government of the univerſe, may ſerve 
to ſhew what I have produced them to ſhew.. If governing 
without any rule, and by arbitrary will, be not effential to 
our idea of the monarchy of the Supreme Being, it is plainly 
ridiculous to ſuppoſe them neceſſarily included in the idea of 
a human monarchy : and tho God, in his eternal ideas, for 
we are able to conceive no other manner of knowing, has pre- 
ſeribed to himſelf that rule by which he governs the uni- 
verſe he created, it will be juſt as ridiculous to affirm, that 

the idea of human eee. be preſerved, if kings ; 
are obliged to govern according to a rule eſtabliſhed by the 
wiſdom of a ſtate, that was a ſtate before they were kings, and 
by the conſent of a people that they did not moſt certainly 
create; eſpecially when the whole executive power is ex- 
cluſively in their hands, and the legiſlative power cannot be 
exerciſed without their concurrence. 9 


Turns are limitations indeed that would deſtroy the 
eſſential form of monarchy : or, in other words, a monar-- 
chical conſtitution may be changed, under pretence of li- 
miting the monarch. This happened among us in the laſt 
century, when the vileſt uſurpation, and the moſt infamous 
tyranny, were eſtabliſned over our nation, by ſome of the. 
worſt and ſome of the meaneſt men in it. I will not ſay, 
that the eſſential ſorm of monarchy ſhould be preſerved 4 
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the preſervation of it were to cauſe the loſs of liberty. Salus 
e reipublicae ſuprema lex eſto,” is a fundamental law): and, 
ſure I am, the ſafety of a commonwealth is ill provided for, 
if the liberty be given up. But this I preſume to ſay, and 
can demonſtrate, that all the limitations neceſſaty to preſerve 
liberty, as long as the ſpirit of it ſubſiſts, and longer than 
that no limitations of monarchy, nor any other form of go- 
vernment, can preſerve it, are compatible with monarchy. I 
think on theſe ſubjects, neither as the Tories, nor as the 
Whigs have thought : at leaſt J endeavour to avoid the ex- 
ceſſes of both. I neither dreſs up kings like ſo many burleſque 
Jupiters, weighing the fortunes of mankind in the ſcales of 
fate, and darting thunderbolts at the heads of rebellious giants: 
nor do I ſtrip them naked, as it were, and leave them at moſt 
a few tattered rags to clothe their majeſty, but ſuch. as can 
ſerve really as little for uſe as for ornament. My aim is 
to fix this principle; that limitations on a crown ought to be 
carried as far as it is neceſſary to ſecure the liberties of a peo- 
ple; and that all ſuch limitations may ſubſiſt, without weak - 


cning or endangering monarchy, 


I 8 HALL be told perhaps, for I have heard it {aid by many, 
that this point is imaginary ; and that limitations, ſufficient 
to procure good government and to ſecure liberty under a 
bad prince, cannot be made, unleſs they are ſuch as will de- 
prive the ſubjects of many benefits in the reign of a good 
prince, clog his adminiſtration, maintain an unjuſt jealouſy 
between him and his people, and occaſion a defect of power, 
neceſſary to preſerve the public tranquillity, and to promote 
the national proſperity. If this was true, here would be a 
much more melancholy inſtance of the imperfection of our 
nature, and of the inefficacy of our reaſon; to ſupply this im- 
perfection, than the former. In the former, - reaſon prompted 
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by experience avoids a certain evil effectually, and is able to 
provide, in ſome meaſure, againſt the contingent evils that 
may ariſe from the expedient itſelf. But in the latter, if 
what is there advanced was true, theſe proviſions againſt contin- 
gent evils would, in ſome! caſes, be the occaſions of much cer- 
tain evil, and of poſitive good in none: under a good prince 
they would render the adminiſtration. defective, and under a 
bad one there would be no government at all. But the truth 
is widely different from this repreſentation, | The limitations 
neceſſary to - preſerve liberty under monarchy will reſtrain 
effectually a bad prince, without being ever felt as ſhackles by 
a good one. Our conſtitution is brought, or almoſt brought, to 
ſuch a point, a point of perfection I think it, that no king, who 
is not, in the true meaning of the word, a patriot, can govern 
Britain with eaſe, ſecurity, honor, dignity, or indeed with 
ſufficient power and ſtrength. But yet a king, who is a pa- 
triot, may govern with all the former; and, beſides them, 
with power as extended as the moſt abſolute monarch can boaſt, 
and a power, too, far more agreeable in the enjoyment, as 
well as more effectual in the operation. IT 


To attain theſe. great and noble ends, the patriotiſm muſt 
be real, and not in ſhew alone. It is ſomething to deſire to 
appear a patriot : and the deſire of having fame is a ſtep. to- 
wards deſerving it, becauſe it is a motive the more to deſerve it. 
If it be true, as Tacitus fays, © contemptu famae contemni. 
virtutem, that a contempt of a good name, or an indiffe- 
rence about it, begets or accompanies always a contempt of vir- 

tue; the contrary: will be true: and they are certainly both true. 
But this motive alone is not ſufficient. To conſtitute a patriot, 
whether king or ſubject, there muſt be ſomething more ſub- 
ſtantial than a deſire of fame, in the compoſition; and if 
there be not, this defire of fame will never riſe above that 
nad | 5 f | f | fentiment 
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ſentiment which may be compared to the coquetry of wo- 


men; a fondneſs of tranſient applauſe, which is courted by 
vanity, given by flattery, and ſpends itfelf in ſhew, like the 
qualities which acquire it. Patriotiſm muſt be founded in 
great principles, and ſupported. by great virtues, - The chief 


of theſe principles I have endeavoured to trace; and I will 


not ſcruple to aſſert, that a man can be a good king upon 
no other. He may, without them and by complexion, be 


unambitious, generous, good- natured; but, without them, 


the exerciſe even of theſe virtues will be often ill directed : 
and, with principles of another ſort, he will be drawn eafily, 


o 


notwithſtanding theſe virtues, from all the 'purpoſes of his 


inſtitution. 


I MENT10N theſe oppoſite principles the rather, becauſe, 
inſtead of wondering that ſo many kings, unfit and unwor- 


thy to be truſted with the government of mankind, appear in 
the world, I have been tempted to wonder that there are 


any tolerable ; when TI have conſidered the flattery that envi- 
rons them moſt commonly from the cradle, and the tenden- 


cy of all thoſe falſe notions that are inſtilled into them by 


precept, and by example, by the habits of courts, and by 
the intereſted ſelfiſh views of courtiers. They are bred to 
eſteem themſelves of a diſtinct and ſuperior ſpecies among men, 


as men are among animals. 


Lewis the fourteenth was a ſtrong inſtance of the effect of 


this education, which trains up kings to be tyrants, without 


knowing that they are ſo. That oppreſſion under which he 


kept his people, during the whole - courſe of a long reign, 
might proceed, in ſome degree, from the natural haughti- 
neſs of his temper ; but it proceeded, in a greater degree, 


from the principles and habits of his education. By this he 
oats cer BRIT | had 
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had been, brought. to look on his kingdom as a patrimony 


that deſcended to him. from his anceſtors, and that was to be 


conſidered in no other light; : ſo that when a very con- 


ſiderable man had diſcourſed to him at large of the miſer- 
able condition, to which his people was ST and had fre- 


quently uſed. this word, © Fetat ;* tho the king approved the 
ſubſtance of all he had tid" yet ke was ſhocked at the frequent 


repetition of this word, and complained | of it as of a kind of 
indecency. to himſelf. This will not appear ſo ſtrange to our 
ſecond, as it may very juſtly to our firſt reflections; for what 


onde is it, that princes are caſily betrayed Ro an error 


that takes its riſe in the general imperfection of our nature, 
in our pride, our vanity, and our preſumption? the baſtard 


children, but the children ſtill, of ſelf-love ; a ſpurious brood, 
but , often a favorite brood, "that governs "the "whole family. 


As men are apt to make themſelves the meaſure of all being, 
ſo they make themſelves the final cauſe of all creation, Thus 
the reputed orthodox philoſophers. in all ages have taught, 


that the world was made for man, the earth for him to inha- 


bit, and all the luminous | bodies, in the immenſe expanſe 
around us, for him to gaze at. Kings do no more, no not 
Jo much, when they 1 imagine themſelves the final cauſe for 
which ſocieties were formed, and governments inſtituted. 


— 


Tais capital error, in which Os, every prince is con- 


firmed. by his education, has fo great extent and fo general 
influence, that a right to do every iniquitous thing in go- 


vernment may be n from it. But, as if this was not 


enough, the characters of princes are ſpoiled many more ways 
by their education. I ſhall not deſcend into a detail of ſuch 


particulars, nor preſume ſo much as to hint what regulations 
might be made about the education of princes, nor What part 


our parliaments might t take occaſionally i in this momentous affair, 
Vox. III. n leſt 
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leſt I ſhould appear too refining, or too STR in 
ſpeculations. But I may affert in general, that the indiffe- 
rence of mankind upon this head, ef e in a government 
conſtituted like ours, is monſtrous, ” 1 


1 ur alſo take notice of another cauſe of the miſtakes of 


princes, I mean the general conduct of thoſe who are brought 


near to their perſons. Such men, let me ſay, have a particu- 
lar duty ariſing from this very ſituation ; a duty common to 
them all, becauſe it ariſes not from their ſtations, which are 
different, but from their fitnation, which is the ſame. To 


enumerate the various applications of this duty would be too 


minute and tedious ; but this may ſuffice, that/all ſuch men 
ſhould bear conſtantly in mind, that the maſter they ſerve is, 
or is to be the king of their country: that their attachment 
to him, therefore, is not to be like that of other ſervants to 
other maſters, for his ſake alone, or for his fake and their 
own, but for the fake of their country likewiſe. 1 N 


Crarteus loves the king, but HermzsrroN loves Al E- 
XANDER, was a faying of the laſt that has been often quoted, 
but not cenſured as it ought to be. ALEXANDER gave the 
preference to the attachment of HzeazsTION ; but this pre- 
ference was due undoubtedly to that of Craraius.. Attach- 
ment to a private perſon muſt comprehend a great con- 
cern for his character and his intereſts : but attachment to 
one who is, or may be a king, much more; becauſe the 
character of 'the latter is more important to himſelf and others ; 


and becauſe his intereſts are vaſtly more complicated with 


thoſe of his country, and in ſome ber with thoſe of mankind. 
AlxxAN DER himſelf ſeemed, upon one occaſion, to make the 
diſtinction that ſhould be always made between our attach- 


ments to a prince, and to any private perſon. It was when 
| ParMENIo 
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P 111 10 adviſed him to accept the terms of peace which 


Danis offered: they were great, he thought them ſo; but 
he thought, no matter for Thy Poe whether juſtly or not, 
that it would be unbecoming him to accept them; there- 
fore he rejected them, but acknowledged, that he would 
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As to perſons who are not about a prince in the ſituation 
here ſpoken of, they can do little more than proportion their 
applauſe, and the demonſtrations of their confidence and 
affection, to the benefits they actually receive from the prince 
on the throne, or to the juſt expectations that a ſucceſſor 
gives them. It is of the latter I propoſe to ſpeak here par- 
ticularly. , If he gives them thoſe of a good reign, we may 
allure, ourſelves that they will carry, and in this caſe they 
ought to carry, that applauſe, and thoſe demonſtrations of 
their confidence and affection, as high as ſuch a prince him- 
ſelf can deſire. Thus the prince and the people take, in effect, 
a ſort of engagement with one another; the prince to govern 
well, and the people to honor, and obey him. If he gives 
them expectations of a bad. reign, they have this obligation 
to him at leaſt, that he puts them early on their guard; and 
an obligation, and an advantage it will be, if they prepare 
for his acceſſion as for a great and inevitable evil; and if they 
guard on every occaſion againſt the ill uſe, they foreſee, that 
he will make of money and power. Above all, they ſhould 
not ſuffer themſelves to be caught in the common ſnare, 
which is laid under ſpecious pretences of * gaining ſuch a 
t prince, and of keeping him by public compliances out of 
“ bad hands. That argument has been preſſed more than 
once, has preyailed, and has been fruitful of moſt pernicious 
conſequences, None indeed can be more abſurd. It is not 
arty 3 H 2 unlike 
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pendently of them, the power to hurt them? whereas the 
others put more power into the hands of a prince, becauſe he 
has already ſome power to hurt them; and truſt to the juſtice 
and gratitude of one, who wants ſenſe, virtue, or both, ra- 
cher than increaſe and Au the Sauen againſt his folly al 


his vices. | 


Wwe 5 K 2 > *Y . : * 


Bor the uch is, that men, who reaſon on act in this 
manner, either mean, or elſe are led by ſuch as mean, nothing 
more tial to Kalke Aa private court at the public expence; 
who chuſe to be the inſtruments of a bad king rather than to 
be out of power; ; and who are often ſo wicked, that they 
would prefer fach” a ſervice to that of the beſt of Kings . In 


fine, theſe reaſons, and every other reaſon for roviding' againſt 


a bad reign in proſpect, acquire a new force, when one 
weak or wicked prince is, in the order of ſuecefſion, to fol- 
low another of the ſame character. Suh proviſions indeed are 
hardeſt to be obtained when they are the moſt neceſſary; that 
is, when the ſpirit of liberty begins to flag in a free 
ple, and when they become diſpoſed, by habits that have 
grown inſenſibly upon them, to a baſe ſubmiſſion. But 
they are neceſſary too, even when they are eaſieſt to be ob- 
tained; that is, when the ſpirit of liberty is in full ſtrength, 
and a diſpoſition to oppoſe all inſtances of maler adminiſtra- 
tion, and to reſiſt all attempts on liberty, is univerſal! In 
| both caſes, the endeavors of 'every man who loves his coun- 
try will be employed with inceflant care and conſtancy to ob- 
tain them, that good government and liberty may be the 
better preſerved and ſecured but in the latter caſe for this 
ä further 


uflike the reaſoning of thoſe ſavages who worſhip the al | 
not becauſe they lobe him or honor him, or expect any good 
from him, but that he may do them ho hurt. Nay) it is 
more abſurd; for the ſavages ſuppoſe that the devil has, inde- 
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further reaſo , alſo,: that the preſeryation and ſecurity of theſe 
may be proyiqed for, not only better, but more conſiſtently 
with; public tranquillity, by conſtitutianal methods, and a 

legal courſe of Oppoſition to the exceſſes of regal or miniſte- 

rial power. What I, touch upon here might be made ex- 

tremely plain; and I think the obſer vation would appear to 

be of no ſmall importance: but I ſhould be carried too far 
from my ſubject; and my ſubject will afford me matter of 1 
more agreeable ſpeeulation. IE) 


— 


TT is true that a prince, who gives juſt reaſons to expect 
that his reign will be that of a Par RIOT Kino, may not 
always meet, and from: all perſons, ſuch returns as ſuch ex- 

ctations deſerve: but they muſt not hinder either the prince 
= continuing to give them, or the people from continuing 
to acknowledge them. United, none can hurt them: and 
if no artifice interrupts, no power can defeat, the effects of 
their perſeverance. It will blaſt many a wicked project, keep 

virtue in countenance, and vice, to ſome degree at leaſt, in awe. 
Nay, if it ſhould fail to have theſe effects, if we ſhould even 
ſuppoſe a good prince to ſuffer with the people, and in ſome 
meaſure for them, yet many advantages would accrue to 
him: for inſtance, the cauſe of the people he is to govern, 
and his own. cauſe would be made the ſame by their common 
enemies. He would feel grievances himſelf as a ſubject, be- 
fore he had the power of impoſing them as a king. He would 
be formed in that ſchool out of Which the greateſt and the 
beſt of monarchs have come, the ſchook of affliction: and 
- all the vices, which had prevailed before his reign, would 
ſerve as ſo many foils, to the glories of it. But I haſten to 
ſpeak of the greateſt of all theſe advantages, and of that 
which a Par RIOT KING will eſteem to be ſuch; whoſe 
ways of thinking and acting to ſo glorious a, purpoſe as 
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the re-eſtabliſhment of a free conſtitution, when it has FTE | 
ſhook by the iniquity of former n k ſhall en- 
deavour to explain. | 


pj 7%) 
F913 


Wan i hers Go lt paſs among ſome for the re- 
veries of a diſtempered brain, at beſt for the vain ſpecu- 
lations of an idle man who has loſt ſight of the world, or 
who had never ſagacity enough to diſcern in government the 
practicable from the impracticable. Will it not be faid, that 
this is adviſing a king to Touze A ip irit which may turn 
againſt himſelf; to reje&t the ſole expedient of governing 
a limited monarchy with ſucceſs ; to abor to confine, in- 
ſtead of laboring to extend, his power ; : to patch up an old 
conſtitution, which his people are diſpoſed to lay aſide, in- 
ſtead of forming a new, one more agreeable. to them, and 
more advantageous to him; to refuſe, in ſhort, to be an ab- 
ſolute monarch, when every circumſtance invites him to it? 
All theſe particulars, in every one of which the queſtion is 
begged, will be thus repreſented, and will be this ridicu- 
led as paradoxes fit to be ranked among the © mirabilia et 
ce inopinata' of the Stoics, and ſuch as no man in his ſenſes can 
maintain in earneſt. Theſe judgments and theſe reaſonings 
may be expected in an age as futile and as corrupt as ours: 
in an age wherein ſo many betray the cauſe of liberty, and 
act not only without regard, but in direct oppoſition, to the 
moſt 1 portant intereſts of their country; not only oc- 
caſionally, by ſurpriſe, by weakneſs, by temptation, 
or fly 1 uction, but conſtantly, ſteadily, by deliberate hole, 
and in purſuance. of principles they ayow and propagate: in 
an age when ſo many others ſhrink from the ſervice of their 
country, or en it cooly and uncertainly, in ſubordina- 
tion to their own intereſt at humor, or to thoſe of a party: 
in an age, when to aſſert the truth is called ſpreading; of de- 
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luſic d to aſſert the cauſe of liberty and god govern- 
67% 7 Sell” ee en Bir” e ret 
already in unde ede at the cenſure or ridicule of ſuch 
men 4 N - for whoſe ſuppoſed abilities I have much 
well-grounded contempt, and againſt whoſe real immorality 
[ have as juſt indignation. 4 N e 2 i 

LX T us come, therefore, to the bar 6f-4 fon and; expe- 
rience, where we ſhall find theſe paradoxes admitted as plain 
and almoſt ſelf-evident propoſitions, and theſe reveries and 
vain ſpeculations as important truths, confirmed by experience 
in all ages and all countries. 4 


Macniavzr is an author who ſhould have great authority 
with the perſons likely to oppoſe me. He propoſes to princes 
the amplification of their power, the extent of their domi- 
nion, and the fubjection of their people, as the ſole objects of 
their policy. He deviſes and recommends all means that tend 
to theſe purpoſes, without the conſideration of any duty ow- 
ing to God or man, or any regard to the morality or immorali- 
ty of actions. Yet even he declares the affectation of virtue to 
be uſeful to princes : he is ſo far on my fide in the preſent 
queſtion. 3 only difference between us is, I would have the 
virtue real: he requires no more than the appeitance of it. ap 
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A* the th chapter of the firſt book of Diſcoutles, he ap- 
pears convinced, ſuch is the force of truth, but how conſiſt- 
ently with himſelf let others determine, that the ſupreme 
glory of a prince accrues to him who eſtabliſhes good g- 
vernment and a free conſtitution; and that a prince, ambi- 
tious of fame, muſt wiſh to come into poſſeſſion of a diſor- 
dered and corrupted ſtate, not to finiſh 15 wicked work that 


others have begun, and to complete the ruin, but to ſtop 


the 
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the progreſs of the firſt, and to prevent the laſt, He thinks 


this not only the true way to fame, but to ſecurity and quiet ; 


as the contrary, leads, for here is no third way, and a prince 


muſt make his option between theſe two, not only to in- 
famy, but to danger and to perpetual diſquietude. He re- 


preſents thoſe who might eſtabliſh a commonwealth or a legal 


monarchy, and who chuſe to improve the opportunity of eſta- 
bliſhing tyranny, that is, monarchy without any rule of law, 
as men who are deceived by falſe notions of good, and falſe 
appearances of glory, and who are in effect blind to their true 
intereſt in every reſpect: © ne ſi auvegono per queſto partito 
« quanta fama, quanta gloria, quanto honore, ficurta, quiete, 
con fatisfatione d'animo è fuggono, et in quanta infamia, 
„ yituperio, biaſimo, pericolo & inquietudine incorrono.“ 
He touches another advantage which patriot princes reap : 
and in that he contradicts flatly the main point on which 
his half-taught ſcholars, inſiſt. He denies that ſuch princes 
diminiſh their power by circumſcribing it: and affirms, with 
truth on his fide, . that TIMol EON, and others of the ſame 
character whom he had cited, poſſeſſed as great authority 


in their country, with every other advantage beſides, as 


| Drionys1ivs or PraLaris had acquired, with the loſs of all 


thoſe advantages. Thus far Macatavsr reaſons juſtly ; but 
he takes in only a part of his ſubject, and confines himſelf 
to thoſe motives that ſhould determine a wiſe prince to main- 
tain liberty, becauſe it is his intereſt to do ſo. He riſes 
no higher than the conſideration of mere intereſt, of fame, 
of ſecurity, of quiet, and of power, all perſonal to the prince ; 


and by ſuch motives alone even his favorite Bono might have 


been determined to affect the virtues of a patriot prince; 


more than which this great doctor in political knowledge 
would not have required of him. But he is far from going 


up to that motive which ſhould above all determine a goo 
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prince to hold this conduct, betaule it is his duty to do ſo; a 
duty that he owes to God by one law, and to his people by 
another. Now it is with this that I ſhall begin what I intend 
to offer concetning the ſyſtem of principles atid conduct by 
Which a PATRIOT King Will govern himſelf and His people 
1 ſhall not only begin higher, but deſcend into more detail, 
and keep ſtill in my eye the application of the Whole to the 
conſtitution of Great Brirath „even to the preſent ſtate of our 
nation, aid temper of our people, e.. 
> WY op oe Begg n en . TP UT 
I Futws eféugh his been already aid, to efabliſhk” the 
firſt and true'prificiples of monarchical and indeed of every 
other kind of government: and I will ſay with confidence, 
that no prinelples but theſe, and ſuch as theſe, can be advanced, 
which deſerve to be treated ſerioufly; tho Mr. Locks con- 
deſcended to examine thoſe of FiL MER, mote out of re- 
gard to the prejudices of the time, than to tlie importance 
of the work. Upon ſuch foundations we muſt conclude, that 
ſince men were directed by nature to form ſocieties, be- 
cauſe they cannot by their nature ſubſiſt without them, nor 
in a ſtate of individuality ; and fince they were directed in 
like manner to eſtabliſh governments, becauſe ſocieties cannot 
be maintained without them, nor ſubſiſt in a Nate of anarchy ; 
the ultimate end of all governments is the good of the peo- 
ple, for whoſe fake they were made, and withivni whoſe con- 
ſent they could not have been made. In forming ſocieties, 
and ſubmitting to government, men gave up part of that li- 
berty to which they ate all born, and all alike. But why? is 
government incompatible with a full enjoyment of liberty t 
By no means. But becauſe popular liberty without goyern- 
ment will, degenerate. into licence, as government without 
ſufficient liberty will degenerate into tyranny, they are muty- 
ally neceſſary to cach other, good government o ſupport 
F N 5 legal 
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legal liberty, and legal liberty to preſerve good govetn- 


ment. 


I-s?EAK not here of people, if any ſuch, there are, who 
have been! ſavage or: ſtupid enough to ſubmit to tyranny 
by original contract; nor of thoſe nations on whom tyranny 
has ſtolen as it were imperceptibly, or been impoſed by 
violence, and ſettled by preſcription. I ſhall exerciſe no po- 
litical caſuiſtry about the rights of ſuch kings, and the obliga- 
tions of ſuch people. Men are to take their lots, perhaps, 
in governments as in climates, to fence againſt the incon- 
veniences of both, and to bear what they cannot alter. But 
I ſpeak of people who have been wiſe and happy enough to 
eſtabliſh, and to preſerve, free conſtitutions of government, as 
the people of this iſland have done. To theſe, therefore, I 
ſay, that their kings are under the moſt ſacred obligations that 
human law can create, and divine law authorize, to defend 
and maintain, in the firſt place, and preferably to every other 
conſideration, the freedom of ſuch conftiturions. 


TR good of the people is the ultimate and true end of go- 
vernment. Governors are, therefore, appointed for this end, 
and the civil conſtitution which appoints them, and inveſts 
them with their power, is determined to do fo by that law of 
nature and reaſon, which has determined the end of govern- 
ment, and which admits this form of government as the pro- 
per mean of arriving at it. Now, the greateſt | good of a 
people is their liberty: and, in the caſe here referred to, the 
people has judged it fo, and provided for it accordingly. Li- 
berty is to the collective body, what health is to every indivi- 
dual body. Without health no pleaſure can be taſted by man: 
without liberty no happineſs can be enjoyed by ſociety. The 
obligation, therefore to defend and maintain the W i 
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uch conftitytions; yl, br ae "moſt facred to a Pararo . 


KING. 


KINGS 655 have weak underſtandings, bad hearts, and 


ſtrong prejudices, and all theſe, as it often happens, in- 
flamed by their paſſions, and rendered incurable by their 


ſelf· conceit and preſumption ; ſuck kings are apt to ima- 


ine, and they conduct themſelves ſo as to make many ok 

their ſubjects imagine, that the king and the people in free 
aotpattiann are rival powers, who ſtand in competition with 
one another, who have different intereſts, and muſt of courſe 
have different views: that the rights wad privileges of the 
people are ſo many ſpoils taken from the right and prerogative 
of the crown; and that the rules and laws, made for the ex- 
erciſe and ſeourity of the former, are ſo many diminutions of 
their digni of and reſtraints on their power. 


A Par nx 1 will Gd all. this in a far Aückerent and 
much truer light. The conftituW will be ' conſidered by 


him as one law, conſiſting of two tables, containing the rule 


of his government, and the meaſure. of his ſubje&s obedi- 
ence; or as one ſyſtem, compoſed of different parts and 
powers, but all duly proportioned to one another, and con- 
ſpiring by their harmony to the perfection of the whole. He 
will make one, and but one, diſtinction between his rights, 
and thoſe of his people: he will look on his to be a truſt, and 
theirs a property. He will diſcern, that he can have a right 
to no more than is truſted to him by the conſtitution: and 


thatchis people, who had an original right to the whole by the 


law of nature, can have the ſole indefeaſible right to any 
part; and really have ſuch a right to that part which they 
EE; reſerved to themſelyes. In fine, the conſtitution will be - 
reverenced by him as the law of God and of man; the force of 
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which binds the king as much as, the meaneſt ſybje8, and de 
reaſon of which binds him much moe. D. F7 
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Tuus he will think, and on theſe principles he will act, 
Whether he come to the throne by immediate or remote 
election, I fay remote; for in hereditaty monatehies, where 
men are not elected, families are : and, therefore, ſome au- 
thors would have it helicved, that when a family has been once 
admitted, and an hereditary right to the crown” recognized. 
in it, that right cannot be forfeited, not that 'throne become 
vacant, as long as any heir of the family remains. How 
much more agreeable to truth and to common ſenſe would 
theſe authors have written, if they had maintained, that 
every prince who comes to a crown in the courſe of ſuc- 
ceſſion, were he the laſt of five hundred, comes to it under 
the ſame conditions under which the firſt took it, whether ex- 
preſſed or implied; as well as under thoſe, if any ſuch there 
be, which have been ſince made by legal authority: and that 
royal blood can give no t, nor length of ſucceſſion any 
preſcription, againſt the conſtitution of a government? The 
firft and the laſt hold by the ſame tenure. 1 


1 


I MENT10N this the rather, becauſe I have an imperfect re 
membrance, that ſome ſcribler was employed, or employ- 
ed himſelf, to aſſert the hereditary right of the preſent fa- 
mily. A taſk ſo unneceſſary to any good purpoſe, that, I be- 
lieve, a ſuſpicion aroſe of its having been deſigned for a bad 
one. A Par RIOT KINGS will never countenance ſuch im- 
pertinent fallacies, nor deign to lean on broken reeds. He 
knows that his right is founded on the laws of God and man, 
that none can gabe it but himſelf, and that his own virtue is 


ſufficient to maintain it againſt all oppoſition, 
es ok Mw W | e Emavs 
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I xave dwelt the longer on the firſt and general principles 
of monarchical government, and have recurred the oftener 
to them, becauſe it ſeems to me that they are the ſeeds. of 
patriotiſm; which muſt be ſown as Toon as poſſible in the 
mind of a prince, leſt their growth ſhould be checked by 
luxuriant weeds, Which are apt to abound in ſuch ſoils, 
and under which no crop of kingly virtues can ever flouriſh. 
A prince, Who does not know the true principles, cannot 
propoſe to himſelf the true ends, of government: and he, 
who does not propoſe them, will never direct his conduct ſtea- 
dily to them. There is not a deeper, nor a finer obſer- 
vation in all my Lord BAcox's works, than one which I ſhall 
apply and paraphraſe on this occaſion. The moſt compen- 
dious, the moſt noble, and the moſt effectual remedy, which 
can be oppoſed to the uncertain and jirregular motions of the 
human mind, agitated by various paſſions, allured by va- 
rious temptations, inclining ſometimes towards a ſtate of 
moral perfection, and oftener; 4 in the beſt, towards a 
ſtate of moral depravation, is Me muſt chuſe betimes 
ſuch virtuous objects as are proportioned to the means we have 
of purſuing them, and as belong partieularly to the ſtations 
we are in, and to the duties of thoſe ſtations. We muſt 
determine and fix. our minds in ſuch manner upon them, that 
the purſuit of them may become the buſineſs, and the attain- 
ment of them the end, of our whole lives. Thus we ſhall 
imitate the great operations of nature, and not the feeble, 
flow, and imperſfect operations of art. We muſt not pro- 
ceed, in forming the moral character, as a ſtatuary proceeds 

in forming a ſtatue, who works ſometimes on the face, 
ſometimes on one part, and ſometimes on another: but we 
muſt proceed, and it is in our power to proceed, as nature 
does in forming a flower, an animal, or any other of her 
FUR. pro- 
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Productions; ce rudimenta partium omnium ſimul parit et 

ee producit . She throws gut altogether, and at once, the 
« whole Siem. of eyery being, and- the rudiments of all the 
e“ parts. The vegetable or the animal. grows in bulk and 


increaſes in ſtrength,;- but is the ſame — the firſt . Juſt 
ſo our PTT King muſt be a patriot from the firſt. 
He muſt be ſuch in reſolution, before he grows ſuch in prac- 
tice. He muſt fix at once the general principles and ends of 
all his actions, and determine that his whole conduct ſhall 
be regulated by them, and directed to them When he 
has done this, he will have turned, by one great effort, the, 
bent of his mind ſo ſtro ngly towards the perfection of a 
kingly character, that he will exerciſe with 3 and as it 
were by a natural determination, all the virtues of it; which 
will be ſuggeſted to him on every occaſion by the principles 
wherewith his mind is imbued, and by thoſe. me 100g 4 are ne 
conſtant ohe of his ne P ̃ · es corchtthy; 


LET us wen ſee i in whaty 8 5 BH wk — effect = 
will do this, upon. the great, occaſion, he can have of ex- 
erciſing theſe virtues, the maintenance of e ang the, re- 
eſtabliſhment of a free conſtitution. dy 


i 


TE freedom of a conſtitution, reſts on two points. The 
orders of it are one: ſo Macmavzr. calls them, and I 
know not how to call them more ſignificantly. He means 
not only the forms and cuſtoms, but the dilterent claſſes 
and aſſemblies of men, with different powers and privileges 
attributed to them, which are eſtabliſhed in the ſtate. The 
ſpirit and character of the people are the other. On the mu- 
tual conformity and harmony of theſe the preſervation of 

liberty 3 To take away, or eſſentially to alter the 
former, cannot be e to paſs, whilt the latter re- 
| mains 
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mains in original purity and vigor: nor dan liberty be deſtroy 
ed by this method, unleſs the attempt be made with a mi- 
litary. force ſufficient to conquer tlie nation, which would 
not ſubmit in this caſe till it was cotiquered, nor with much 
ſecurity to the conquetor even then.” But theſe orders of the 
ſtate may beg eſſentially altered, and ſerbe more effectually 
to the deſtruction of liberty, than tlie taking of them away 
would ſerve, if the ſpirit and character of the people are loſt. 
Nov this method of deſtroying liberty is the moſt danger- 
ous on many accounts, particularly on this; that even the 
reign of the weakeſt prince, and the policy of the weakeſt mini- 
ſtry, may effect the deſtruction, when circumſtances are 
favorable to this method. If a people is growing corrupt, 

there is no need of capacity to contrive, nor of inſinuation 
to gain, nor of plauſibility to ſeduce, nor of eloquence to per- 
ſuade, nor of authority to impoſe, nor of courage to attempt. 
The moſt incapable, aukward, ungracious, ſhocking, pro- 
fligate; and timorous wretches, inveſted with power, and 
maſters of the purſe, will be ſufficient for the work, when the 
people are complices in it. Luxury is rapacious; let them 
feed it: the more it is ſed, the more profuſe it will grow. 

Want is the conſequence of profuſion, venality of want, and 
dependance of venality. By this progreſſion, the firſt men 
of a nation will become the r of the laſt; and he 
who has talents, the moſt implicit tool to him who has none. 
The diſtemper will ſoon deſcend, not indeed to make a de- 
poſite below, and to remain there, but to pervade the whole 
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_ Inv may ſeem a ſingular, but it is perhaps a true propo- 
ſition, that ſuch a king and ſuch a miniſtry are more likely 
to begin, and to purſue with ſueceſs, this method of deſtroy- 
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ing a free conſtitution of government, than a king an a mi- 
very eſteem might put many on their guard againſt the latter; 
but the former may dra from contempt the advantage of 
not being feared: and an advantage this is in the beginning of 
corruption. Men are willing to excuſe, not only to others 
but to themſelves, the firſt ſteps they take in vice, and eſpe- 
cially in vice that affects the public, and hereof the public 
has a right to complain. Thoſe, therefore, who mighk with- 
ſtand corruption in one Caſe, from à perſuaſion: that the con- 
ſequence was too certain to leave them any excuſe, may yield 
to it when they can flatter themſelves, and endeavaur to flat 
ter others, that liberty cannot be: deſtroyed, nor the conſtitu- 
tion be demoliſhed, by ſuch hands as hold the ſceptre, and 
guide the reins of the adminiſtration. But alas | the flattery 
is groſs, and the excuſe without colour. Theſe men may ruin 
their country, but they cannot impoſe on any, unleſs it he on 
themſelves. Nor will even this impoſition on themſelves be 
long neceſſary. Their conſciences will be ſoon ſeared, by 
habit and by example: and they, who wanted an excuſe to be- 
gin, will want none to continue and to complete, the tr 
of their country. Old men will outlive the ſhame of loſing 
liberty, and young men will ariſe who know not that it ever 
exiſted; A ſpirit of ſlavery will oppoſe and oppreſs the ſpirit 
of liber ty 4 and ſeem at leaſt to be the genius of the nation. 
Such too it will become in time, when corruption has once 
grown to this height, unleſs the - progrels of it can be inter- 
rupted. D RETIRE TY Ol ER RnuTY 
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| How ineſtimable a bleſſing therefore muſt the: ſucceſſion 
of a ParIOT KING be eſteemed in ſueh circumſtances as 
theſe, which would be a bleſſing, and a great one too, in 

any other ? He, and he alone, can ſave a country whoſe ruin 
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is ſo far advanced. The utmoſt that private men can ba 


vho remain untainted by the general contagion, is to 
the ſpirit of liberty alive in a fe breaſts; to proteſt many 

what they cannot hinder; and to claim on every nn 
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Anne un had: coins, in the difcourſes: "before cited, 
this —_— «© whether, when the people ar _ COT= 
| ſous governments can be 3 they enjoy 
Kir or if they enjoy it mot?” And upon 
the whole: matter he concludes for the difficulty, or ra- 
ther the impoſſibility, of ſucceeding} in either caſe. It will be 
worth while to obſerve! bis way of reaſoning. He aſſerts 
very truly, and proves by the example of the Roman com- 
mon wealth; that thoſe orders which are proper to maintain 
Hh / winkt a remain uncorrupt, become improper 
and Kodalts — — a people is grown corrupt. To 
remedy this abuſe; new laws alone will not be ſufficient. 
Theſe orders, therefore, muſt be changed, according to him; 
and the conſtitution muſt be ada 2 depraved man- 
ners of the people. He ſhews, Aar ſuch a — in the 
orders, and conſtituent parts of che government, is impracti- 
cable, whether the attempt be made by gentle and ſlow, 
or by violent and recipitate meaſures: a from thence he 
— that a free” commonwealth can neither be main- 
tained by a corrupt people, nor be! eftabliſhed among them. 
But he adds, that “ if this can poſſibly be done; it muſt be 
done by drawing the conſtitution to the monarchical form 
of government, „ acciochè quelli huomini i quali dalle 
“ leggi non poſſono eſſere corretti, fuſſero da una podeſtà, in 
qualche modo, frenati;”* — a corrupt people, whom 
law cannot correct, may be reſtrained and cortected by a 


Kkingly power.“ Here | is the hinge on which the whole turns. 
Vol. III. | K AN- 
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Axornxkx 4 that ai free monarchy has over all 
other forms of free government, befides the advantage of 
being more eaſily and more : uſefolly! tennpered hwitix ariftocras 
tical and democratical powers, which is mentioned above, 
is this. Thoſe governments are made up of different parts, 
and are apt to be disjointed hy the ſhocks to ich they are 
expoſed : but a free monarchical : government is more com- 
ey ſtone of a vault, the whole building together. They 
cannot be mended in a ſtate of corruption, they muſt be 
in effect conſtituted anew, and in that t they may be 
diſſolved for ever: but this is not the caſe of a free monar- 
chy. To preſerve liberty by new laws and new ſchemes of 
government, whilſt the corruption of a people continues and 
grows, is abſolutely impoſſible: but to e and preſerve 
it under old laws, and an old conſtitution, by reinfuſing 
into the minds of men the ſpirit of this conſtitution; is not 
only poſſible;, but is, in a particular manner, euſy to a king. 
A corrupt commonwealth remains without remedy, tho all 
the orders and forms of it ſubſiſt: a free monarchical ge- 
vernment cannot remain abſolutely ſo, as long as the wb 1 
and forms of the conſtitution ſubſiſt. Theſe, alone, are in- 
deed nothing more than the dead letter of freedom, or 
maſks of liberty. In the firſt character they ſerve to no good 
whatſoever: in the ſecond they ſerve to a bad ene 
becauſe. tyranny, or government by. will, becomes more ſe- 
vere,” and more ſecure, under their diſguiſe, than it would 
if it was barefaced and avowed. But a king can, eaſily to 
himſelf and without violence to his people, renew the ſpirit - 
of liberty in their minds, quicken this dead letter, and pul 
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ment, and at will ctaſe to bercſuch as ſoon as a Par AI 
KINO raiſed tothe! thront, then panacea is applied; tha 
ſpirit of thepcunſtitution revives of oqurſe: and, as faſt as it 
revives, the orders and forms of the conſtitution are reſtored 
to their primitive integrity, and become 2%hat 1they were 
intended to be, real barriers: againſt arbitrary power, mot 
blinda nr maſka under which tyranny may lie concealad. 
Depravation af mannem expaſed the conſtitution to ruin: 
reformation will ſecure it. Men decline eaſily ſrom vir- 
tue; for there: ia a devil too in the political if) a con- 
ö my band z a Par RIOT KINO will want nei 
ther power nor inclination to caſt out . ao — 
3 — r 
lt; * con 
him, they wil nat only ceaſe todo 
Oe 21 GY 3 virtue 8 the: 
means of — power r 
in: the: aten bl . * 3 
the ſide of liberty and ts oro A PaTror Kine: 
i»:themoſt- ul of all reformers > for he is himſelf-a-fort- 
of. miracle, ſo rarely ſeen and ſo little underſtood, 
that theiſure effects of his appearance will be admiration and 
love, in nevery honeſt breaft, confuſion and terror to every: 
guilty — but ſubmiſſion and in all. A: 
new people will ſeem to ariſe with a new king. Innumer- 
ahle metamorphoſes, like thoſe which poets feign, will happen 
in veryedeed : and, while men are conſcious that they are the 
ſame individuals, — x"; ex3ne 
. * are * _— beings. 
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Bur, that FT eee ets 
even he can it is neceſſary to premiſe another gene. 
ral obſervation, after Au- 1 hall deſcend into ſome that _ 
be Peel particular. r ee nt in nen N 1 ite 

Sinnen ui 0 201 Dun ren ol UBT 
etw Labikty⸗ & not tori be expected in any thing 
W ; for that which exiſts immutably exiſts aha ne- 
ceſſarily, and this attribute of the Being, can nei- 
ther 4 Frm to man, nor td the works of man. The” beſt 
inſtituted governments, like the beſt conſtituted animal bodies, 
carry in them the ſceds of their deſtruction: and, tho they 
grow and improve for a time, they will ſoon tend viſibly 
to their diſſolution. Every hour they live is an hour the 
leſs that they have to ve. All that can be done, therefore, 
to prolong the duration of a good government, is tw draw. 
it back, on every favorable occaſion, to the firſt good prin- 
ciples/ on which it was founded. When theſe occalions hap- 
pen often, and are well improved, ſuch governments are pro- 
ſperous and durable. When they happen dee or are ill 
improved, theſe NN dale 1 in bar wn or in e 964 
and die oon. | 
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— amt 8 of Wen men- 
tion in a free monarchical ſtate, and the very beſt that can 
happen. It ſhould be improv covey: like ſnatches of fair wea-! 

ther at ſea, to repair the damages ſuſtained in the laſt ſtorm, 
and to prepare to reſiſt the next. For ſuch: a king eannot 
ſecure to his people a ſucceſſion of princes like himſelf. He 
will do all he can towards it, by his example and by his in- 
ſtruction. But after all, the royal — will not con- 
vey the ſpirit of patriotiſm into another king, as the mantle 
of EL II an did the gift of prophecy into another prophet. 
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The utmoſt he can do, and that which deferves the utmoſt 
gratirude from his fubjects, is to reſtore good government, 
to tevite the ſpirit of it, and to maintain and confirm both, 
during the whole courſe of his reign. The reſt his people 
muſt do for themſelves. If they do not, they will have 
none but themſelves to blame: if ey do, they will have the 
principal obligation to him. In all events, they will have 
been free men one reign the longer by his means, and per- 
haps more; ſince he will leave them much better prepared 
and” diſpoſed to defend their liberties, than he found them. 
AMER $74 © EIS 548 © 2 5 94 # A e | 


TFirrs general obſervatiom being made, let us now deſcend, 
in ſome detail, to the particular ſteps and meaſures that ſuch 
4 king muſt purſue, to merit a much nobler title than all 
thoſe which many princes of the weſt, as well as the eaſt, are 
ohe 5577 eo TD 


-PrzsT' then, he muſt begin to govern as ſoon as he begins 
to reign.” For the very firft ſteps he makes in government 
will gire the firſt impreſſion; and as it were the preſige of 
his reign ; and may be of great _ ce in many other 
reſpects beſides that of opinion and reputation. His firſt 
carte will be, no doubt, to purge his court, and to call into 
the adminiſtration ſuch men as he can affiire himſelf will ſerve 
on the ſame principles on wich he intends to govern. 

MISS AAR GT; ene eee e 

As to the" firſt point; if the pretedent reign Has been 
bad, we know how he will find the” court compoſed. 
The men in power will be ſome of thoſe adventurers, buſy and 
bold, who thruſt and crowd themſelves early into the in- 
trigue of party and the management of affairs of ſtate, often 
without true ability, always without true ambition, or even 
the appearances of virtue: who' mean nothing more than 
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tisfaction for wrongs done to their . 
as examples of terror to future adminiſtrations. N ee 
makes, no doubt, an amiable part of the C aracter 1 attempt 
10 N but clemency, to by a virtue, muſ have its bounds, 
like other virtues: and ſurel theſe. ads. are extended 

enough by a maxim 1 have Hh. [ fomew ere, that frailties and 
even vices may be paſſed. over, but not enormous crimes; 
« multa donanda 1 n Fah kd. Coats vitia, non Nan 
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abound, may be reckoned a ach. of men too low to be much 

regarded, ji too high to be quite r the lumber of 
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every bn i the furniture © every . court. | 
gilt erden things rg on abſwerable for 1 
Mert fl a best board, who are moved about at Will, and on 
whon the mp of the game is no ; to be charged, Some 
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of A court teq ke he ſhould > pageantry, 1. 
raafy other A icable things, pie 91 to be laid aſide. 
But as much nenen as there may a in 95 cen 


of this" ſort of men; there is one dil inction that will be 
malle, whenever a A "00d prince. ſucceeds to the throne 
after iniquitous aan en the diſtinction I mean is, 
between chole who have affected to dip. themſelves deeply | 
= precedent iniquities, and thofe who have had the virtue 

keep aloof from chem, or the good luck not to be called 
15 any ſhare in them. And thus muck far. the firſt point, 
that of pürging his court. * 


As to tlie bond "that of Ailing to his adminiſtration ſuch 
men as he can affure himſelf will ſerve on the fame prin- 
ciples on which he ' intends to govern, there is no need to 
enlarge much upon it. A good prince will no more chuſe 
ill men, than a wiſe prince will chuſe fools. Deception in 
one caſe is indeed more ealy than in the other; becauſe a 
knave may be an artful” hypocrite, whereas a Ally fellow can 
never impoſe "himſelf for a man of ſenſe. And leaſt of ll, 
in a country like ours, can either of theſe deceptions happen, 
if arty degree of the diſcernment of ſpirits be employed to. 
chuſe. The reaſon is, becauſe every man here, who ſtands. 
forward enough in rank and reputation to be called to the 
councils of his king, muſt have given proofs before- hand of his 
patriotiſm, a well as of his capacity, if he has either, Hallie 

ctent to o "determine his 1 charac, Nee 
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" Turns is, ener, one diſtinction to be 3 2s to the 
Seel of miniſters, on which I will infift a little: be- 
cauſe I think it very important at all times, particularly fo 
at this time; and becaule it Eſcapes obſervation moſt com- 
monly. T he diſtinction I mean is that between a cunning 
man and a wiſe man: and this diſtinction is built on a, mani» 
feſt difference in nature, how umperceptible ſoever it may be- 
come to weak eyes, or to eyes that look. at their object — gh 
the falſe medium of cuſtom and habit. My Jord — 
ſays, that cunning is left-handed or crooked. = jj I would 
rather ſay, that it is a part, but the loweſt part, of wiſdom ;; 
employed alone by ſome, becauſe they have not the other 
parts to employ : ; and by ſome, becauſe it is as much as they 
want, within thoſe bounds of action which they preſcribe to 
themitlves, and ſufficient to the ends that * . Ee 
The difference ſeems to conſiſt in degree, and application, 
rather than in kind. Wiſdom is neither left-handed, nor 
| crooked : but the heads of ſome men contain little, and the 
hearts of others employ it wrong, To uſe my lord Bacoxs 
own compariſon, the cunning man knows how to. pack the 
cards, the wiſe man how to play the game better: but it would 
be of no uſe to the firſt to pack the cards, if his knowledge 
ſtopped here, and he had no {kill in the game; nor to the 
| ſecond to play the game better, if he did not know. how 
to pack the cards, that he might unpack them by new 
ſhuffling. Inferior wiſdom or cunning. may get the better 
of folly” but ſuperior wiſdom will get the better of cun- 
ning. Wiſdom and cunning have . the ſame objects; 
but a wiſe man will have more and greater in his view. The 
leaſt will not fill his ſoul, nor ever become the principal 
there; but will be! urſued in ſubſerviency, in ſubordina - 
tion at leaſt, to the 9 Wiſdom and cunning may 24 
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ſometimes the fame; means too: but the wiſe man ſtoops to 
theſe means, and the other cannot viſe above them. Simula- 
tion and diffimulation, for inſtance, are the chief arts of cun- 
ning : the firſt will be eſteemed always by a wiſe man unwor- 


thy of him, auc will be therefore avoided by him, in every 


poſſible caſe; for, to reſume” my lord Bacon's compariſon, 
{mulation is put on that we may look into the cards of ano- 
ther, whereas "diffimulation intends nothing more than to 
hide” our "own, Simulation is a ſtiletto, not only an offen- 


five; but am unfawful Weapon: and the uſe of it may be 
rarely, very rarely, excuſed, but never juſtiſed. Diſſimu- 
lation is a ſhield; as fe 


a & Rerecy is armour {and it is no more poſ- 
{ible to preſerve ſecrecy in the adminiſtration of public affairs 
without fome degree of diſſimulation, than it is to fucceed in 


it without ſecrecy. Thoſe two arts of n are like the 


alloy mingled with pure ore. A little is neceſſary, and will 
not debaſe the coin below its proper ſtandard; but if more 


khan that little be employed, the coin loſes its currency, and 


the coiner his credit. 
WII may obſerve much the fame difference between wiſdom 
and cunning, both as to the objects they propoſe and to the 
means they employ, as we obſerve between the viſual powers 
of different men. One ſees diſtinctly the objects that are near 
to him, their immediate relations, and their direct tenden ; 
cies: and a fight like this ſerves well enough the purpoſe of 
thoſe who concern themſelves no further. The cunning mi- 
niſter is one of thoſe: he neither ſees, nor is concerned to 
ſee, any further than his perſonal intereſts, and the ſupport 
of his adminiſtration, require. If ſuch a man overcomes any 
actual difficulty, avoids any immediate diſtreſs, or, without 
doing either of theſe effectually, gains a little time, by all the 
ning is ready to ſuggeſt and OO. 
I; L | 0 
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of mind to employ, he triumphs, and is flattered by his'mer- 
cenary train, on the great event; which amounts often to no 
more than this, that he got into diftreſs by one ſeries of faults, 
and out of it by another. The wiſe miniſter ſees, and is 
concerned to ſee further, becauſe government has a further 
concern: he ſees the objects that are diſtant as well as thoſe 
that are near, and all their remote relations, and even their 
indirect tendencies. He thinks of fame as well as of applauſe, 
and prefers that, which to be enjoyed muſt be given, to that 
which may be bought. He conſiders his adminiſtration as a 
ſingle day in the great year of government; but as a day 
that is affected by thoſe which went hefore, and that muſt 
affect thoſe which are to follow. He combines, therefore, 
and compares all theſe objects, relations, and tendencies; and 
the judgment he makes, on an entire not a partial ſurvey of 
them, is the rule of his conduct. That ſcheme of the rea- 
ſon of ſtate, which lies open before a wiſe miniſter, contains 
all the great principles of government, and. all the great in- 
tereſts of his country : ſo that, as he prepares ſome events, he 
prepares againſt others, whether they be likely to happen du- 


ing his adminiſtration, or in ſome future time. 


Man v reflections might be added to theſe, and many ex- 
amples be brought to illuſtrate them. Some I could draw 
from the men I have ſeen at the head of buſineſs, and make 
very ſtrong contraſts of men of great wiſdom with thoſe of 
mere cunning. But I conclude this head, that I may proceed 
to another of no leſs importance, | | | 


To eſpouſe no party, but to govern like the common fa- 
ther of his people, is ſo eſſential to the character of a Pa- 
RIOT K IN, that he who does otherwiſe forfeits the title. 
It is the peculiar privilege and glory of this character, that 

| Princes 
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princes. who maintain it, and they alone, are ſo far from 
the- neceſſity, that they are not expoſed to the temptation, 
of. governing by a party; which muſt always end in the go- 
verument of a faction: the faction of the prince, if he has 
ability; the faction of his miniſters, if he has not; and, either 
one way or other, in the oppreſſion of the people. For faction 
is to party What the ſuperlative is to the poſitive: party is 
a political evil, and faction is the worſt of all parties. The 
true image of a free people, governed by a Par RIOT KIN c, 
is that of a patriarchal family, where the head and all the 
members are united by one common intereſt, and anima- 
ted by one common ſpirit: and where, if any are perverſe 
enough to have another, they will be ſoon borne down by the 
ſuperiority of thoſe who have the ſame; and, far from making 
a diviſion, they will but confirm the union of the little ſtate. 
That to approach as near as poſſible to theſe ideas of perfect 
government, and ſocial happineſs under it, is deſirable in every 
ſtate, no man will be abſurd enough to deny. The ſole que- 
ſtion is, therefore, how near to them it is poſſible to attain? 
For, if this attempt be not abſolutely impracticable, all the 
views of a Par RIOT K IN will be directed to make it ſuc- 
ceed. Inſtead of abetting the diviſions of his people, he 
will endeavour to unite them, and to be himſelf the centre 
of their union: inſtead of putting himſelf at the head of one 
party in order to govern his people, he will put himſelf at 
the head of his people in order to govern, or more pro- 
perly to ſubdue, all parties. Now, to arrive at this deſir- 
able union, and to maintain it, will be found more difficult 
in ſome caſes than in others, but abſolutely impoſſible in none, 
to a wiſe and good prince. Rohn! 14 


Ir his people are united in their ſubmiſſion to him, and 
in their attachment to the eſtabliſhed government, he muſt 
| | 3 2 | b not 
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not only eſpouſe but create a party, in order to govern by 
one: and what ſhould tempt him to purſue fo wild a mea 
ſure? A prince, who aims at more power than the conſtitution 
gives him, may be ſo tempted; becauſe he may hope to ob- 
tain in the diſorders of the ſtate what cannot be obtained 
in quiet times; and becauſe contending parties will give 
what a nation will not. Parties, even before they degene- 
rate into abſolute factions, are ſtill numbers of men aſſoci- 
ated together for certain purpoſes, and certain intereſts, which 


* 


are not, or which are not allowed to be, thoſe of the commu- 


nity by others. A more private or perſonal intereſt comes 
but too ſoon, and too often, to be ſuperadded, and to grow 


predominant in them: and when it does fo, whatever occaftons 


or principles began to form them, the ſame logic prevails in 
them that prevails in every church. The intereſt of the ſtate 
is ſuppoſed to be that of the party, as the intereſt of religion 


' bs ſuppoſed to be that of the church: and, with this pretence 


or prepoſſeſſion, the intereſt of the ſtate becomes, like that 
of religion, a remote conſideration, is never purſued for it's 
own ſake, and is often ſacrificed to the other. A king, 
therefore, who has ill deſigns to carry on, muſt endeavor to 
divide an united people; and by blending or ſeeming to blend 


his intereſts with that of a party, he may ſucceed perhaps, 


and his party and he may ſhare the ſpoils of a ruined nation: 
but ſuch a party is then become a faction, ſuch a king is a ty- 
rant, and ſuch a government is a conſpiracy. A Patron 
Kine muſt renounce his character, to have ſuch deſigns; or 
act againſt his own deſigns, to purſue ſuch methods. Both 


all the good ends of government are moſt attainable in an 
united ſtate, and as the diviſions of a people can ſerve to bad 


are too abſurd to be ſuppoſed. It remains, therefore, that as 


purpoſes alone, the king we ſuppoſe here will deem the union 


of his ſubjects his greateſt advantage, and will think himſelf 
3 129 happy 
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ha ppy to find that eſtabliſhed, which he would have employed 
the whole labor of his life to bring about. This ſeems fo 
plain, that I'am ready to make excuſes for having infiſted at 
all * it. 


Lr us turn ourſelves to another ſuppoſiti tion, to that of a 
divided ſtate. This will fall in oſtener with. the ordinary 
courſe of things in free governments, and eſpecially after 
iniquitous and weak aUminiſtrations. Such a ſtate may be 
better or worſe, and 'the great and good purpoſes, of a Pa- 
RIGHT KING more or leſs attainable in it, according to the 
different nature of thoſe diviſions: and, therefore, we will con 


ſider this ſtate in different lights. 


AEO IE may be united in ſubmiſſion to , dhe prince, 
and to the eſtabliſhment, and yet be divided about general 
principles, or particular meaſures of government. In the 
firſt caſe, they will do by their conſtitution what has been fre- 
quently done by the Scripture, ſtrain it to their own notions. 
and prejudices ; and, if they cannot ſtrain it, alter it as much. 
as is neceffary to render it conformable to them. In the ſe- 
cond, they will ſupport or oppoſe particular acts of adminiſtra- 
tions, and defend or attack the perſons employed in them: 
and both theſe ways a conflict of parties may ariſe, but no 
great difficulty to a prince Who determines to purſue the union 


of his ſubjects, and the proſperity. of his e indepen- 
dently of all parties. 


WHEN parties are divided by different notions. and prin- 
ciples concerning ſome particular eccleſiaſtical or civil inſtitu- 
tions, the conſtitution, which ſhould be their rule, muſt be 

that of the prince. He may and he ought to ſhew his diſlike 
or his favor, as he judges the conſtitution may be hurt or im- 
proved, 


8s en 


proved, by One ſide Or the other. y The hurt he is never to 
ſuffer, not for his own ſake; and therefore ſurely not for the 


ſake of any whimſical, factious, or ambitious ſet of men. 
The improvement he muſt always defire ; but as every new 
modification in a ſcheme of government and of national po- 
licy is of great importance, and requires more and deeper con- 
ſideration than the warmth, and hurry, and raſhneſs of party- 
conduct admit, the duty of a prince ſeems to require that 
he ſhould render by his intivence the proceedings more or- 
derly and more deliberate, even when he approves the end 
to which they are directed. - All this may 'k 


without fomenting diviſion : and, far from forming or eſpouſ- 


ing a party, he will defeat party in defence of the conſtitu- 


_ on ſome occaſions ; and lead men, from acting with a 
party- ſpirit, to act with a national ſpirit, on others. 


Wur x the diviſion is about particular meaſures of govern- 
ment, and the conduct of the adminiſtration is alone con- 
cerned, a Par RIOT KING will ſtand in want of party as lit- 
tle as in any other caſe. Under his reign, the opportuni- 
ties of forming an oppoſition of this ſort will be rare, and 
the pretences generally weak. Nay, the motives to it will 
loſe much of their force, when a government: is ſtrong in re- 
putation, and men are kept in good humor by feeling the 
rod of a party on no occaſion, tho they feel the weight of 
the ſceptre on ſome. Such opportunities, however, may hap- 


pen; and there may be reaſon, as well as pretences, ſometimes - 


for oppoſition even in ſuch a reign : at leaſt we will ſup- 
poſe ſo, that we may include in this argument every contin- 
gent caſe. Grievances then are complained of, miſtakes 
and abuſes in government are pointed out, and miniſters are 
proſecuted by their enemies. Shall the prince on the throne 
ſorm a party by intrigue, and by ſecret and corrupt influence, to 

' . oppoſe 


e done by him 
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A PATRIOT KING. ', 8s 

oppoſe the proſecution ? When the prince and the miniſters 
are ©. participes criminis, when every thing is to be defended, 
leſt ſomething ſhould come out, that may unravel the filly wick- 
ed ſcheme, and diſcloſe to public fight the whole turpitude of 
the adminiſtration ; there is no help, this muſt be done, and 
ſuch a party muſt be formed, becauſe ſuch a party alone will 
ſubmit to a drudgery of this kind. But a prince, who is not in 
theſe circumſtances, will not have recourſe to theſe means. He 
has others more open, more noble, and more effectual in his 
power: he knows that the views of his government are right, 
and that the tenor of his adminiſtration is good ; but he knows 
that neither he nor his miniſters are infallible, nor impeccable. 
There may be abuſes in his government, miſtakes in his admi- 
niſtration, and guilt in his miniſters, which he has not ob- 
ſerved: and he will be far from imputing the complaints, that 
gave him occaſion to obſerve them, to a ſpirit of party; much 
leſs will! he treat thoſe who carry on ſuch proſecutions in a 
legal manner, as incendiaries, and as enemies to his govern- 
ment. On the contrary, he will diſtinguiſh the voice of his *> 
people from the clamor of a faction, and will hearken to it. 

He will redreſs grievances, correct errors, and reform or puniſh * 
miniſters. This he will do as a good prince: and as a wiſe h 
one, he will do it in ſuch a manner that his dignity ſhall be 
maintained, and that his authority ſhall increaſe, with his re- 

putation, by it. F 


SHOULD the efforts of a mere faction be bent to calumniate 
his government, and to diſtreſs the adminiſtration on ground- 
leſs pretences, and for inſufficient reaſons; he will not neglect, 
but he will not apprehend neither, the ſhort- lived and con- 1 
temptible ſcheme. He will indeed have no reaſon to do ſo; 4 
for let the fautors of male-adminiſtration, whenever an oppo- 
ſition is made to it, affect to inſinuate as much as they 1 * EO 
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that their alters. arc in no-/otharicirccumiantes ac Miete ts 
which. the very beſk miniſters ſand expoſed, objects of general 
'enxy and of particular malice, it will remain eternally: true, 
that paging oppoſition, in a well negulated monarchy, can 
never be, ſtrong — durable. To be — of the truth 
of this pro Wen one needs only to reflect how many well - 
N pins have been en and how Fear» have ſuc- 
ceeded, againſt the moſt wicked and the weakeſt adminiſtra- 
tions. Every King of Britain has means enough in his power, to 
defeat and to ö olation, But a Par RIOT KING, above 
all others, may dc reſt his cauſe on the innocency of his 
adminiſtration, on the: conſtitutional ſtrength of the crown, and 


on the concurrence of his people, to — he dares appeal, 
and by whom he will be ſupported. 


To conclude all I will ſay on the diviſions of this kind; 
let me add, that the caſe of a groundleſs oppoſition can 
hardly happen in a bad reign, becauſe in ſuch a reign juſt oc- 
BET caſions of oppoſition. muſt of courſe be frequently given, as 

R we have allowed that they may be given ſometimes, tho very 

* -rarely, in a good reign 5 but that, whether it be well or ill 
grounded, whether it be that of the nation, or that of a fae- 

tion, the conduct of the prince with reſpect to it will be the 

ſame; and one way or other this conduct muſt have a very fa- 

tal event. Such a prince will not mend the adminiſtration, as 

K long as he can reſiſt the juſteſt and moſt popular oppoſition: 
| | and, therefore, this oppoſition will laſt and grow, as long as 
A fi conſtitution is in foree, and the ſpirit of liberty is pre- 

ſerved; for fo long even a change of his miniſters, without a 

change. of his meaſures, will not be ſufficient. The former 

without the latter is a mere banter, and would be deemed and 

| taken for ſuch, by every man who did not oppoſe on a factious 

principle ; that 1 mean of getting into power at any rate, ol 

uſing 


* 


A PATRIOT KING. 1 
uſing it as ill, perhaps worſe than the men he helped to turn 
out of it. Now if ſuch men as theſe abound, and they will 
abound in the decline of a free government, a bad prince, 
whether he changes or does not change his miniſters, may 
hope to govern by the ſpirit and art of a faction, againſt the 
ſpirit and ſtrengti of the nation. His character may be too 
low, and that of his miniſter too odious, to form originally 
even a faction that ſhall be able to defend them. But they may 
apply to their purpoſes a party that was formed on far diffe- 
rent occaſions, and bring numbers to fight for a cauſe in which 
many of them would not have lifted. The names, and with 
the names the animoſity of parties, may be kept up, when the 
cauſes that formed them ſubſiſt no longer. N or tte 


Wu a party is thus revived or continued in the ſpirit of 
a faction, the corrupt and the infatuated members of it will act 
without any regard to right or wrong: and they who have aſ- 
ſerted liberty in one reign, or oppoſed invaſions of one kind, will 
give it up in another reign, and abet invaſions of another kind; 
tho they ſtill diſtinguiſh themſelves by the ſame appellation, ſtill * 
ſpread the ſame banner, and {till deafen their adverſaries, and BE 
one another with the ſame cry. If the national cauſe prevails 
againſt all the wicked arts of corruption and diviſion, that an 
obſtinate prince and flagitious miniſtry can employ; yet will the 
ſtruggle be long, and the difficulties, the diſtreſſes, and the dan- 
ger great, both to the king and to the people. The beſt he can 
hope for, in ſuch a caſe, will be to eſcape with a diminution of 
his reputation, authority, and power. ' He may be expoſed to 
ſomething worſe; and his ohſtinacy may force things to ſuch 
extremities, as they Who oppoſe him will lament, and as the 
preſervation of liberty and good government can alone juſtify. 
If the wicked arts I ſpeak of prevail, faction will be propagated 
through the whole nation, an ill or well grounded oppoſition 
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will be, who ſhall gevern, not, how they fall be governed! 
In thort, uniberſal corifufion will follow, and a 4 
— en any fide, will enflave ull Hills.” = 42 as ef; 'G: 
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1 Hot over-clryed: the Aeg. Such e 


muſt follow ſuch a conduct: and therefore let mie ſe; how 


much more ſafe, more eaſy, more pleaſant, more honorable as 
it, for a prince to. cottedt, if he has not prevented, — 
adminiſtratien? That he may be able to reſt his exuſe, as 1 
faid before, on the ſtrength the cron and the concurrence. 
of his people, en Te ee to riſe in _— 
tion to him. . nasha mes 


#18 [15351 7 


a A Bet KAG will 40 He ay = one 
pen and diſcourage anvther, upon vecaftons wherein the. 
te of his kingdom makes ſuch a temporary meaſure ne- 
pope : but he will none, much leſs will he 
y. He will Ht no party, 
wil moſt imprudent thing a king can do, iſt himſelf in any. 
It will be his aim to purſue! true of government 
independently of all: and, by a ſteddy adherence to thus mea- 
ſure, his reign will become un undeniable and glorivus 
that a wife and good prince may unite his ſubjects, and rare 


{elf the centre of their union, Den _ of on. 


divifone that e been hitherto "mentioned. 

wi us now view the Aividel ſtate of : b 
light. In this, the divifions will appear more odious, more 
dangerous; leſs dependent on the influence, and leſs 
to the authority, of the crown. Such wWäll be the ate, 
eee A . is' "ty about ſubmiſſien to their prince, 


Condo anc thts l, of ſpirit — ſufficient” to 


oppoſe, 


e longer, andl che comet ang pats 
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Tor, * wil; be e , of his N . pu- 
ſue in arms thoſęe who preſume to take arms oft kim: F 555 
be will purſue: tham like zcbellions Ae he ſecks 

reclaim, and non lil inreconti leable eee eee 
do exterminate. Another, prince may blom up the flame of civil 
war by: unpravoked eee thaſe zealous: againſt him 
who were at: worſh i and determine the difaffedtion 
of others tar open mbellion. When he has L againſt 
the: faction he helped to form, as he could not: bore 5 prevatled 
i the bent of the nation had been; e 
willing to aſeribe his ſucceſs) to a party, that he maꝝ have that 
pretence to govern by a party: and, far from reconciling the 
minds that have been alienatedi from him, and rev uniting big 
fubjects im a willing unforced fubmiſſion to him, he may be 
content to maintain himſelf on that throne, where the Ca of 
God and man haue placed him, by the melancholy expedient 
that: uſurpers and; tyrants, who have no other in their power, 
employ; the expedient of force. But a-Patrron King will 
act: with another and entertain noblen and wiſer views, 
from firſt to laſt, — — whole: courſe of ſuch a cons» 
juncture. Nothing: leſs than the hearts of his people will con- 
tent fuck; a-prinee;; nor will he think his throne on 
till it iseftablifhed-there.. That be may have time and oppor: 
tunit tai gain them, therefore, he will prevent the n — 
break ing out, if by: art and management he can do it. 4 

he cannot; he will endeavor to keep, it frorm ſpreadi 
af * rebellion * * Tz ar- 
7988 tiempts, 
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62 FHH YDEATOR + | 
tempts, he will remember peate, like the herdid king 


2 "IRE. 


Iirk 

now quoted, in the midſt of war. Like him he will —4 f 
advantages of puſhitig the latter, rather than loſe an oppob 
tunity of promoting the former: like him, in the heat of bat 
tle he will ſpare, and in the triumph of victory condeſoend: 
like him, he will beat down the violence of this flame: by His 
valor, and extinguiſh even the embers of it, by his eue e 
e bs | CF It een ö 30317364 TEL 

Ax may happen, that a prince, capable of holding ſueh a 
conduct as this, may not have the opportunity. He may 

ſucceed to the throne after a contrary eonduct has been held? 
and when, among other diviſions which ' male-adminiftration 

and the tyranny of faction have increaſed and confirmed, there 
is one againſt the eſtabliſned government ſtill in being, tho 
not ſtill: in arms. The 'uſe is obvious, Which a faction in 
power might make of ſuch/a circumſtance under a weak prince, 
by ranking in that diviſion all thoſe who oppoſed the admi- 
niſtration; or at leaſt by holding out equal danger to him 
from two quarters, from their enemies Who meant him no 
harm, and from his enemies who could do him none. But 
fo groſs an artifice will not impoſe on a prince of another 
character: he will ſoon diſcern the diſtinctions it becomes 
him to make. He will fee, in this inſtance, how faction 
breeds, nouriſhes, and perpetuates faction: he will obſerve 
how far that of the court contributed to form the other, and 
contributes ſtill to keep it in countenance and credit, among 
thoſe who confider more what ſuch men are againſt, than what 
they are for. He will obſerve, how much that of the 
diſaffected gives pretence to the other who keeps a monopoly 
of power and wealth; one of which oppreſſes, and the other 
beggars, the reſt of the nation. His penetration will oon 
diſcover, that theſe factions break in but little on the body 

of his people, and that it depends on him alone to take from 
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A BATRIOQT WING. un 
them! eyeb! the ſtrength they have rhe, that of the for- 
pure, and that 
Sinepally = the ahuſe which the former makes 
pen the whole, the meaſures he has to purſue 
towards the em. jen. of a. Parrot, King, the union 
of his people will appear to him extremely eafy. How ſhould 


they be 3 75 We the factions — be diſſolved, the 


moment that the favor of the prince is withdrawn : and the 


other is diſarmed, as ſoon as it is marked out. It will have 
no ſhelter, and it muſt therefore be ſo marked out, under a 


good and wiſe adminiſtration; for, whether the members of 


it avow their prineiples by refuling thoſe teſts of fidelity which 


the law requires, or 8 by taking them, they 
will be known alike. One difference, and but one will be 
made: between them in the general 278 of mankind, a diffe- 
rence ariſing from the greater degree of infamy that will be- 
long juſtly 8 the latter. The firſt may paſs for fools; the lat- 
ter muſt yas: without excuſe, for i Pp 


=. ina! 3376401 V4 4d HIER 124 | oy 


en ebe I uſe. found harſhly, "but: the ES is juſt: 


anch it will appear to be fo in = "higheſt degree, and upon 
the higheſt reaſon, if we ſtop to make a eln or two, 
that deſerve very well to be made, on the conduct of our 
Jacobites; for I deſite no ſtronger inſtance on which to eſta- 


bliſh the ale. and to zuſſily the terms I have uſed. Now 
all theſe, whether they ſwear or whether they do not, are 
liable to one particular objection, that did not lie againſt 
thoſe who were, in former days, enemies to the king on the 
throne. In the days of Vork and Lancaſter, for inſtance, a man 


might be againſt the prince on the throne, without being 
the — his country... The conſtitution, con- 


_ the crown by hereditary right. in the lame family: and 
he mh: was a Yorkiſt, and he = was a Lancaſtrian, — 


9 | e. 
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and. E doubt: mat. did, pretend im even med en Jamey ah 
Fhi 2 
7 both: aud, neretore,. fo; much indulgence: was ſhawn} by 
Jaw to wht uw. the time of Him the ſeventh, 
that. (ubmſſions to a king: de fata caulk not be impu- 
teck as crime ta either: Ehus again, 19. deſeend lower in 
hiſtory ; when. the-exeluſam. of the dur of Yaws was: prefied 
Sth reigm of Car Ls cha: ſenond, the right of that prince 
to tlie HD was nat diiputed. His divine right indeed; fuck 
a divine night as his grandfanber and fathen had aſſerted be- 
fore bum, was not muy regarded: ; bum his night by the con 
ſtitution, his legal! right, was — — — 
inſiſtech om a Jaw: as: to: bar it; But cuerp Jacobite, | 
at this time, goes: beyond: alli theſe ex and; is: a rebel 
to the e let under which: he is borm as well as tu the 
prince on the throne,. n 
right of ſucneſſion in a ne- family. He reſiſts; this law; and 
aſſerts, on his own private authority, not only; a. right im n- 
tradiction to it, but a right extinguiſhed by it. This abſun- 
dity is o great, that it cannot lhe ended, „ enerpt hy ad - 
vancing à greater: and therefore: it is urged, that no poer on 
<arth could. alter the conſtitutiom in this nor extin- 
guiſh a right to the crown inherent in the Stuart family; and 
_ from a that is, fon a. divine. authoring 
This kind of plea for refuſing fulmilſion, to. the Jaws of 
the land, if it was admitted, 1 ſerve an purpoſe as 
well as that fox whinh its brought. Our N | 
it formerly, and I do: not  fee- why a conſcientions fab, 
monarchy man had not as much right to urge is formerly, 
as. 5 has now. But if conſcience, tliat is private o 
nion, may excuſe: the fifch-monarchy-mam and: the Facobite, 
who act conformably: to it, from alb imputations except:thoſe 
3 PINS Bop . * 


15 the ſchovlmen in 


1 a eser- 2180 C. . 
1 che principles he 1etzins, acknowlcdgns the 
| he renobnets, takes 'waths Se are en right 
and calls Stick tw dine to apremeditated yr Some caſuiſtry. 
has been erhplo 26 excuſe theſe men 10 themſelves and to 
others. But iu and un truth every vorher, deſtroys, by 
diſtinctidns and exceptions, all morality, and effaces the eſſen- 
tial -Uifferetnce betwercn Tipht/and wrong, good and evil. This 
general dave done on many ocraſibns; the forts . 
of Loyoux'in'particular : and I wh with all my heart that no- 
thing af the fame kind could be dhjected ta any other divines. 
dome political reaſoning has been 1 as well as the ca- 
ſuiſtry here ſpoken d, and to the fame p t has been 
aid, that the conduct of thoſe Aare a enn. 
went, to which they fubmit and fwear, is quftified by the 
of the Revolution. But nothing can be more falſe 
and frivolous; By the uf the Revolution, a ſub- 
jet may reſiſt, no doubt, the who endeavours 'to ruin 
and enflaye his people, and may puth tliis reſiſtance to the 
peter ound ee him and his race: but 'wall it 
follour, chat, becauſe we may juſtly take arms againſt a prince 
whoſe right to govern we once acknowledged, and cho by Aub 
ſequent acts has forfeited chat right, we may fu enr to a Tight 
we do not acknowledpe, und refiſt a prince whoſe conduct 
has mot „ een I N dit- 
Lye ne IP — 
— ſhall \ his iy ee e 
ee e 4 5 ublic writing, che refutation f 
which never came to my hands, and, 1 think, nevet will. Og 
return to the ſubject 155 my preſent diſcourſe” And Iy, that 
ſuch factions as theſe can neter create any ohſttuction to a 
_ prince who purſues tlie union of his ſubjects, nor diſturb the 
bebe of is as aa who compoſe” them 
„ muſt 


75 
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muſt be deſperate, and impotent; 5 moſt deſſ picable of al 
characters, when they go together. Every bonelfe and ſenſible 
man will diſtinguiſh himſelf out of their number: and they 
will remain, as they deſerve? to be, hewers of wood} and 
drawers of N to > the "Ou of cheir fellow: how: fog this 4 


18 


Tuns will remain ee if thiyitn are- ee 0 then 
ſelves, and to that habitual en ee which they have not 
ſenſe and ſpirit enough to break. But if a Prince, out of 
goodneſs or policy, ſhould think it worth his while to 
take them from under this influence, and to break theſe ha- 
bits; even this diviſion, the moſt abſurd of all others, Will 
not be found incurable. A man Wo dias hot fem the inſide 
of parties, nor had opportunities to examine nearly their ſe- 
cret motives, can hardly conceive how little a ſhare principle 
of any ſort, tho principle of ſome ſort? or! other be Aways 
pretended, has in the determination of theit conduct. Ra. 
ſon has ſmall effect on numbers. A turn of 'imaginationy often 
as violent and as ſudden as a guſt of wind, determines their com- 
duct: and paſſion is taken, by others, and by themſelyes too, 
when it grows into habit elpecially, for principle. What gave 
ſtrength and ſpirit to a Facobite party after the late king's accef- 
ſion ? The true anſwer is, a ſudden turn of the ĩimaginations of 
a whole party to reſentment and rage, that were turned a lit- 
tle before to quiet ſubmiſſion, and patient expectation- Prin- 
ciple had as little ſhare in making the turn, as reaſon had in 
conducting it. Men who had ſenſe, and temper too; before 
that moment, thought of nothing, after it, but of ſetting up 
a tory king abaidſt a whig king: and when: ſome of them 
were aſked, if they were ſure a popiſh king would make a 
good tory king ? or whether they were 3 — to ſacri- 
nice their religion and liberty to him? the anſwer was, Meg 
that they would take arms — _ if by made attempts 
. 


f 


_ A PATRIOT KING. | 97 
an niches. that this might be the caſe, perhaps, in fix months 
after-his reſtoration; but that, in the mean time, they would 
endeavor his reſtoration. This is no ted fact: and 
L leavt all men to judge, to what ſuch ſentiments and con- 
duct muſt be aſcribed, to principle or paſſion, to reaſon or 
madneſs ? What gives obſtinacy without ſtrength, and ſullen- 
neſs without ſpirit, to the Jacobite: tories at this time ? Ano- 
ther turn of imagination, or rather the ſame ſhewing itſelf in 
another ſorm; à factious habit, and a factious notion, con- 
verted into a notion of policy and honor. They are taught 
to believe, that by clinging together they are a conſiderable 
weight, which may be thrown in to turn the ſcale in any 
event; and that in the mean time, to be a ſteddy ſuffering 
party is an honor they may flatter themſelves with: very juſtly. 
Thus, they continue teddy to engagements which moſt of 
them ꝓviſh in their hearts they had never taken; and ſuffer for 
principles, in ſupport of which not one of — would Tp Kind 
ture — nene the te Wine Claret nn, \ 
1109 Hd Phot P23 LEAR 24 A 
„Imi wee from all 9055 ths n ſaid, an 
from che reflections which theſe hints may ſuggeſt, that in 
whatever light we view the divided ſtate of a people, there is | 
none in which theſe diviſions will appear incurable, nor an 1 
union of the members of a great community with one ano- 
ther, and with their head; unattainable. It may happen in N 
chis caſe as it does in many others, that things uncommon W 0 0N 
may paſs ; for; improbable ar impoſſible: and, as nothing can | 
be more uncommon than a PATRIOT Kin; there will be 
no room to wonder if the natural and certain effects of his 
conduct ſhould appear improbable or impoſſible to many. 
But there is ſtill ſouetliing more in this caſe. Tho the union 
we ſpeak of be ſo much for the intereſt of every king and 
ION that their f ro rol ity muſt in- 
Vor. III. | glory" N N _— "ny; | 
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__. or diminiſhs in proportion. as they: approach nearer to 
it, or are further removed from it; yet is there another in- 
tereſt, by Which princes and people both ate oſten impoſed: 
upon fo. far, as, to miſtake it ſor their o- Rn. The intereſt 1 
mean, is that of private ambition. It would be caſy to:ſhew- 
in many! inſtanges, and particularly Shine of uniting inſtead 
of dividing, and of governing by a national canturrence 
inſtead of governing by che management of parties and 
factions in the ſtate, how widely different, nay | ied rh 
pugnant, the intereſts of private ambition and e real 
um are, Men, therefore, who are warmed: by the firſt, | 
and have no ſenſe of the laſt, will declare for dinidian, as they: | 
do far corruption, in oppoſition to union and tu integrity of 
government. They will not. indeed declare directly, that the 
two former ate in the abſtract preferable}; but they will aflunm, 
with. great airs of ſufficiency, ere both are rare and 
conclude from. hence, chat in practice it is neceſſary to Com- 
ply with both. This ſubterfuge once open, there is no falſe 
and immoral: meaſure, in political management, which may. 
not be ayowed and recommended. But. the very men, Who 
hope to eſcape by opening it, ſhut it up again, and ſecure. 
their own. condemnation, when they labor to confirm: di- 
viſions, and to corruption, and thereby to oreate the 
very neceſſity that they plead-in. their exauſe. Neceſſity of 
this kind there is in reality none; ſor it ſeems; full as ahſurd 
to ſay, that popular 33 be cultivated, becauſe po- 
pular union cannot be pracured, as it would be to, ſay — 
poiſon, muſt be poured into a — becauſe it cannot be 
healed. The practice of morality, in private life, — ner. 
ver arrive at ideal perfection: muſt we give up 
therefore, ta all mannet of immęrality d and muſſ thoſe = 
are charged with our inſtruction endeavor to make us the 
wel profligate of men, 1 they 2 wins? * 
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A verlor KN 9 0 
"Eben the opens "I f Neman Hhbiits made 
men deſirous to unite in ſociety and under government, that 
they might defend thernſelves the better againſt injuries: but 
the ſame depravity al nee 0. Lm the de} of em⸗ 
ploying Goletity to o ade and ſpoil ſocieties ; and to diſturb 
che peace of the great eofimorwealth'sf mankind, with more 
force and effect in ſuch collective bodies, than they could do 
individually. Juſt ſo it happens in the domeſtic economy of 
particular ſtates: and their peace is diſturbeck by the fame 
_ paſſions” Some of their membets content thertiſelves with the 


common benefits of Hoelety, and empley alf their itiduſtty to 
promote the publie good i but Toric propoſe to themſelbes a 
ſeparate intereft; and, that they ma) purfue it the more effec- 


tually, they affociate with others.” Tus faction are in them, 
what nations are in the wofdd 3 they invade and rob one atio- 
ther: and, while each putſues a te ĩntereſt, the com- 
mon intereſt is ſacrificed by them all that of matikind in gone 
caſe; that of ſome particular community itr the other. This 
has been, and muſt always be, in ſome meaſure, the courſe 
of human affairs, eſpecially in free odiihitties, Where the paſ- 
Hons of men are leſs reſtrained by authority: and I am not 
wild enough to ſuppeſe that a PATRIOT rn e can © 
human nature But I am reaſonable enough to ſuppoſe, that, 
without altering franiart nature; he may give a check to this 
courſe of human affairs, in his own Kingdom at leaſt; that 
he may defeat the deſigns, and break the fpirit of ſation, in 
ſtead of partakkinig in one, and aſſuming 
if he cannot render the union of his fubj „ unverfah he 
may render it ſo general as to anſwer all the ende of good go- 
 Verninent; Wate' * blic tran villie A Ore, wer, 
And fame. 11 i in 3 * inne 8 II. * : ug r 
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Ir theſe ha were ever . they were — un in 
* country, in the days of our 1124 BETH. She found her 


kingdoms full of faRions, aud factions of another conſequence 
and danger than theſe of our days, whom ſhe would have diſ- 
perſed with a puff of her breath. She could not re- unite 
them, it is true: the papiſt continued a papiſt, the puritan a 


puritan; one furious, the other ſullen. But ſhe united the 


great body of the people in her and their common intereſt, ſhe 


inflamed them with one national ſpirit: and, thus armed, ſhe 


maintained tranquillity at home, and carried ſuccour to her 
friends and terror to her enemies abroad. There were cabals 
at her court, and intrigues among her miniſters. It is ſaid 
too, that ſhe did not diſlike that there ſhould be ſuch. But 
theſe were kept within her court. They could not cree 

abroad, to ſow diviſion among her people: and her greateſt 
. favorite, the earl of Ess Rx paid the price of attempting it 
with his head. Let our great doctors in politics, who preach 
ſo learnedly on the trite text Divide et impera, com- 


pare the conduct of ELI Z ABR TH in this reſpect with that of 
her ſucceſſor, who endeavoured to govern his kingdom by the 
notions of a faction that he raiſed, and to manage his parlia- 


ment by undertakers: and they muſt be very obſtinate in- 


deed, if they refuſe to eee ge, that a wiſe and good 


prince can unite a divided people, — a weak and wicked 
prince cannot; and that the conſequences of national union 


are glory and happineſs to the prince and to the people; whilſt 


thoſe of diſ- union n ame and mine on Lene a APW 


them too on poſterity. 


* — * 


I nav dwelt 55 on the laſt bead, not FEA eee it 


is of great importance in itſelf, and at all times, big becuuſe 
it is rendered more fo than ever at this time, by the unex- 
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| A PATRIOT KING. e 

ampled àvowal of contrary principles. Hitherto it has been 
thought the higheſt pitch of profligacy to own, inſtead of con - 
cealing, crimes; and to take pride in them, inſtead of being 
aſhamed of them. But in our age men have ſoared to a pitch 
ſtill higher. The firſt is common, it is the practice of num- 
bers, and by their numbers they keep one another in counte- 
nance. But the choice ſpirits of theſe days, the men of 
mode in politics; are far from ſtopping where criminals of all 
kinds have ſtopt, when they have gone even to this point; 
for generally the moſt hardened of the inhabitants of Newgate 
do not go ſo far. The men I ſpeak of contend, that it is not 
enough to be vicious by practice and habit, but that it is ne- 
ceflary to be ſo by principle. They make themſelves miſſion- 
aries of faction as well as of corruption: they recommend 


both, they deride all ſuch as imagine it poſſible, or fit, to re- 


— 


tain truth, integrity, and a diſiutereſted regard to the public 
in public life, and pronounce” every man a fool who is not 
ready to act like a knave. I hope that enough has been ſaid, 
tho much more might have been ſaid, to expoſe the wicked- 
neſs of theſe men, and the abſurdity of their ſchemes; and 
to ſhewꝭ that a Par ROT KING may walk more cafily and 
ſucceſsfully in other paths of government, © per tutum pla- 
numque iter religionis, juſtitiae, honeſtatis, virtutumque mo- 
ralium.“ Let me proceed, therefore, to mention two other 
heads of the conduct that ſuch a king will hold, and it ſhall 
be my endeavor not to fall into the ſame prolixity. eee 
Axkix d who eſteems it his duty to ſupport, or to re- 
ſtore, if that be needful, the free conſtitution of a limited 
monarchy; who forms and maintains a wiſe and good admi- 
niſtration; who ſubdues faction, and promotes the union of 
his people: and who makes their greateſt good the conſtant 
object of his government, may be ſaid, no doubt, to be 
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that can ariſe, are included in theſe general characteriſtics of 


in the true intereſt of his kingdom. All-the-particulat\ gage: 


a wiſe and good reign, And yet it ſeems-proper to mention, 
under a diſtinct head, ſome particular inſtances that have not 
been touched, wherein this wiſdom and goodneſs. will exert 


4 


themſelves. | 


Now, tho the true intereſt of ſeveral- ſtates may be the 


ſame in many reſpects, yet is there always ſome difference to be 
perccived, by a diſcerning eye, both in theſe intereſts, and in 


the manner of purſuing them; a difference that ariſes from 
the ſituation of countries, from the character of people, from 
the nature of government, and even from that be and 
ſoil ; from circumſtances that are, like theſe, permanent, and: 
from others that may be deemed more accidental. To il- 
luſtrate all this by examples, would be eaſy, but long. I 
ſhall content myſelf therefore to mention, in ſome inſtances 
only, the difference that ariſes, from the cauſes referred to, 


between the true intereſt of our country, and that of ſome or 
all our neighbours on the continent: and leave others to ex- 


tend and apply in their own. thoughts the compariſon I ſhall 
hint at, rather than enlarge upon. - | 

Tus fituation of Great Britain, the character of her peo- 
ple, and the nature of her government, fit her far trade and 
commerce. Her climate' and her ſoil make them neceſſary 
to her well-being. By trade and commerce we grow a rich 
and powerful nation, and by their decay we are growing 
poor and impotent. As trade and commerce enrich, ſo they 


fortify, our country. The ſea is our barrier, ſhips are our for- 


treſſes, and the mariners, that trade and commeree alone can fur 
niſh, are the garriſons to defend them. France lies under great 


diſadvantages in trade and commerce, by the nature of her 
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A PAT RTO T K 1 G 103. 

| governm ernment. Her advantages, in ſituation, are as great at 
leaſt as ours. Thoſe that ariſe, from the temper and cha- 

racter of her people, are a Httie different perhaps, and yet 
upon the whole equivalent. Thoſe of her climate and her 
ſoil are ſuperior to ours, and indeed to thoſe of any Euro- 
pean nation. The United Provinces have the ſame advantages 
that we have in the nature of their government, more per- 
- haps in the temper and character of their people, leſs to be 
ſure in their ſituation, climate, and ſoil. But, without de- 
fcending into a longer detail of the advantages and diſadvan- 
tages attending each of theſe nations in trade and com- 
merce, it is ſuffieient for my preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that 
Great Britain ſtands in a certain middle between the other 
two, with regard to wealth and power ariſing from theſe 
ſprings. A leſs, and a leſs conftant, application to the im- 
provement of theſe may ſerve the ends of France; a greater 
is neceſſary in this country; and a greater ſtill in Holland. 
The French may improve their natural wealth and power by 
the improvement of trade and commerce. We can have no. 
wealth, nor power by conſequence, as Europe is now con- 
ſtituted, without the improvement of them, nor in any de- 
gree but proportionably to this improvement. The Dutch. 
eannot ſubſiſt withaut them. They bring wealth to other na- 
tions, and are neceſſary to the well being of them; but they 
fupply che Dutch with food and raiment, and are neceſſary 
n e {tt Ht gs fr 


.” 


Tur reſült of what has beer faid is, in general, that the: 
wealth and power of all nations depending ſo much on their 
trade and commerce, and every nation being, like the three 
F- have mentioned, in ſuch different circrumſtances of ad- 
vantage or diſadvantage in the purſuit of this common in- 
tereſt; a good government, and therefore the government of 
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Let any man, — knowledge thou 1 Late com 
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- Provinces} and then their artifixial e th ui 
him confider minutely the „ hs wre haye Wit Wh 
tion, extent, and nature f Suri aut byer 1 1 24 
a ſew. falt marſſies gained oh the And 5 
from itt and after "that, let him cn! wn 55 early tee 
provinees have raiſed thetmſelves to ff Ifty of wea ich an nd. 
power with the kingdom of Gredt Britain, The Wh When at He 
this difference of improvement r Ie Ars ptainl fro ehce? | 
the Dutch have been tom waage 25 mon 
wealth, a nation of: patriots Ali hants. IT E uit = 
that people has ot been diverted: den b tyyd o hee the. 
defence of their liberty. and „ler improverjient” of t cit t trade i 
and commerce : which have left carried Uh by: by theth w * 
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I . A FATRIOT KING. 105 
Tast and commerce, ſuch as they were in thoſe days, 
Had been ſometimes, and in ſome inſtances, before the reign | 
of Queen ELIZABETH, encouraged and improved: but the 
great encouragements were given, the great extenſions and 
improvements were made, by that glorious princeſs. To: 
her we owe that ſpirit of domeſtic and ſoreign trade which, 
is not quite extinguiſhed... It was ſhe who gave that rapid. 
motion to our whole mercantile ſyſtem which is not entirely 
ceaſed. They both flagged under her ſucceſſor; were not re- 
vived under his ſon ; were checked, diverted, clogged, and 
interrupted, during our civil wars: and began. to exert new 
vigor after the reſtoration, in a long courſe of peace; but met 
with new- difficulties, -too, from the. confirmed rivalry of the 
Dutch, and the growing rivalry of the French. To one of 
theſe. the puſillanimous character of JAMES the faſt gave 
many. ſcandaleus oceaſions: and the other 1 by 
the conduct of CyarLEs the ſecond, who never was in the 
true intereſt of the people he governed. From the revolu- 
tion to the death of queen ANNE, however trade and com- 
merce might be aided and encoutaged in other reſpects, they. 
were neceſſarily ſubjected to depredations; abroad, and over- 
loaded by taxes at home, during the courſa of two. great 
wars. From the acceſſion of the late king to this hour, in the 
midſt of a full peace, the dehts of the nation continue much. 
the ſame, the taxes have been increaſed, and for eighteen 
years of this time we have tamely ſuffered continual depreda- 
tions. from the moſt, contemꝑtible maritime power in Europe, 5 
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A Parzio7, K TNS will . neither, neglect, nor facrifice his: 
country's intereſt,” No other intereſt, neither a foreign nor 
a domeſtic, neither a public nor a private, will influence his 
conduct in government. He will not multiply taxes wan- 
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tonly, nor keeps up} thoſe HH als 
laid, that he may keeprup legions. of ner 
not continue national debt, by All ſorts ee JUN 
_ profuſion; nor, more igkedly (Bill, 0 q p ο 92 91 
IO and impoveriſſing the people; chat he 5 wit 
r eaſe corrupt 10 and govern, the whole, 
g to the dictates of His, paſſions and, arbitrary ill | Ao g 
wow and encouragemend to manuſgatory at home, to g 
and protect trade: abroad, t e d keep in h in heart the 
nationahcolonies, like ſo many farms oß the, mother — 1 
will be principal and conſtant pafts of che atkention of ſuẽ 
a prince. The wealth: of the nation he will * juſtly eſteem 
to be his Wealth, the power; his power, the' ſecurity and the : 
Honor, his ſecurity * Honor; and, by the very means by 
which he promotes, the, two first, he will wilely E the 
two laſt; for by theſe means, and by theſe alone, can the great 
advantage of the ſituation of this kingdom be taken and i im- 
proved. * Jer N cov EHE 8 10 wap . th! EL 614 15 | 
irh 207 11 io eig N ads << 7 1 jo 0 Eintr. Alg 


RBK T. BRAIN is. an illand: Pp and, | nations on he 
continent are at immenſe wendy maintaining their ba tiers, 
and, perpetually, on their guard, and frequently embrpiled, 0 
extend or ſtrengthen them, Great Britain may, if her governors 
pleaſe, accumulate; wealth, in maintaining hers 3 niake herſelf 
ſecure from invaſions, and be ready to invade others When her 
on immedigte intereſt, or dhe general [intereſt of Europe, 
requires it. Of all which TOE Lat eons reign is a we- 
morable example, and undeniable proof. I aid; the gene 
ral intereſt of Europe; becauſe it . to me that this, alone, 
ſhould call our councils off from an eo tire application 
to their «domeſtic and proper buſineſs. /| nations maſt 
watch over. every motion of their ** bour: Pen wife 
x ro ans every dehion ; foreſee every a . 
1 Ee 
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atem Ir other 14 almoſt every con- 
as We cannot be! cafily nor ſudden- 
7 1 8 we wende not to aim at any acquiſition. 
6 tlie Continent, ie may. be our intereſt to 
keene f Ge! ſeveral Councils abroad; to 
adviſe, act d 0 abet and oppoſe/; but it never can be: 
our true inteteſt eaſily, and efficiouſly to enter into action, 
much leſs into engagements that imply action and expence... 
Other natious, like the Velites or lig armed troops, ſtand: 
foremoſt in the field, and ſkirmiſh" perf rally,” When a. 
great war begins, we otight, to Tock. on the powers of the 
conti tinent, to hom we incline, like che two firſt, lines, the- 
Principe 8. and Haſtati of 4 Roman army: 'agd on ourſelves, 
ar with theſe legions on 
but to be read) fur the conflict e the 
fortune of he day, be it, Boner or Aaterg calls hs tb it, and 
1 0 the FLUIDS notary. 
war: ITY I 929 Is ko nonmnu 2b 0 YVETTE 
1164 is that 1— 5 of advantage and honor, Which our 
determines: 


of as 


pen on the, continent, II eee degſect it, and diſſipate our 


ſtrengtn on oecafions that touch? us gemötel) or indirectly. 
We are go 
'of this land, PR 


verned by men Wie do not know the true intereſt 
Who have rae other intexeſt more at heurt. 
If we adhere ts it; ſo at leaſt as to deviate lixtle and ſeldom 
from it, as de hal d Wllenkver we ate wiſely and hogeſtly 
| governed, then will chis nation'paake'her proper figure : and 
tone it will be. By a chnuν,attentlon to improve 
hs natural, that is her maritime ſtrength;; by collecting all her 
border within berſelf, and reſerving dem to be laid out on 
t. occaſions, fuch as regard her immediate intereſts and. 


er Rator, or or ſuch as 'are truly e en tothe general 1 8 
F W1Y49 fly I 1 
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of power in Europe; ſhe mu he the arbitratoriof tliflidenous; 
the guürdian of liberty, and) the preſęrver of tho bali 
which has been ſo 1 7 talked” of, and is ſo little under 
Mood; OY 4 fy OST Dota 83151 Banter: 0107 "Af ny 
SERINE an $437 115 * 9e fi yr" 1 * it n rt 45 8 
An we never to be ſoeldiers? ) it will be faid! Ves, 
conſtantly; in ſuuch ptoportion as 18 neceſfary forithe defence 
of good government. To eſtabliſi ſuch a military force as 
mene et bad-*governors! can want; is to eſtabliſh tyrannical 
power” in the king or in the minifterb; and may be wanted 
by the latter, wen the former would ide ſecure without his 
army, if lie broke his miniſter Occaſionally tod we muſt be 
Tolcers," and for offence as well as defence; but in propor- ; 
tion to telle Matufe of the conjuncture, cs always re- 
Utively tothe difference here infiſted n between our ſitu- 
atibn; our ititereſt, and the nature of our ſtrengtiʒ compared 
with thoſe f the otller powers of Europe Ws, not in pro- 
portion to the deſires, or even to the Wants, of the nations 
With whom we are confederated: Like other amphibious kni- 
mals, we muſt come occaàſionally on ſhore: but the water is 
more property 6ur-elemunt, and in it, like them, as we find 
Su — 5 —_— ſo * exert our greateſt force. 
eon 6 rt air ie * 
WAA 1 on a very "ſhortly; deſeryes to be 
conſiderell, and e een by Low man whb:thas)or 
may hive, any ſhare in tlie Nee of Great Britain. 
For we have flot only departed” too nuch from our true tid- - 
tiohal' intereſe in this reſpect; but we have done ſo witli the 
general ap plauſe even of well. umenning men, who did not diſ- 
| Ser that 15 waſted ourſelves by an impropet application 
of our ſtrengthi in comunEures when we might have ſervell 
the Tommon cauſe far more uſefully, nay with entire effet, 
2 8 roper Wenn ae Oy" PF Thete wk 
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dene wre, 0 Armies grey ſomuch into ſaſhion, 
in time ſohνννẽ, among men e meant well to their country, 
that they whO mah all to it have kept, and keep them ſtill 
up in the profoundeſt peace: and the number of our ſoldiers, 
in this iſland alone, is almoſt double to that of our erg 
That they! art kept up againſt foreign enemies, cannot be 
ſaid with any color. I they are kept for ſhew, they are ridi- 
culous; if they are kept fon any other purpoſe whatever, they 
are too da to be ſuffered, A PO Kine, ſecond- 
ed by. miniſters attached to the true intereſt of their country, 
would ſoon reform this abuſe, and ſavera great part of this ex- 
pence; or apply it, im a manner preſerable een to the ſaving 
it, tothe maintenance of a body of marine foot, and to the 
charge of à rcgiſter of thirty or forty; thouſand ſeamen. But 
no thoughts Ie chest, no gveat deſigus for the honor and in- 
tereſt of the kingdom, will be 9 till men who 
| hae this honor-and iar at hearariſe to power WH HK 
ohen 347 to eis i/ 5 o D 10 ,contab "3; 0417 
_ oni n tal the laſt We IL. ſhall conſider 
the character and conduct df a Pays ron NNO and let 
it not be thought to be of the leaſt importance, cho it may 
ſeem, at the fiſt mention to concern appearances, rather 
than vealities and to be nothing more than a circumſtance 
contained- in or implied by therigreat patts of the character 
and conduct of ck a king. It is of his perſonal behaviour, 
of his manner of living with other men, and, in a word, of 
his private as well as public life that I mean to ſpeat. It is of 
that decency and grace, that bienſeance of the French, that 
decorum of the Latins, that wperer. of the Greeks, which, can 
never be reflfectod · on any — chat is not laid in virtue: 
but for Want ef Which, à character that is ſo laid will loſe, 
at fall times, part of the luſtre belonging to it, and may, "uf 
-fometirtits not a little miſunderſtood and underyalued, Her 
is not ſeparable from health, nor * — ſaid the Stoics, 
* ES 1 from 
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from virtue: but as a man may be keakbfol without, ne 
handſome, ſo he may be virtuous without being amiable, 


w rate? 


wy 


Tus are certain finiſhing ſtrokes, > lall hand as we 9 2 
monly ſay, to be, given to all the works of art. When 7 ang 
is not given, we may ſee the excellency of general de 
and the beauty of ſome particular parts, A pln e of ihe we art. 
may ſee further „ he may allow for what is wanting, and diſ- 
cern the full merit of a Mei work im one that is unper- 
fect, But; vulgar eyes will not be ſo ſtruck. The work will ap- 
pod, to them defective, becauſe unfiniſhed : ſo that without 
nowing ; preciſely what they: diſlike, they may admire, but they 
will not be pleaſed. Thus in moral characters, tho every, part 
be virtuous and great, or tho the few and ſmall defects in it be 
concealed under the blaze of,, thoſe ſhining qualities that com- 
penſate for them; ; Vet is not this enough even in private life: 


it is leſs fo 1 in 0 life, and ſtill leſs ſo in t that o a, TUG 
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Tuübzt is a certain ſpecies liberals,” hab vr 
0 than explained, and felt than defined, that 1 5 
acquired and tee habitual. to him. A. certain propriety 
of words and actions, that reſults from their rags IB to 
nature and character, muſt always acepmpany him „and create 
an air and manner that run uniformly thro the whole. tenor of 
his. Conduct and behaviour: Which air and manner are ſo far 
from any Find or degree of e chat they cannot be 8 
tained Except by him who is void of, all Lege We ma 
illuſtrate this to" ourſelves, and e it more ſenſible, 
flecting on the conduct of good dramatic or epic unters. 
draw a characters, which they bring on the ſcene, .— 0 
ture, they ſuſtain them thro ug whole piece, and make their 
mer neither fay not do any thing that is not exactly proper 
W ra? FATS 0 mM eke. * . um me- 
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, EY: Wax AX tht on 101 e oth will not [1 Ante an / great 
* 55 1 85 Sog; ut he 
may 1 de 55 ce ſurpri "if th all ones, from 4 ee rea- 
fons, an nd f x } a tho DC i . "which I ſhall not ſtay to 
enumer rate. Ag ift thele, , ther fore, even men, who, are in- 
. of fall ling into "the b es” muſt | be | git on thei r er guard, 
d no men ſo much a As Kin, When” their mind $ are 
filled and their hearts watmed with t rue notions of g 9 8 
ment; "when they k how. their "duty, "and. love their People, 
they * . not fail 4 thy at p ts they ar are to At, 1 the 
council, in dhe Held, © Invia the arduous affairs t h be: 
ah they, x will not begin n to 
as ey are men Aulcef By 18 
the ſame i im preſſions liable to the ern Errors, orga expoſed 
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112 THE IDEA OF 
what miſtreſſes the king of had? The abbaftador re- 
plied, like a formal pedant, that his maſter was a prince who 
feared God, and = no miſtref, but the queen. Henay 
the fourth felt the reflection, and aſked him in return, with 
ſome contempt, * Whether his maſter had not virtues . 

*© to cover one vice? 


Tas fanks or defects, that may be thus covered or com- 
penſated, are, I think, thoſe of the man, rather than thoſe 
of the king ; ſuch as ariſe from conſtitution, and the natural 
rather than the: moral character; ſuch as may be deemed: ac-- 
cidental ſtarts of paſſion, or accidental remiſſneſs im ſome un- 
guarded hours ; Ariſe, it I may fay ſo, of the man on the 
king. When theſe happen ſeldom, and: paſs ſoon, they may 
be hid like ſpots in the ſun: but they are ſpots. ſtill. He: 
who has the means of ſeeing them, will ſee. them: and he 
who has not, may feel the effects 'of them without: know- 
ing preciſely the cauſe. When they continue (for here is 
the danger, becauſe, if they continue, they will increaſe): 
they are ſpots no longer: they ſpread a general ſhade, and- 
obſcure the light in which they were drowned before. The 
virtues of the king are loſt in the vices of the man. 


ALEXANDER had violent paſſions, and thoſe for wine and 
women were predominant, after his ambition, They were: 
ſpots in his character before they prevailed. by. the force of ha: 
bit: as ſoon as they began to do ſo, the Yan and the hero 
appeared leſs, the rake and bully more. Perſepolis was burnt: 
at the inſtigation of Thais, and CLyTus, was killed in a. 
drunken brawl. He repented indeed of theſe two horrible 
actions, and was again the king and hero upon many occa- 
ſions; but he had not been enough on his guard, when the 
ſtrongeſt incitements to vanity and to ſenſual pleaſures offered. 

| themſelves 
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ſee the one, ſaw the other; and he fell a ſacrifice, to their re- 
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"Orrith characters taig ht be erz to contraſte with this; 
the firſt SCir tO AF Naive, for example, or the eldeſt 
Cato! and there will be f no obj edtfon to a compariſon of 
ſuch citizens" of Rome, as theſe were, with Kings of the 
firſt magnitude. Now the reputation of the firſt SCIPIO, was 
not ſo Diet and uncontroyerted 1 in private as in public life; . 
nor Was he allow'd by all, to be a man of ſuch, ſevere virtue, 
as lie affected, and às that: age ed, N41 Avius was 8 | 
to mean Him th ſome verſes GeLivs has preſeryed : : Ban VA 
LERIUs ANT TAS made no ſcruple to afſert, Wi at, far f rom Te 
ſoring the fair Sp aniard to her Kanilß, > he 4 Auched 110 kept 


her. Notwithſt ann this, thority did he not. maig- 
tain?” In what ec ind 9 1 15 5 live apa 5 
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but CaTo's paſſion, as well as that of Serpio, was fubdued 
and kept under by his public character. His virtue warmed, 
inſtead of cooling, by this indulgence to his genius or natural 
temper :. and one may gather, from what T uLLy puts into 
his mouth, in the treatiſe concerning Old age, that even his: 
love of wine was rendered ſubſervient, inſtead of doing hurt, 
to the meaſures he purſued in his public character. 


Givx me leave to inſiſt a little on the two firſt Cars ans,. 
and on Maxc AnTony, I quote none of them as good men, 
but. I may quote them all as great men, and therefore pro- 
perly in this place; ſince a Par RIOT KING mult avoid the 
defects that diminiſh a great character, as well as thoſe that cor- 
rupt a good one. Old Curio called JI urtus Carsar the huſ- 
band of every wife, and the wife of every huſpand; referring 
to his known adulteries, and to the compliances that he was 
ſuſpected of in his youth for Nicouepss. Even his own fol-- 
diers, in the licence of a triumph, ſung lampoons on him for: 
his. -profuſion as well as lewdneſs. The youth of AvugGusTus, 
was defamed as much as that of Julius Topo and both as: 
much as that of Antony. When Rome was ranfanked by 
the pandars of AucusTus, and matrons and virgins were ſtrip- 
ped and ſearched, like . in a market, to chuſe the fitteſt to 
ſatisfy his luſt, did AxroNY do more? When junus ſet no- 
bounds to his debauches in Egypt, except thoſe that ſatiety. 
impoſed, poſtquam epulis bacchoque modum laffata volu- 
“ ptas impoſuit,” when he trifled away his time with CLzo-- 
TRA. in the very eriſis of the civil war, and till his troops 
refuſed to follow him any further in his effeminate progreſs up 
the Nile did AnTony do more? No; all three had vices 
which would have been ſo little borne in any former age of: 
Rome, that no man could have raiſed himſelf, under the 
weight of them, to popularity and to power, But we muſt 

3 not 
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not wonder that the people, who bore the tyrants, bore the liber- 
tines; nor that indulgence was ſhewn to the vices of the great, 
in a city where univerſal corruption and profligacy of manners 
were eſtabliſhed : and yet even in this city, and among theſe 
degenerate Romans, certain it is, that different appearances, 
with the ſame vices, helped to maintain the. Carsarxs, and 
ruined AnTony. I might produce many anecdotes to ſhew 
how the two former ſaved appearances whilſt their vices were 
the moſt flagrant, and made ſo much amends for the appear- 
ances they had not ſaved, by thoſe of a contrary kind, that a 
great part at leaſt of all which was ſaid to defame them might 
paſs, and did paſs, for the calumny of party. | 


Bur AnToxy threw off all decorum from the firſt, and 
continued to do fo to the laſt. Not only vice, but indecency 
became habitual to him. He ceaſed to be a general, a con- 
ſul, a triumvir, a citizen of Rome. He became an Egyptian 
king, ſunk into luxurious effeminacy, and proved he was un- 
fit to govern men, by ſuffering himſelf to be governed by a 
woman. His vices hurt him, but his habits ruined him, If 
a political modeſty at leaſt had made him diſguiſe the firſt, 
they would have hurt him lefs, and he might have eſcaped the 
laſt : but he was ſo little ſenſible of this, that in a fragment of 
one of his letters to AucusTus, which SuUsToxIus has pre- 
ſerved, he endeavors to juſtify himſelf by pleading this very 

habit. What matter is it whom we lie with?” fays he: 
<< this letter may find you perhaps with TrxTuLLa, or TEREN· 
« 1114, or others that he names. Tlie with CLEO AT RA, 
„ and have I not done fo theſe nine years? | 


Tr'tst great examples, which'I have produced, not to en- 
courage vice, but to ſhew mote ftrongly the advantages of 
decency in private behavior, may appear in ſome fort figures 
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bigger than the life. Few virtues and few vices gro up, in 
theſe parts of the world and theſe latter ages, to the ſize of 
thoſe I have mentioned; and none have ſuch ſcenes wherein 
to exert themſelves. But the truths I am deſirous to inculcate 
will be as juſtly delivered in this manner, and perhaps more 
ſtrongly felt. Failings or. vices. that flow from the ſame ſource 
of human nature, that run the ſame courſe thro the conduct 
of princes, and have the ſame effects on their characters, and 
conſequently on their government and their fortune, have all 
the proportion neceſſary to my application of them. It mat - 
ters little, whether a prince, who abandons that common de- 
corum which reſults from nature and which reaſon, preſcribes, 
abandons the particular decorums of this country or that, of 
this age-or that, which reſult from mode; and which cuſtom. 
exacts. It matters little, for inſtance, - whether a prince gives 
himſelf up to the more groſs luxury of the: weſt, or to the 
more refined luxury of the eaſt; whether he become the 
ſlave of a domeſtic harlot, or of a foreign queen; in ſhort 
whether he 8 5 himſelf in the arms of one whore or of | 
twenty; and whether he imitate- Ax ro, or a king f 
Achin, who, is reported to have . paſſed his whole time in a. 
ſeraglio, eating, drinking, chewing betel, playing with wo- 
men, and talking of cock - fighting. | | 5 


To ſum up the whole and draw to a concluſion: this de- 
cency, this grace, this propriety of manners to character, is ſo. 
eſſential to princes in particular, that whenever it is neglected, 
their virtues loſe a great degree of luſtre, and their defects 
acquire much aggravation. Nay more; by neglecting this 
decency and this grace, and for want of a ſufficient regard: 
to appearanees, even their virtues may betray them into fail-- 

ings, their failings into vices, and their vices into habits, un- 
worthy of princes and unworthy of men. 4 
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Tun conſtitutions of governments, and the different tempers 
and characters of people, may be thought juſtly to deſerve 
ſome conſideration, in determining the behavior of princes: 
in private life as well as in public; and to put a difference; 
for inſtance, between the decorum of a king of France, and. 
that of a king of Great Britain. 


bun the fourteenth was king in an abfolate monarchy, 
and reigned over a people whoſe genius makes it as fit perhaps 
to impoſe on them by admiration and awe, as to gain and hold 
them by affection. Accordingly he kept great ſtate; was 
haughty, was reſerved; and all he ſaid or did appeared to be 
forethought and planned. His regard to appearances was ſuch, 
that when his miſtreſs was the wife of another man, and he 
had children by her every year, he endeavored to cover her 
conſtant reſidence at court by a place ſhe filled about the 
queen: and he dined and ſupped and cohabited with the lat- 
ter in every apparent reſpect as if he had had no miſtreſs at all. 
Thus he raiſed a great reputation; he was revered by his ſub- 
jects, . and admired by his neighbours: and this was due princi- 
pally to the art with which he managed appearances, ſo as to 
ſet oft: his virtues, to diſguiſe his failings and his vices, and by 
his example and authority to keep a veil drawn over the futility: 
and debauch of. his court. 


His. aeoeliiir, not to the throne, but to the ſovereign power; 
was a mere rake, with ſome wit, and no morals; nay, with 
ſo little regard to them, that he made them a ſubject of ri- 
dicule in diſcourſe, and appeared in his whole conduct more 
profligate, if that could be, than he was in principle. The 
difference between theſe characters ſoon appeared in abomi- 
nable effects; ſuch as, cruelty apart, might recal. the * 
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of Nxzo, or, in the other ſex, that of Mzss AL IRA, and ſuch 
as J leave the chroniclers of ſcandal to relate. | 


Our ELIZZABETEH was queen in a limited monarchy, and 
reigned over a people at all times more eaſily led than 
driven; and at that time capable of being attached to their 
prince and their country, by a more generous principle than 
any of thoſe which prevail in our days, by affection. There 
was a ſtrong prerogative then in being, and the crown was in 
poſſeſſion of greater legal power. Popularity was, however, 
'then, as it is now, and as it muſt be always in mixed govern- 
ment, the ſole true foundation of that ſufficient authority and 
influence, which other conſtitutions give the prince gratis, 
and independently of the people, but which a king of this 
nation muſt acquire. The wiſe queen faw it, and ſhe faw 
too, how much popularity depends on thoſe appearances, that 
depend on the decorum, the decency, the grace, and the 
_ propriety of behavior of which we are ſpeaking. A warm 
concern for the intereſt and honor of the nation, a tender- 
neſs for her people, and a confidence in their affections, were 
appearances that ran thro her whole public conduct, and 
gave life and color to it. She did great things, and ſhe knew 
how to ſet them off according to their full value, by her man- 
ner of doing them. In her private behavior ſhe ſhewed 
great affability, ſhe deſcended even to familiarity ; but her fa- 
miliarity was ſuch as could not be imputed to her weakneſs, 
and was, therefore, moſt juſtly aſcribed to her goodneſs. Tho 
a woman, ſhe hid all that was-womaniſh about her; and if a 
few equivocal marks of coquetry appeared on ſome occaſions, 
they paſſed like flaſhes of lightning, vaniſhed as ſoon as they 
were diſcerned, and imprinted no blot on her character. She 
had private friendſhips, ſhe had favorites: but ſhe — 
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fered her friends to forget ſhe was their queen; and when her 
favorites did, ſhe made them feel that ſhe was . 


Hex ſucceſſor had no virtues to ſet off, but he had un 
and vices to conceal, He could not- conceal the latter; and, 

void of the former, he could not c for them. His. 

failings and his vices therefore ſtanding in full view, he paſſed 
for a weak prince and an ill man; 1 hk ſell into all the con- 
tempt wherein his memory remains to this day. The methods 
he took, to preſerve himſelf from it, ſerved but to confirm him. 
init. No man can keep the decorum of manners in life, who 
is not free from every kind of affectation, as it has been ſaid al- 
ready: but he who affects what he has no ons to, or what- 
is improper to his character and rank in the world, is guilty of 
moſt conſummate folly; he becomes doubly ungracious, doubly 
indecent, and quite ridiculous. Jauzs the firſt, not having 
ane quality to conciliate the eſteem or affection of his people to- 

him, endeavored to. impoſe on their underſtandings ; and to- 

create a reſpect for himſelf, by ſpreading the moſt extravagant: 
notions about kings in general, as if they were middle beings be- 
tween Go and other men; and by comparing the extent and 
unſearchable myſteries of heir power and prerogative to thoſe of 
the divine providence. His language and his behavior were 
commonly ſuited to ſuch foolith pretenſions; and thus, by aſſum- 
ing a claim to ſuch reſpect and ſubmiſſion as were not due to him, 
he loſt a great part of what was due to him. In ſhort, he begun 
at the wrong end; for tho the ſhining qualities of the king may 
cover ſome filings and ſome vices-that do not grow up to ſtrong - 
habits in the man, yet muſt the character of a great and good king 
be founded in that of a great and good man. A king who lives 
out of the ſight of his Ubjecte, or is never ſeen by them except 
on his throne, can ſcarce be deſpiſed as a man, tho he may be ha- 


ted as a king. But the king who lives more in their ſight, and 


More. 


i nnn 
more under their "obſervation; may be deſpiſed-Pefefe KP 
hated, and even without being hated. This happened ro Rigg 
Jaus: a thouſand circumſtances brought it to pas, ànd none 
more than the indecent weakneſſes he had for his minions. 
He did not endeavor to cure this contempt and rhife his HA“ 

racter, only by affecting what he had no pretend to, as in 
the former caſe; but he endeavored likewiſe moſt vainly to do 
it by affecting what was improper to his character and rank. 
He did not endeavor indeed to diſguiſe his natural puſillanimity 
and timidity under the maſk of a bully,” whilft he was impoſed 
upon and inſulted by all his neighbours, and above all by the 
Spaniards ; but he retailed the ſcraps of Buchax AN, affected 
to talk much, figured in church controverſies, and put on all 
the pedantic , appearances of a ſcholar, whilſt he neglected all 
thoſe of a great and good man, as well as king. TO Wee! 


L not princes flatter themſelves. They will be examined 
cloſely, in private as well as in public life : and thoſe, Who 
cannot pierce further, will judge of them by the appearances 
they give in both. To obtain true popularity, that which is 
founded in eſteem and affection, they muſt, therefore, main- 

| tain their characters in both; and to that end negle& appear- 
ances in neither, but obſerve the decorum neceſſary to preſerve 
the eſteem, whilſt they win the affections, of mankind. Kings, 
they muſt never forget that they are men: men, they muſt 
never forget that they are kings. The ſentiments, which one 
of theſe reflections of courſe inſpires, will give a humane 
and affable air to their whole behavior, and make them taſte 
in that high elevation all the Joys of ſocial life. The ſenti- 
ments, that the other reflection ſuggeſts, will be found very 
compatible with the former: and they may never forget that 
they are kings, tho they do not always carry the crown on 
their heads, nor the ſceptre in their hands, Vanity and folly 

2” mult 
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muſt entrenthithetaſelves id a conſtant affectation of ſtate, co 
preſerve reg difairy 5 awiſe prince will know ho to pre- 
fervevitiwhen! be lays his majeſty aſide. He will dare to ap- 
pear u private man, and in that character he will draw to 
imſelß a reſpe& leſs oſtentatiqus, but more real and more 
pleaſing to hun, than any which is paid to the monarch, By 
never ſaying what is unſit or him ton ſay, he will never hear 
what is unfit for him to bear. By never doi what is unfit 
for him to do, he will never ee what is unfit for him to ſee. 
Decency r. b d fe n manners are ſo far from leſſening the 
pleaſures of lite, that they refine; them, and give them an higher 
taſte: they are ſo far from reſtraining the 1 5 and eaſy com- 
merce of ſocial life, . that they baniſh the bane of it, licentiouſ- 
neſs of behaviour. Ceremony is the barrier againſt this abuſe 
of liberty in public; politeneſs and decenęy are fo in private 5 
and the prince, who: practiſes and exacts them, will amuſe him 
ſelf much better; and oblige thoſe, who have the honor to be 
in his intimacy and to {hare his pleaſures with him, much 


ſt abſolute and un- 


more, than he Could poſſibly: do by the mo 
enen familiarity. 19197427 713 no FUL 
19191 


Knee 
gib avg ede e eee 
Tua which: is here recommended to princes, that con- 
ſtant guard on their own behavior even in private life, and 
that conſtant decoruni which! their example ought to exact 

from otliers, will not be found ſo, difficult in practice as may 
be imagined ; if: they uſeſ a proper diſcernment in the choice 
of the perſons whom they admit to the neareſt; degrees of in- 
timacy with them. A prince ſhould chuſe his companions 
with as great care as his miniſters. If he truſts the buſineſs 
of his ſtate to: theſe, he truſts his Character to thoſe: and his 
character will depend on their much more than is commonly. 
thought. General experience will lead men to judge that 4 ſimi- 
| litude-of character determined the choice ; eden When chance, 
R r "8 .Andub 
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indulgence to aſſiduity, good: nature, or want of refle&i p 
their ſhare in the introduction of men unworthy of tuch. vor. 

But, in ſuch cafes, certain it is, that they, Who judged wrong 

at firſt concerning him, will judge right aß laft. Hie is not a 

trifler, for inftance, Be it fo : but i he takes 


: takes trifling futile 
creatures, men of mean characters, or of O character, into 
his intimacy, he ſhews a diſpoſition to become ſuch; and will 
become ſuch, unleſs he breaks thele habits ęarly, and before 
puerilè amuſements are grown up to be the buſineſs of his life. 
I mean, that the minds of princes, like the minds of other 
men, will be brovight down mſcnſibly to the tone of the com- 
pany they keep. 0 oo 53 HRT ; 560 "je, 175 . ler 1 


A woks x conſequence, even thay this, may follow a want 
of diſcernment in princes how to chuſe their companions, 
and how-to conduet thenaſelyes in private life, Billy kings 
have reſigned them(clves to their Pikiters, inge Lafee 
theſe to ſtand between them and their people, ;and Have forms 
ed no judgments, nor taken any meafures dn their 


7” 


her own knows 
ledge, but all implicitly on the repreſentations made to them 
by their miniſters. Kings of ſuperior capaci r have reſignec 8 
themſelves in the ame manner to their Seile, male and fe- 
male, have ſuffered theſe to ſtand between them and their moſt: 
able and faithful counſellors: their judgments have been in- 
fluenced, and their meaſures directed by inſmuations of women 
or of men as little fitted as women, by nature and education, 
to be harkened to, in the great affairs of government. Hiſtory 
is full of ſuch examples; all mekmcholy, many tragical | fuffi- 
cient, one would imagine, to deter princes, if attended to, from 
permitting the companions of their idle hobrs, or the inſtriiments 
of their pleaſures, to exceed the bounds of thoſe:;provinces.: 
Should a miniſter of ſtate pretend to vie with any of theſe, about 
the forms of a drawing 200m, the ragulation of a ruelle, the 
8 2 7 rens 
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ate rior ab fr el * lt : inent, t, When they preſume. to 
meddie' 195 thingy [yon array abgye them, as tholc that 
hive b | are below the others? And are not 


Frm Watt ng i 1 40 6 ſo, unaccountably weak ? 

" War mall i Ni farther WT head Þ Nothing mare 1s 
nieceſſhry. Let due wind it up, are, by aſſerting this 
redt truth, chat reſults from what item e Bid: As 


can never fl the charpRer of a Parztor King, tho, 8 
ee fog eee ee 
CT 


great indul in private 

1 i ſo the prince, Who is defitous to e e i grin: 
mult obſerve ſuch a decorum, and keep ſuch a guard on him- 
ſelf, as day provent' oven the fuſpicion i of being Bake to ſuch 
influences. For as the reality would ruin, the very ſuſpicion 
Will leffen him in the opinion of mankind : and the opinion 
of mankind, Which is fame Ea ue 15 ed e 
OR; Fottur” 


AnD now, if the eee at cadre i, iid 
down in this diſcourſe, as neceflary to conſtitute that greateſt 
and moſt dee lumen beings, a P. 3 T KINo, be 
fuſlcient 20 this /ptirpaſe'; let ys c bh caly it 
is, or ought to * to eſtabliſh them | in 10 U mids of princes. 
They are founded gn \-true pt s, al of | which are ob- 
vious, nay, many of 5 ie * They are confirmed 

univerſal experience. In a word, no underſtanding can 
ae and none but the weakeſt can fail, or be miſled, 
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rupt, it is in vain to ſpeak : + arid, for ſuchi a prince, I would 
not be thought to write. But if the: heart of a prince be not 
corrupt, theſe truths will find an eaſy ingreſſion, thro the un- 


derſtanding, to it. Let us confider again, what the ſure, 
the neceſſary effects of ſuch principles and meaſures of con- 


duct muſt be, to the prince, and to the people. On this ſub- 
ject let the imagination range e thro the whole glorious ſcene of 
a patriot reign: the beauty of the idea will inſpire thoſe tranſ- 
ports, which PLAro imagined the vifion of Virtue would in- 


ſpire, if Virtue could be ſeen. What in truth can be ſo love- 


ly, what fo venerable, as to contemplate a king on whom the 
eyes of a whole ople are fixed, filled with admiration, and 
glowing with affection ꝰ A king, i in the temper of whoſe: go- 
vernment, like that of Nzzva, things fo ſeldom allied as em- 


pire and liberty are intimately mixed, co-exiſt, together inſepa- 
rably, and conſtitute: one realiefſence? What ſpectacle can be 


preſented to the view of the mind ſo rare, ſo nearly divine, 
as a king poſſeſſed of abſolute power, neither uſurped by fraud, 

nor maintained by force, but the genuine effect of e of 
confidence, . and affection; ; the free gift of liberty, Who finds 
her greateſt ſecurity in this power, and would defire no other 
if the prince on the throne could be, what his people wiſh him 


to be, immortal? Of ſuch a prince, and of ſuch a > gg 


ale, it mend: be: n with ſtrict propriety and truth, 
ie 61 3 Fitts m eh ohntoaltd-; TF 11 avwob 
DUTTA TULILKT: , 3 ui; ane Rey Nolootes!:, — — DI: 
* Per populos da fray viamque affoctat Ohympo. , 
4s hid 0 80 23 119v170 10 21 
Civil Habs will have no o plagte in this draught: or, if the mon- 
ſter 1 is ſeen,” he muſt be ſebn as Virgil deſcribes him, via or 
1490 * on be n al Scr tn Ivins vd 
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He Muſt be ſeen ſybdued, bound, chained, and 1 en- 
tixely of, power to do hurt. In his place, concord will ap- 
pear, brooding, peace and proſperity on the happy land; joy 
fitting.in every face, content in every heart; a people unop- 
preſſed, . 7 LY unalarmed ; buſy to improve their pri- 
vate property and the public ſtock ; fleets covering the occan, 
bringing home wealth by the returns of induſtry, carrying af- 
ſiſtance or terror abroad by the direction of wiſdom, and 
aſſerting triumphantly the right and the honor of Great Bri- 


tain, as far as waters roll and as winds can waft them. 
OIL an Dem 


Tuos x who live to ſee ſuch happy days, and to act in fo 
glorious a ſcene, will perhaps call to mind, with ſome tender- 
nels of ſentiment, when he is no more, a man, who contri- 
buted his mite to carry on ſo good a work, and who defired 
life for nothing ſo much, as to ſee a king of Great Britain the 
moſt popular man in his country, and a Par RIOT Kin at 
the head of an united people. hay ; 
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Pane by yours chat my 5 of the character 
and conduct of a Par RIOT Kino, in that article which 
relates to party, has not entirely ſatisfied your expectations. 
Vou expected, from ſome things that I remember to have ſaid 

ind 4a in converſation, and others that have fallen on that oc- 
caſion from my pen, a more particular application of thoſe ge- 
neral reaſonings to the preſent time, and to the ſtate of parties, 
from the late ' king's acceſſion to the throne. The ſubject is 
delicate enough, and yet I ſhall ſpeak upon it what truth 
exacts from me, with the utmoſt frankneſs: for I know all 
our parties too well, to eſteem any; and I am too old, and 
too aged to my fate, to wt; or to fear any. 


WX AT EVA anecdotes you have been told, for wok are too 
young to have ſeen the paſſages of the times I am going to 
mention, and whatever 6 you have had, take theſe 

Vor. III. | R 1 facts 
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facts for undoubted ad Mi oh 'no. deſign 
during the four laſt years of queen Awug's Teign, to 
the fucceſſion of the hbuſe of Hanober, Hd” 5 


on foot, 


crown on the head of the pretender to it; för ny party 


formed for this purpoſe at the time, of the death 1 
princeſs, whoſe memory T'hofibr, And tHEre re-Feel a juſt in- 


dignation at the irreverence with'which we have ſeen it treat- 
ed. If ſuch à defign had been on E 


there were moments when the execution” bf it Wu 
been difficult, or dangerous enough, td have ſtopped Hie f 
the moſt moderate reſolution. Neither cduld à defigri of that 
nature have been carried on ſo long, tho it was not carned ini- 
to execution, without leaving Tome traces, which would have 
appeared when ſuch ſttiet inquifitions were made; Eben the 
papers of ſo matly of the queen's ſeryanits Were feized, And 
even her own papers, even thoſe ſhe had Tealed up to be 
burnt after her death, were expoſed” to ſo much indecent in- 
ſpection. But, ning de all” argutn nts of the p 0 
kind, I deny the fact abſolutely: and 1 habe che better ti 
to expect credit,” becauſe it could net be true without'r 
knowledge, or at leaſt ſuſpicion of it; and becauſe even th 
who believed it, for all who aſſerted it did not believe it, Had 
no proof to produce, iar have to this hour, but va ſut⸗ 


miſes; nor any authority to reſt upon, but the clamor 'of 
| | 'S 1 n 1 X IN b, Q3.. ln 
party 8 . * X b W' efh ih 
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Trar there were particular men, who correſponde Ain 
directly, and directly too, with the pretender, nd With thlers 
for his ſervice; that theſe men profeſſed thetnſelyes to Belzeal- 
ous in it, and made large promiſes, and raiſed Tome faint 
hopes, I cannot doubt: tho this was unknown to me at that 
time, or at leaſt I knew it not with the ſame certathty,” nd 
in the ſame detail, that I have known it ſince. But this 
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mediate project. All 1 ay was done at the time, on the oc- 
caſion, and by. the perſons I intend. But the ſcheme of de- 
ting the oo ring ſucceſſion was fo far from being laid by 
and ſych a reſolution was ſo far 


the quee | 
| 1 5 5 0 NG that the el men I ſpeak of, when they were 


9 the — 1 fide, that i is from Verſailles and St. Germains, 


and gaye the moſt Krafte anſwers; "Saud fl 


3 = more e and to Foe into a cloſer; concert, de- 
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A LITTLE before, or about, the n queen's death, 


1 1 "Ut Nt 4.21 


ſome other oh cat who figure aſterwards in the» rebellion, 
entered in good earneſt into thoſe engagements, 9 1 „ 
for I do nad know exactly the date of them Butavhenever 
they took them, they took them as ſingle men. They could 
anſwer for no party to back them. They might flatter them- 
ſelves with hopes and dreams like PoH V, if little men and lit- 
tle things may be compared with great, of legions ready to riſe 
at the ſtamp of their feet. But they had no aſſurance, no nor 
grounds to expect any troops, except thoſe of the highlands; 


whoſe diſpoſition i in general was known to every man, but whoſe 


inſurrection, without the concurrence of other inſurrections and 
other troops, was deemed, even by thoſe that made them take 
arms afterwards, not a {trength but a weakneſs y ruin to the 

people, and ruin to the cauſe. - In a word, theſe men were ſo 
truly ſingle in their engagements, and their meaſures were ſo 


unripe for action when the reſolution of acting immediately 


was taken by them, that, I am perſuaded, they durſt not com- 
municate their deſign to any one man of conſequence that 
ſerved at that time with them. What perſuades me of it is this. 
One man, whom they thought likely 5 incline to them on ſe- 


veral accounts, they attempted” indirectiy and at a great 
diſtance: they came no nearer to the point with him, neither 
then, that is juſt before the queen's death, nor afterwards. 


They had indeed no encouragement to do it; for, upon this 
Zo aan] de another | circumſtance which ſell in, both he and 
thers ſcytral occaſions to declare, that tho they would 


Rake the 165 faithfully, and exclufively of all other regards 


or engagements, to her laſt breath, yet after her Hoch they 
Pens acknowledge the prince on whom the ſucceſſion de- 
\ volved by law, and to which they had ſworn, and no other. 

This declaration would have been that of the far greateſt num- 
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ber of che ſame party, and would have been ſtuck to by them, 
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if the paſſions ſo private intereſts. of :another, party had not 


prevailed over the: true / intereſt of a now, 


that was going 


ta maunt the thong. Nou may aſł me now, and the queſtion 


will not beat all impr 
and her miniſters had no deſign 
much ſuſpicion of it 
and ſo 


and very truly, By the ſtrange Mt 4 


ee we that ſo 


improper, How it came ta paſs, if the queen 
to defeat the ſucceſſion, that fo 
great an alarm was taken, 


great . raiſed ? I might anſwer yo wr if * 8 
miniſter, by 


the conteſts about the negociations " 2 ne 10 by the 


arts of a party. 


Tus ininda ef ptr e are. 1 the ec * 5x fan- 


0 forum”: ofa; temple. 
a 


be ſeen but a confuſed groupe 


I have read of ſomewhere : before it 
curtain was ſolemnly drawn; within it nothing -was to 
pe of 'miſ-ſhapen, and Bun 


forms,. heads without bodies, bodies without heads, and the 
like... To develope the moſt com plicated caſes, and to decide 
in the maſt doubtful, has been = talent of great miniſters ; 


it is that of others to perplex the moſt ſimple, and to be 


puzzled by the plaineſt. No man was more deſirous of power 
than the Wini here ee and he had a competent ſhare 
of cunning to wriggle himſelf into it; but then his part was over, 
and no man was more at a loſs how to employ it. The ends, be 
propoſed to himſelf, he ſaw for the moſt part dark] and in- 
diſtinctly: and if bh ſaw them a little better, he ſtill made 


uſe of means diſprop 


ortionate to them. That private corre- 
ſpondence with the queen, which produced the change 


of \ 


rhe miniſtry in 170, was begun with him whilſt he was ſe- 
oretary of ſtate, and was continued, thro hiin, during the two 


years that intervened between his leaving the court, and his re- 


\ 


turn to it. This gave him the ſole confidence of the queen, 


you him more. abiatutely at the head of the party that came 


into 
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OB, THE ST AT. 


this inteteſt, to the emperor; the princes. o 
21 other allies, that a ſucceſſor to the crown, who ho was him- 
ber h of Germany, A have preſeryed, in good po- 
155 this very reaſon, the e at leaft of ſome neu- 
0 710 The means -rapay — 6 "th; 7 the queen's 
meaſures were indecent the, Per able : thoſe- employed, 
ſecretly, and meditated to be employed, were worſe. The 
miniſters of Hanover, whoſe conduct I, may cenſure. the more 
freely becauſe the, late king did not Approve it all, took ſo 
remarkable a ſhare in the ul, that they might be, and they 
were, ſuſpected of having ſome ig the others, This had a 
very bad effect, which was improved by men in the two ex- 
tremes. The Whigs deſired nothing more than to have! it thought 
that the ſucceſſor was theirs, if 1 may repeat an inſolent e 
preſſion which was uſed at that time: the notion did then 
honor, and, tho it could give no color, it gave Tome Keane 
to their oppoſition. The Jacobites inſirivated indul Qriully 
the ſame thing; and repi reſented that the cſtabliſhmen 05 es 
houſe of Hanover Wool be the 'cftabliſhment of 
party, and that the intereſts of Great Britain would 96 NE 
ſtantly ſacrificed to foreign intereſts, and her wealth drained 
to ſupport them under that family. I leave you to judge what 
ingreffion ſuch exaggerations muſt find, on ſuch occafion, and 
in ſuch a ferment. I do not think they determined men to 
Ihe 1 ere they did not; but I know that they diſ- 
inclined men from the ſucceſſion, and made many, hs: re- 
ſolved to ſubmit to it, ſubmit to it rather : as a nebeg⸗ evil, 
than as an cligible geol. ne, 4 hs 1 
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r at the time, but 1 and ſome 
without any anſwers, He had ſome private intrigue for 
hirnſelf at Hanover: ſo he had at Bar, He was the bubble 
of one in the end: che pretender was ſo of the other. But 
his whole management in the mean time was contrived to keep 
up a kind of general indetermination in tlie party about the 
ſucceſſion ; which made a man of great temper once ſay to 
him with that c he believed. no 7 miniſter, at 
*© the head of a party, would not be better at Hano- 
6 ver, i he | ber wean to be worke there.” win 
Tux fate of the other party was this. The whigs be had ap- 

zealous for the proeſant ſucceſſion from the'time when 
ing WILLIAM pro 
GUTER. The tories Mie] for it then; and the acts that 
weil judged neceſlary to ſecure it, ſome of them at leaſt, were 
promoted by print 'Yet were: they not though oht, nor did 
oy; affect, as the others did, to be ought, extremely fond 
of .1 King W114 did not come into this meaſure, till 
he fe and, upon trial, that there was no other ſafe and practi- 
cable : and the tories had an air of coming into it for no other 
reaſon. Beſides which, it is certain that there was at that 
time a much greater leaven of e in the tory-lum Pp 


than at the rang FORE of. here. 


Now, thus far the hig acted like 2 national party, who 
thought. that their hg ion and liberty could be ſecured: by no 
other ient, and fore adhered. to this ſettlement of 
the crown with diſtin 


— 


degenerated ſoon into faction; that is, the national intereſt be- 
came ſoon a ſecondary and rent motiye, and the cauſe 
of the ſuoceſſion was fi arted more for. the ſake of the party 
or faction, than for the ake of the nation; and with views 
Vor. III 8 that 


t, after the death of the duke of 


guiſhed zeal. But this national party : 
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140 OF THE STATE is 
cumſtances of chat time; with ' thoſe which the late king was 
adviſed, - and prevalled on, againſt his opinion, inclination; 
and firſt reſolution, to purſue; in the cireumſtances I have 
juſt mentioned. I leave the concluſton to the candor; and 
good ſenſe of every impartial reader... 


S8 
0 1e 


To theſe meaſiites of unexpedted violence, along, it mut 
be - aſcribed, that the pretender had any party for him of 


ſtrength ſufficient to appear and ct. Theſe meaſures, alone; 
produced the troubles that followed, and | dyed the royal er- 
ines of a prince, no way ſanguinary, in blood. I am far 
from excuſing one party, for ſuffering another to drive them 
into rebellion. I wiſh I could forget it myſelf. But there 
are two obſervations on that event, which I cannot refuſe 
myſelf to make. One is, that the very manner in which 
this rebellion was begun, ſhews abundantly that it was a 
ſtart of paſſion, a ſudden phrenſy of men tranſported by 
their reſentment, and nothing leſs than the execution of a 
deſign long premeditated and prepared. The other is, that 
few examples are to be found in hiſtory, perhaps none, of 
what happened on this occaſion, when the {ame men, in the 
ſame country, and in the compaſs of the ſame year, were 
ready to riſe in arms againſt one prince without any national 
cauſe; and then provoked, by the violence of their oouncils, 
the oppoſite faction to riſe in actual rebellion againſt the 


ſucceſſor. 


Ts are ſome of the effects of maintaining diviſions in 

a nation, and of governing by faction. I might deſcend into 

a detail of many fatal conſequences that have followed, from 

the firſt falſe ſtep which was taken, when the ꝓreſent ſetele - 

ment was ſo avowedly made, on the narrow bottom of 

party. But I conſider that this —— 
7 


q PARTIES. 1 


that I have had, and ſhall have oocaſion ta mention ſome of 
theſe conſequenges Elſewhere 3 and that Jour OWN, I eflections 
on What has been ſaid will more than ſupply what I omit, to 
ſay in this place. 1 Let me therefore condlude ) by i repeating, 
that diviſion has cauſed all the miſchief we lament, that union 
can alone retrieve it, and that a great advance towards this 
union was the coalition of parties, {o,, happily, begun, ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully carried on, and of late ſo unaccountably neglected, 
to ſay no worſe. But let me add, that this union can neyer 
be complete, till it become an union of the head with the 
members, as well as of the members with one another: and 
that ſuch an union can neyer be expected. till patriotiſm fills the 
throne, and faction be baniſhed from the adminiſtration. . 
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REFLECTIONS 


N 
The Preſent Sr ATE of the NAT Io, 
Principally with Regard to my 
Her TAx ES and her DEB Ts, 
E 
The Càaus Es and ConsEQUENCEs of them. 
CNINCE we are got out of a war the leaſt ſucceſsful, and 
che moſt expenſive, that this nation ever made; after hav- 
ing taken part threeſcore 705 together, like principal 


actors, in all the other wars an 
continent; it is time ſurely, that we recal our attention home- 


wards, and conſider the re ſtate of our own country, par- 


ticularly with reſpe& to her taxes and her debts, to the nature 


and application of the former, to the riſe and progreſs of the 


latter, to the neceſſity and to the means of dimmiſhing both. 


Tux revolution of our government in one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and eighty eight, makes a moſt remarkable aera in the 


| hiſtory of Britain on many accounts, and on none more than on 
that which is the ſubject of theſe papers. Thee public terenu 


in net money, amounted at that time to no mare than two mil- 


lions annually, which were ſufficieng to defray the ordinary ex- 
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pences of the crown, as well as to maintain a fleet, and a greater 

army than was neceſſary for the defence of the country at that 
time. This revenue was raiſed without any tax on land or 

N malt, and by a very few of thoſe innumerable duties which 
have been 4 laid, to the oppreſſion of the landed and 
mercantile intereſt of the nation. Theſe duties have been ſa. 
mortgaged too, that we are unable, at this time, to ſend a 
cock-boat to ſea, or to keep a ſingle centinel at Whitehall-gate 
without a land-tax, 


Tux public debts, that of the bankers included, amounted 
to little more than 300, ooo J. at the beginning of this aera. 
They amount now to fourſcore millions. To diſcover how 
this great change in our national circumſtances has been brought 
about is ſurely an object of reaſonable, and may be ſuch of 
uſeful, curioſity, 


King WILLIAM engaged in a neceſſary war with France as 
ſoon as he came to the throne, It was neceſſary that he ſhould 
maintain the revolution he had made, and aſſert his right to 
the crown he had acquired by the beſt of all titles, the free 
gift of a people whom he had delivered from impending de- 
ſtruction, from popery and ſlavery. This war might be 
thought neceſſary too in another reſpect. 


Fro the treaty of Weſtphalia, and from the Pyrenean, to 
the acceſſion of king WIILIAM to our throne, the power and 
ambition of France had grown up together, and were become 
exorbitant. No efforts had been made ſufficient to reduce, 
ſcarce any ſufficient to reſiſt, the former. No meaſures had 
been concerted, no preparations had been made, to diſappoint 
the latter in that great object, the acquiſition of the Spaniſh 
monarchy to the houſe of Bourbon. From the revolution this 
alarm was taken, which ſhould have been taken ſooner. The 
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ſpirit of our court was changed, the eyes of our people were 
opened, and all men faw how F a it was to preſerve, in 
concert with the Spaniards, the ſucceſſion of their monarch 
to the houſe of Auſtria, inſtead of ſuffering it to fall into 


that of Bourbon, which was excluded from it by the moſt 
ſolemn engagements. 


Qu EN ANNE came to the throne at the eve of another 
great war, of a war againſt France and Spain, which her 
predeceſſor was ready to undertake, tho he had not actually de- 
clared it when he died, in order to procure ſome reaſonable 
ſatisfaction to the emperor, for a ſucceſſion which had been 


then loſt to his family by his own fault. 


Kix WiIILIau, who engaged for ſo much more in the 
firſt grand alliance, would engage for no more than this in the 
CE But the private intereſt of her miniſters, the intrigues 
of her allies, and the raſhneſs of a party, drew the queen 
much further: and it muſt be confeſſed that a ſubſerviency to 
the court of Vienna, which has coſt us ſo dear, began in her 
time, not in king WIILIAu's, tho her heart was, what ſhe 
declared it to be, entirely Engliſh, and tho he was cenſured, 


T- think very unjuſtly, for too great regard to foreign intereſts 
and too little for thoſe of Britain. 


Tux war king WILLIAM waged was not very ſucceſsful; and 
yet if the emperor would have conſented to ſend his ſecond 
ſon into Spain during the life of Charles the ſecond; king 
WilLIaM would have ſucceeded in both the objects of this war. 
He had maintained himſelf on the throne, and had obliged 
France to promiſe that ſhe would not diſturb him in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of it. As to the other object, no treaties of partition 


would have been n neceſſary by him in chat caſe; nei- 
9 ther 
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ther would this nation have had any thing more to do, when 
the Spaniſh ſucceſhon was open, than to ſupport, with the 
concurrence of that whole nation, an Auſtrian prince who was 
actually on the ſpot with an Auſtrian army, and who had 
been already declared preſumptive heir. Thus we might have 
had a defenſive war to make with great advantages on our 
ſide; and the events of the offenfive war, which we were 
obliged to make afterwards, ſhew ſufficiently what would 
have been the ſucceſs of the other. The councils of Vienna 
laid us wantonly, if I may fay fo, under great diſadvantages : 
and king WiLL1aw therefore reſolved, like a wiſe prince, to ex- 
pole neither this country nor his own to the hard taſk of re- 
covering the whole Spaniſh monarchy out of the hands of 
PuiLty, He accommodated his ſyſtem to the circumſtances of 
the time; and aimed at no more now than to force the 
French and Spaniards to come into ſome compoſition about 
the Auſtrian pretenſions, about trade, about barriers, and 


about effectual means to hinder a future union of France and 
Spain under one monarch. LP 


Tris was all that he meaned. But they who delighted in 
war, becauſe they hoped to get immenſely by it, and they 
who amuſed themſelves and others with vain ſpeculations, 
about a thing very real in itſelf, about a ballance of power, 
enſnared both England and Holland into engagements for de- 
throning PaiLie and ſetting up CHAxLESs in his room, tho we 
had acknowledged the former, tho the Caſtilians were ſtrong- 
ly attached to him, and tho he was in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniſh dominions in both hemiſpheres. Flattered by ground- 
leſs hopes of a revolution in favor of his rival, and fluſhed 
by the firſt ſucceſs of our arms, this precipitate engagement 
was approved and ſupported by us, notwithſtanding the ab- 
ſurd conduct of the emperor and the wiſe reſerve of king 


WILLIAM, 
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Wwitam, both of which ſhould have put us more on our 


guard, and have made us leſs ſanguine. 


IT is perhaps worth while to make an obſervation in this 
place, which was made at the time we ſpeak of by Spaniards 
who acknowledged Paitie the fifth, in compliance with the 
will of Caries the ſecond, and yet were averſe to the in- 
fluence and authority which France aſſumed over them. 
They obſerved, that Cromwer had forced them to give their 
infanta to LEWIS the fourteenth, by joining his arms with thoſe 
of France againſt them, and that we went about to force them, 
half a century afterwards, by a new war, to an abſolute depen- 
dance on France. ; 


Tux court of Vienna, defirous to acquire the Italian do- 
minions, and too indifferent about Spain and the Weſt-Indies, 
made her profit of our raſhneſs. She left the whole weight 
of the war on England and Holland. She did worſe. She 
not only neglected the war by contributing little or nothing to 
it, except the name of Auſtria and the claims of that family ; 
ſhe ſacrificed the ſucceſs of the common cauſe, for ſo it was 
called improperly enough by her, whenever any little inferior 
intereſt that ſeemed to be hers more immediately came in the 
way ; by which ſhe not only prolonged the war, but increaſed 
the annual expence of it to England and Holland, without 
taking any ſhare in this expence on herſelf that deſerves to be 
mentioned. 


ExrzxIENCE was loſt upon us. Our political delirium 
continued. It grew in ſome ſort habitual by the artifice em- 
ployed at home, and by the victories obtained abroad. The 
war languiſhed however upon the whole, notwithſtanding our 
utmoſt efforts; the weight of Auſtria grew every year heavier 

1 | On 
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on us, whilſt that of Spain grew every year lighter on France; 


the Spaniards were able to defend themſelves e us at laſt, 


and the ſucceſs of our enemies in Spain made them amends Hh 
our victories 1 in Flanders. 


| Fun dethronement of Prize in favor of CHARLES, was be- 
come evidently a chimerical project in the year 1710, at the lateſt, 
and it became in the following year ſo ineligible by the death 
of the emperor Jos Ern, to whom his younger brother CHaRLEs 


ſucceeded, that one cannot conceive the men who clamored - 


for it, even then to have been in earneſt ; ſince their aim, in that 
caſe, "muſt have been to ſet the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns on 


the ſame head, againſt the common intereſt of Europe and the 
fundamental principle of the war. 


Bur tho we could not conquer Spain by a war, we might 


have reduced the exorbitant power of France by a peace. We 


might have ſtripped her of that barrier wherein this exorbitant 
power conſiſted chiefly, as every man, who knew what he 
meaned when he talked of this exorbitant power, muſt have 
intended. We might have laid her as open to the incurſions 
of her neighbours, as her neighbours were to hers : as open as 
ſhe had been when a prince Casimis, or any other general of 
Reitres, could penetrate without a ſiege, and ſometimes with- 
out a battle, into the heart of her provinces. 


Bur we would not do the latter, becauſe we could not do 
the former. We acted like men who thought that the exorbi- 
tant power of one family could not be reduced, unleſs a power 
as exorbitant was raiſed in another; and who noms looked 
back to preceding centuries to conſider the uſurpations, the 
tyranny, and the bigotry that the houſe of Auſtria had exer- 


ciſed ; 
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ciſed in the fulneſs of her power, and would exerciſe again if 
ſhe was ever reſtored to the ſame. _ | 

Ws were diſappointed in our great political views, after two 
wars that had laſted twenty-five years with a very ſhort inter- 
val between them. We had done our utmoſt to defeat that 
ſcheme of ambition France had opened to herſelf, and of 
danger to all her neighbours, by the Pyrenean treaty : and, 
tho this danger affected us leſs than any other nation engaged 
in the alliance, we had exhauſted ourſelves to maintain it. 


Wund king WII LIAu entered, immediately after the revo- 


lution, on this great ſcene of action; the unincumbered con- 


dition of this nation, which has been hinted at above, was 
ſuch, that he might have been ſupported in it by good ma- 


nagement, as profuſely as he was, and even more effectually, 


by the revenue then ſubſiſting, by a land- tax, by the exciſe on 
malt, and by ſome additional ſubſidies, all of which would 
have been raiſed within the year. A ſcheme of this kind was 
prepared and offered. It was allowed to be practicable: but 
it was rejected for a reaſon that appeared plauſible in political 
refinement, and has proved moſt pernicious in it's conſequences. 
It was ſaid that a new government, eſtabliſhed againſt the an- 
cient principles and actual engagements of many, could not 


be ſo effectually ſecured any way, as it would be if the pri- 


vate fortunes of great numbers were made to depend on the 


preſervation of it; and that this could not be done unleſs they 
were induced to lend their money to the public, and to ac- 
cept ſecurities under the preſent eſtabliſhment, Thus the 
method of funding and the trade of ſtock-jobbing began. 
Thus were great companies created, the. pretended ſervants, 
but in many reſpects the real maſters of every adminiſtration. 
"i 
| | 1 
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I Do not pretend to determine how far the wiſdom af our 
legiſlature might have provided, at the beginning of the new 
war, againſt the growth and ſpreading of that cancerous hu- 
mor, which had begun to gnaw our vitals in the former. 
All I am to obſerve is, that, a moneyed intereſt being firmly 
eſtabliſhed by this time, and ſuch numbers being accuſtomed 
to make immenſe profit at the public expence, there is no 
room to wonder if we proceeded on the ſame plan during the 
reign. of queen AxN R. We did fo: and the debts con- 
tracted in this war, being added to thoſe of the former, the 
whole of our debt amounted to little leſs than fifty millions. 


HavinG accumulated ſo immenſe a debt, the queen put 
an end to the war. She could not attempt to alter the ſyſtem 
of it whilſt it continued, without throwing the whole alliance 
into confuſion, after ſome of the principal allies had declared, 
on the death of Jostrn, that they would not conſent CuazLes 


ſhould be king of Spain as well as emperor, 


Tur intereſt of Britain required, no doubt, that we ſhould 
turn our eyes from the continent to our own iſland, and that 
we ſhould improve the opportunity and the advantages which 
a peace gave us, Whatever prejudices have been propagated 
induſtriouſly againſt that of Utrecht, thus much at leaſt is 
certain, We were obliged no longer by treaties to aſſume 
any other part in the affairs of the continent, than that 
which the immediate intereſt of our country required. The 
opportunity and the means of diminiſhing taxes, reviving 
commerce, and paying debts were open to us, 


Tris pacific {cheme ought to have been 1 no Aonbe | 
till we had retrieved our affairs, and recovered our former 


2 ſtrength 
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Arength in ſome good degtee, and till we were prepared to 
take any part in future events which our honor or intereſt 
might require. Nay, this ſcheme was the more neceſſary to 
be purſued; if France was left too powerful, no matter by 
whoſe fault, as I am ready to admit that ſhe was; and if the 
co branches of Bourbon wete to be looked upon in this 
century, like the two branches of Auſtria in the laſt, as inſepa- 
rable allies, united by blood and by joint ambition. It was the 
more eaſy to be purſued too, becauſe a long minority was be- 
ginning in France, and many other circumſtances of charac- 
ters and of fituation extremely favorable to it concurred in 
that court and country, 


Tris. ſhould have been the ſcheme of our policy: but 
| unhappily it was not. The late king, as elector of Hanover, 
had reaſon, no doubt, to defire the acquiſition of Bremen and 
Verden. Our nation contributed to it with her money, and 
forced it with her arms; tho it was made in contradiction to 
the engagements that the crown of England had taken when 
king WiLLiaM gave his guaranty to the TRY of Travendal. 
This acquiſition became the firſt link of a political chain, by 
which we were dragged back into new and expenſive broils, 

the conſequences whereof we feel at this hour, EEE 


Wu the king acquired theſe dutchies, it became ne- 
ceſſary to procure the inveſtiture of them: and I will fay, be- 
cauſe 'T can demonſtrate, that theſe inveſtitures might have 
been procured, and the emperor flattered with the acquiſition 
of Sicily, by meaſures as effectual, and much more conſiſtent 
with former treaties and the public tranquillity, than thoſe 
that were taken. The houſe of Auſtria facrificed the ſucceſs 
of the war to the immediate acquiſition of Naples. We fa- 
crificed all the advantages of the peace, to procure her that of 
Sicily in the manner we did procure it. I have heard it ſaid, 

Vol. III. U whilſt 
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whilſt theſe affairs were in tranſaction, that the treaty of 
quadruple alliance would complete that of Utrecht. But the 
event has ſhewn, and it was obvious to foreſee, that one of 
theſe treaties would unravel the ſyſtem of the other. If we had 
maintained the neutrality of Italy, as we were obliged to do by 
treaty, even indulging the emperor in the acquiſition of Sicily, 
and yielding to the houſe of Savoy the eventual ſucceſ- 
ſions which we ſtipulated ſhould be given to Spain, the in- 
tention of the treaty of Utrecht would have been preſerved, 
and France by concurring in theſe meaſures would have ſhewn 
her ſincerity in maintaining the ſettlement of Europe. But when 
ſhe became a party to the quadruple alliance, ſhe meaned no- 
thing more than to give the Spaniſh branch of Bourbon an op- 
portunity of .reannexing to that crown the Italian dominions : 
and we were groſsly her bubbles when we triumphed that ſhe 
entered into the quadruple alliance, and made a ſham war to 
oblige PRILir to accede to it. 


As long, then, as there were hopes of obtaining an extraordi- 
nary inveſtiture of Bremen and Verden, we flattered the emperor 
at no ſmall expence. As ſoon as it became apparent that this 
inveſtiture could be obtained in no other manner than it had 
been granted formerly, we inſulted him. We imputed to him 
deſigns, he has conſtantly diſowned, and we have never proved; 
after which we complained of his ingratitude, we threatened war, 
and we prepared for it by maintaining with great profuſion a 
ſtanding army of Heſſians in Germany. The ſame men, who 
complained ſo lately that France had been left too powerful by 
the treaty of Utrecht, and that great danger would ariſe from 
her cloſe connection with Spain, complained now of the too 
great power of the houſe of Auſtria, and of the danger that 
would ariſe from a good underſtanding between the emperor and 
king PriLie. In ſhort, our politics were not only variable, but 
incomprehenſible to every man who knew the ſtate and intereſt 
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of Great Britain, but was not ſo well appriſed of the ſeveral 
turns of intereſt which were to be ſerved abroad. 


Wu EN our miniſters had once departed from the ſtrait 
line of Britiſh policy, the difficulty of returning to it became 


every year greater, and the inclination every Foy leſs. We 


continued buſy and buſtling in every court of Europe. We 
negotiated 'apainſt the emperor in concert with France, and 
gave her thereby the means of regaining more of that credit 
and influence in the empire which ſhe had formerly had, than 


| ſhe could have acquired without our aſſiſtance. We contrived 


to make peace abroad almoſt as chargeable tous as war. Abuſes 


.of every kind were ſuffered at home. Trade was neither 


eaſed nor encouraged, and the gradual payment of our debt 
was utterly neglected by a miniſter rather deſirous to keep his 
country under this oppreſſion, than ignorant of the means to 
deliver her from it. Whilſt we acted in this manner, France 


grew frugal, ſhe made the debts ſhe could not pay fit more 


lightly on her, ſhe raiſed her credit, and ſhe extended her 
commerce. In ſhort, her ſtrength increaſed, and ours dimi- 
niſhed. We were reduced to a ſtate of weakneſs we had never 


felt before ; and this very-weakneſs was urged as a reaſon for 


bearing tamely the loſſes our merchants ſuſtained, and all the 
affronts our government received, left we ſhould be drawn in- 
to a war by uſing repriſals, the common right of nations. 


As tame as we were, the inſolence of the Spaniards, the 
reaſonable impatience of our merchants, and this very tame- 
neſs of our government, made a ſea- war unavoidable, juſt be- 


fore the death of the emperor ChaxLES the ſixth; which 


event brought the principal powers of Europe into the field, 
ſet the whole continent in a — and formed one of thoſe 


conjunctures wherein our honor and intereſt may oblige us to 
775 U 2 take 
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prepared. 
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Ws were in no 8 ſo prepared, after ſix or ſeven and 
twenty 1 peace; and yet when we took a part, we took 
the mol and 45 molt impolitic that we could take. It 
Was a ne part by ſea at 132 and thro the whole courſe, 
of the war hy land. 1 ſhall recal neither what we did, nor 
what we neglected to do; and I with, for the honor of my 
country, that the whole may be buried in oblivion, Thus 

much only it is to my purpoſe to obſerve. Firſt, That our 
councils ſeemed to be the echoes of thoſe free-booters, Tazxcx 
and MENTZ EL, who talked of nothing leſs. than conquering 
the two Alſatias and the three biſhopricks, and of laying Cham 
pagne waſte, whilſt all our offenſive projects on the Rhine 
were daily diſappointed: and ſecondly, That we declined all 
overtures of peace, ans. the ſeat of the war was transferred, 
with great ad vantage to France, from Germany to the Nether- 
lands, where we reſolved to wage it whether the Dutch would 
or no, and where we were beat on every e on which my 
lord M ARLBOROUGH had conquered. | 


E vn xy. defeat in this war, like every triumph in the laſt, . 
became a reaſon for continuing it: and this management, when 
no avowable reaſon could be given for it, gave ſuſpicious and 
refining perſons occaſion to throw out a great deal of ſlander; 
for ſuch. I hope it was. In ſhoxt, whatever the reaſons were, 

wie continued d this inauſpicious war ſo long, and we puſhed it 

ſo far beyond our ſtrength; that we were within a ſe months. 
* of bankruptcy, when the French granted us, miraculouſſy, 
the ſame terms that they would _ granted two: or three- 
years before: and when they might haye- marched: without 
much wouhle or oppoſition, alter . Maeftricht, * 
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heart of the Seven Provinces: for our laſt reſource, a Muſ- 


covite Ty was too > far off We enabled ours to make 
a  ftand. 
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By ahnt the war in the ho countries Und wholly at 
our own EX and without any profpe& of ſucceſs, we 
meaned to cauſe ſuch à diverſion bs the forces of France as 
might leave Germany nothing to fear on the Rhine, and as 
might give time and opportunity to the empreſs queen to 
drive. the French and Spaniards out of Lombardy. We ſa- 
crificed ourſelves for theſe purpoſes: but in this war, as in the 
laſt, the court of Vienna ſacrificed nothing. From the time 
the French had been obliged, more by the ſickneſs of their 
troops and the ill conduct of their generals, than by the 
force of her arms, to abandon Germany, the empreſs queen 
ſeemed to make war juſt as it ſuited her convenieney, to fave 
all the expence ſhe could in the Netherlands, to x all 
ſhe could in Italy, and to make us pay the whole immenſe 
ſubſidies which we gave her for both. 


1 N the Nethwllinds we wete Sa eaſily by the de- 
ficiencies of her quotas: and in Italy, where we had thrown 
the Genoeſe into = arms of France and Spain, with great 
and juſt indi inſt us for the treaty we had made at 
Worms, and had, W obliged them to fubmit after the 
battle of Placentia, we loſt che whole, advantage of it by the 
inſatiable avarioe and extreme brutality of the Auſtrians. Yet 
we continued our efforts on that ſide ſtill; and the ſham ſiege 
of Genoa; for it was no more, eandli the barmleſe invaſions of 
Provence bra Dauphiny had Vis. other” m e nk to "He" 
ge e in dhe bent our Hare 
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Ox expences in every part of this ſtrange war, particular- 


ly in the Netherlands, were made without meaſure, becauſe 


without controul; as they will be ſoon convinced who look 
into the artillery, forage, hoſpital; and other contingent ac- 
counts. The parliamentary aids from the year one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and forty excluſively to the year one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and forty-eight inclufvely,;amountto 5; 5,522,9591: 


168. 3 d. and the new debt we have contracted to more than 


thirty millions, which are near twenty millions more of debt 
than France has contracted in the ſame time: a ſum that 
will appear incredible to future generations, and is ſo almoſt 


to the preſent. There are three Reflections to be made on this 
ſtate, which muſt add to our aſtoniſhment. Firſt, That the 


greateſt part of this yaſt expence has heen granted on account 


of the war, chiefly ſince there remained no reaſon for continu- 


ing it; that is, ſince the time when it was in our power to have 
a peace at leaſt as good as that we have now obtained; and I 


place this aera no higher than the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 


dred and forty- ſeven incluſively, tho T might place it higher, 
perphaps, on very good grounds. Secondly, That the debt con- 


tracted in it exceeds by much that of king WILIHIAu's, or that 
of queen Anne's war; tho both of them were much longer, and 


the laſt not only more widely ſpread, but carried into coun- 
tries the diſtance of which and many other circumſtances in- 


creaſed every article of our expence extraordinarily, Thirdly, 


That we have thrown, by our negotiations and by the late 
war, into the hands of the houſe of Bourbon much more do- 
minion in Italy, than would have induced the French at Ger- 
truydenberg to have recalled Puilir, and to have given up 


Spain and the Indies; which they were ready to do at thoſe 
conferences, as Buys and Vanderduſſen acquainted the miniſters 


of the allies, in making one of their reports to that aſſembly. 
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. 40 Our cee 1 0 us vibe deſpei ir. Not to deſpair 
of the commonwealth, whatever her Kid 30T be, is the prin- 
ciple of a true patriot, that is, of a faithful ſervant to his 
prince and country: and we may find an example to this 
purpoſe, which - deſerves to be quoted, in a book: that is in 
the hands of moſt people, and on I hope i is not unread at 
court, I mean the duke of SuLLy's. memoirs. In them we 
find that Henzv the fourth turned his whole application to 
every thing that might be uſeful or even convenient to his 
kingdom, without ſuffering. things that happened out of it 
to 4. unobſerved by him, as ſoon as he had put an end to 
the civil wars of 8 9. had concluded a peace with 
Spain at Vervins. Is there a man, either prince or ſubject, 
who can read without the moſt elevated and the moſt tender 
ſentiments the language he held to Sully at this time, when 
he thought himſelf dying of a great illneſs he had at Mon- 
ceaux? „ My friend] faid he, I have no fear of death. 
e You, 2 00 have ſeen me expoſe my life ſo often, when I 
“ might ſo eaſily have kept out of danger, know this better 
« than any man. But I muſt confeſs that I am unwilling to 
<« die, before 1 have raiſed this kingdom to the ſplendor I 
have propoſed to myſelf; and before I have ſhewn my peo- 
« ple that I love them like my children, by diſcharging them 
from a part of the taxes that have been laid on them, and 
N by governing them with gentleneſt. 


Tus ſtate of France was then even worſe than the ſtate of 
Great Britain is now, the debts as heavy, many of the pro- 
vinces entirely exhauſted, and none of them in a condition of 
bearing any new 1 ſition. The ſtanding revenues brought 
into x king's bo 0 no more than thirty millions, tho an 
hundred and "Gly millions were raiſed on the e ſo great 
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were the abuſes of that government in raiſing of money, and 
they were not leſs in the diſpenſation of it. The whole ſcheme 
of the adminiftration was a ſcheme of fraud, and all ho ſerved, 
cheated the public, from the higheſt offices down to the loweſt, 
from the commiſſioners * of the treaſury down to the under- 
farmers and the under-treaſurers. Suri beheld this Rate of 
things, when he came to have the ſole ſuperintendancy of 
affairs, with horror. He was ready to deſpair : but he did 
not deſpair. Zeal for his maſter, zeal for his country, and 
this very ſtate ſeemingly ſo deſperate, animated his endeavours : 
and the nobleſt thought, that ever entered into the mind of a 
miniſter, entered into his. He reſolved to make, and he 
made, the reformation of abuſes, the reduction of expences, 
and a frugal management, the ſinking fund for the payment of 
national debts, and the ſufficient fund for all the great things 
he intended to do, without overcharging the people. | 


He ſucceeded in all. The people were immediately eaſed, 
trade revived, the king's coffers were filled, a maritime power 
was created, and every thing neceſſary was prepared to put the 
nation in a condition of executing great deſigns, whenever 
great conjunctures ſhould offer themſelves. Such was the 
effect of twelve years wiſe and honeſt adminiſtration : and this 
effect would have ſhewed itſelf in great enterprizes againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, more formidable in thoſe days than the houſe 
of Bourbon has been in ours; if HENRY the fourth had not 
been ſtabbed by one of thoſe aſſaſſins into whoſe hands the in- 
tereſt of this houſe, and the frenzy of religion, had put the 


dagger more than once. 


Wuarn we conſider, in theſe memorials, and in others 
which are come down to us, the deplorable condition to 
(17 which 
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which France was reduced at the end of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, we feel ſome of that horror which SvuLLy himſelf felt, 
and are ready to confeſs that the ruin of that kingdom, bank- 
ruptcy and confuſion, muſt have followed; if the opportu- 
nity, which this peaceful conjuncture gave, had not been im- 
proved immediately, and as wiſely, and as vigorouſly as it 


was. Shall we not ſee our own deplorable condition, and the 


_—_— tie Thane of it in the ſame light? Shall we not 
be much more ſtrongly affected by them? Are we not as near 
to bankruptcy as the French nation was at that time, and 
much more fo than they are at this time? May not confuſion 
follow it here as well as there? And finally, may not the 


joint ambition of two branches of Bourbon in ſome future 


conjuncture produce effects as fatal, and much more ſo to us, 
if we continue in our preſent ſtate of impotence till ſuch a 


conjuncture happens, as were to be feared by France at the 
time we ſpeak of from the joint ambition of two branches of 


Auſtria? In ſhort, we have much to apprehend, -unleſs we 
have the courage and the virtue to probe our domeſtic wounds 
to the bottom, and to apply immediately not palliative, but 
the moſt ſpecific remedies, If we do this; inſtead of fearing 
others, we may become once more formidable ourſelves. But 
this is certain, that they, who get firſt out of a diſtreſs 
common to us and to our neighbours, will give the law to the 


reſt. 


Ir may be ſaid, that we have no SuLL1zs among us. I ſhall 
not take on me to determine whether we have or no. But I 
will venture to ſay, after SuLLy himſelf, that altho good 
princes may be wanting to good miniſters; yet good miniſters 


will never be wanting to a prince who has diſcernment enough 


to find them, who chooſes them for their ſuperior parts, ex- 
perience, and integrity; and who refolves to ſupport them, 
Vor. III. X a8 
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as HENRY the fourth ſupported SuLLY, againſt favorite mi- 
ſtreſſes, the cabals of the court, and the factions of the ſtate. 


IT may be faid again, that a king of France has power 


enough by the conſtitution of that government to ſupport a 
miniſter who checks corruption, reforms abuſes, and maintains 
a frugal management of the public revenue, But it may be 
aſked, how a miniſter, who ſhould undertake this, could be 
ſupported in a government like ours, where he would be ſure 


to have for his enemies all thoſe who have ſhared ſo long the 


r 


public ſpoils, or who hope to ſhare them, and where theſe 
enemies would have the means and opportunities of ſupplant- 
ing him, notwithſtanding the protection of his maſter ? I 
anſwer, by the parliament. How many miniſters have there 
been, to whom much national miſchief was imputed juſtly, 
and no one national good could be aſcribed, and who were 
long ſupported by the favor of the crown, and by the con- 
currence of the two houſes, which this favor and their own 
management procured them ? Shall theſe ſupports be ſufficient 
for a wicked or a weak miniſter ; and ſhall innocence and 
ability, with the ſame favor and better management, be 


reckoned for nothing? I cannot think ſo ill, even of the pre- 
ſent age, as degenerate as it is. It is degenerate no doubt : 
but I have heard men complain of this degeneracy, who pro- 
moted it firſt, and ſought their excuſe in it afterwards. 


Tu delegated power of a miniſter, under the legal prero- 
gatives of the crown, is ſufficient to carry on a ſyſtem of re- 
formation and frugality in the ordinary courſe of things, if 
the miniſter really intends it : and whenever extraordinary 
powers are wanting for extraordinary operations, as they 


' muſt be in ſuch a ſtate as ours, they will be effectual, if 


granted; and it refuſed, they who refuſe them, not the mi- 
> 5 yy niſter, 
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niſter, will ſuffer by the refuſal, and be anſwerable to the na- 


tion for it. The moneyed man may continue to enjoy a lit- 
tle more revenue by this refuſal : but his fortune will be more 
precarious, and more liable to ſome future reverſe. The 
merchant will continue to trade, the landed man to plow and 
ſow, without even a proſpe& of being relieved from their ſer- 
vitude, not for the honeſt creditors alone, but for uſurers and 
ſtock-jobbers, for thoſe leeches who fill themſelves continually 
with the blood of the nation, and never ceaſe to ſuck it. 
The nation in the mean time will be reduced to the ut- 
moſt poverty : and it behoves thoſe particularly, who have 
brought us ſo near it, to ſhew that this was not their objec, 
by concurring zealouſly with thoſe who have uſed and will 
continue to ule their beſt endeavours to prevent it. 


Tux difficulties we have to ſtruggle with would not be 
ſo great as they are, notwithſtanding the immenſe profuſion 
to which the late war gave occaſion and pretence; if we did 
not feel in this inſtance, as we feel in others, the fatal conſe- 
quences of a precedent adminiſtration. The payment of 
our debts might have been eafily provided for in that time: 
nay, fourteen years, which are little more than two thirds 
of it, would have been ſufficient to reduce them to twenty 
millions. If this had been done, the memory of the perſon 
who was at the head of that adminiſtration, and had the ſole 
power of it, might have deſerved honor. 


Lr us nouriſh in ourſelves, and cultivate in others, ſenti- 
ments more elevated than theſe, and more worthy of the 
Britiſh genius. The greater our national diſtreſs and danger 
are, the greater ſhould the efforts be of every particular man 
to relieve his country from one, and mee, to guard it 
againſt the other. We are in a criſis that muſt turn my 
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| Life or death, and that cannot turn to the former unleſs re- 
medies are applied much more effectual than thoſe of mounte- 
banks, who find their account in palliating evils and in pro- 
longing diſeaſes. To palliate and to prolong would be, in 
our caſe, to kill, or to do ſomething worſe than kill, to break 


our conſtitution entirely, to render an accidental illneſs ha- 
bitual and incurable. 


ONE or two ſhillings in the pound, it is ſaid, will be 
leflened this year upon land; and whatever is wanting for the 
current ſervice, over and above the two ſhillings that remain, 
and the malt, will be borrowed on the credit of the ſinking- 
fund at three per cent. The bait will be tempting ; for ſo muſt 
every diminution of taxes be to thoſe who have crouched ſo 
long under the weight of ſo many. But I may venture to 
ſay, that it will be no more than a bait and that they who 
ſwallow it will have reaſon to repent of their raſhneſs, when 
they find, as they will find very probably, that the natural 
effect of ſuch meaſures muſt prevent the diſcharge of any 


conſiderable part of our debt, except in a term of years much 


longer than the proſperity and even. the ſafety of our govern- 
ment admits, 7 


I 8ay the fafety, as well as the proſperity : and ſome re- 
flections very plain and obvious, tho made by few, will juſtify 
me for ſaying ſo. As to the firſt, trade gave us wealth, 
wealth gave us power, and power raiſed our iſland to be, at 
one time, a match for France. I fwe defire to return into the 
ſame ſtate, we muſt return by the ſame ſteps which raiſed us to 
it: and he, who ſhould make a ſcheme for the payment of our 
debts, without a principal regard to the improvement of our 


trade, would make a very filly ſcheme. But it would be juſt 
| 2 | 1 
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would render neither practicable. | 
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as ſilly to make a- ſcheme for both, in ſuch a manner, as 


. 


P ux neceſſity of diminiſhing taxes, in order to improve 
our trade, becomes a good reaſon, not for the ſtrange purpoſe - 
to which it is applied by ſome, but for haſtening all the opera- 
tions neceſſary to fink our debts, in order to haſten that di- 
minution of taxes which will become practicable, when a 
part of our debt is ſunk, and which will facilitate extremely: 
the diſcharge of the reſt. The truth is, that if we defer 
theſe operations too long, we may be never able to perform 
them with equal advantage, nor, by keeping pace with our 
neighbours, to renew our ſtrength, as faſt as they are intent 
to renew theirs. Our neighbours have ſuffered by former 
wars, and have been exhauſted by the laſt as well, tho I ap- 
prebend not ſo much, as we. France, for inſtance, has con- 
tracted in tke late war no more than one third of the addi- 
tional debt we have contracted in it, as I believe on very good 
authority: and ſhe has been able to aſſign funds, which pay 
the intereſt of this debt regularly, and fink yearly a part of 
the principal. I am not ſo well appriſed of the actual ſtate 


of Spain. But the treaſures of the Weſt Indies are poured in- 


to her daily; and as ſhe has been long recovered, or recover- 
ing, from her antient indolence and ignorance, ſhe ſeems to- 
apply herſelf to the augmentation of her maritime force, to 
the improvement of her trade, and even to that of domeſtic 
manufactures. In a word, what has been ſaid before may be 
repeated here: they who get ſooneſt out of the preſent com- 
mon diſtreſs, will give the law to others, or be at leaſt in a. 
condition of not receiving it from any one. 


As to national ſafety, we ſhall Jo. well to obſerve: how 
much the ſyſtem of dominion and power in Europe is leſs 
| favor- 
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favorable at preſent to our political intereſts and views, than 
it was when we undertook to mend it. Spain was falling, 
but not fallen into the hands of France, at the beginning of 
this century: and tho the Spaniſh nation as well as court gave 
their monarchy afterwards to a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, 
that they might prevent the diſmemberment of it; yet they 
were averſe enough, by long habits of hoſtility, to a French 
government. Fortune and we have done ſo well at laſt, that 
theſe two nations are now cloſely united by intereſt and by 
habit, and that Spain is therefore more than ever eſtranged 


from us; the proofs of which are not only recent, but, I 
fear, actual. 1 


TAE frontier of France has been the great ſupport of her 
exorbitant power, as wiſe men foreſaw fourſcore years ago, 
when Lwis the fourteenth began to raiſe that wall of braſs 
which reaches from the Alps to the Ocean, that it would be- 
come. This frontier is now more compact than ever by the 
acquiſition of Lorain. The branches of the houſe of Bourbon 
have taken root in Italy as well as in Spain. France has learn- 
ed by experience to raiſe and to maintain her credit, and to 
extend her commerce, for the protection and ſupport whereof 
ſhe ſeems more attentive than ever to increaſe her ſtrength by 
ſea : a ſtrength ſhe will always exert with great advantage 
over us in ſome reſpects, I mean in thoſe of order, frugal 
management, and ſtrict diſcipline. 


Tur whole empire, except Bavaria and Cologne, was at- 
tached to us by inclination as well as intereſt, in the war which 
began with this century. It is much otherwiſe now: and we 
may ſay, I fear, too truly, that the influence of France in 
Germany is little inferior to what it was whilſt the league of 
the Rhine ſubſiſted. Nom 
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Tu 1 Dutch commonwealth, our beſt ally, and in ſome 
ſort a barrier to. Great Britain, is in a ſtate of diſſolution; 
and has not, either without, or within herſelf, thoſe means 
of recovery by conjuncture and by character, chat ſhe has had 
on ſeveral occaſions from the time her government was firſt 
formed. 


Tus ſhort ſtate may ſerve to ſhew how difficult it will be, 
till we have paid a good part of our debt, and reſtored our 
country in ſome meaſure to her former wealth and power, to 
maintain the dignity of Great Britain, to make her reſpected. 
abroad, and ſecure from injuries, or even affronts, on the part 
of her neighbours. This may appear eaſy, for aught I know, to 
ſome men. But ſure I am, it would appear Aiffcult to Bux 
LEIGH and W ALSINGHAM, if they were to riſe from the dead; 
notwithſtanding the ſucceſs they had in queen ELIZABETH 4 
reign by doing much at little expence, and by rens 
management much more than force. 


THrzss reflections, and ſuch as they ſuggeſt naturally to 
the mind, make it evident, that the future proſperity and 
ſafety of this country depend on the ſpeedy diminution of our 
national debts. . N +50 Ad elſe can ſecure us effectually againſt 
contingent events that may be of fatal conſequence to both. 
Recent experience has ſhewn how unfit we are become in every 
reſpect, except the courage of our common feamen and 
ſoldiers, to engage in war. We ſhall not therefore, I ſup- 
poſe, provoke it eaſily, or ſoon. / But war may be brought. 
upon us, tho we ſhould not provoke it, nor go to the con- 
tinent to ſeek it. Nay, we may be reduced to the melancholy. 
dilemma of increaſing our annual expence to aſſert our rights, 


to protect our trade, and to maintain our dignity; or of ſitting 
tamely 
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tamely down and facrificing them all. I think, nay I hope, 

that we ſhould not do the laſt: and yet we ſhould have much 

greater difficulties to ſtruggle with in our preſent ſituation, 

than we had in the former, great as they were, if we attempt- 

ed to do, what was then ſo ſhamefully negle&ed. We can- 
not increaſe our expences now, nor {hall we be 'able to do fo 

till ſome part of our national debt be diſcharged, without 
mortgaging on the remainder of the ſinking fund, which 

would ſoon take away all hope of. ever paying any part of 
this debt, and leave us nothing to mortgage but our land and 

our malt: whereas if a- conſiderable” part of this debt was 

diſcharged before any new war broke out, or we were reduced 

to any ſuch dilemma as I have mentioned; we ſhould find 
ourſelves, whilſt it laſted, in a much better condition of de- 
fence or oftence, and we might be able, as ſoon as it-was over, 

to reſume the ſame operations, and to proceed in our great 

domeſtic concern, l r 


Tuns conſiderations will have great weight with men, 


who are able to combine, all that is to be combined on ſuch 
an important occaſion, and, by reflecting on the paſt, and by 
obſerving the preſent, to judge of the future. The only 
effectual, and therefore neceſſary, remedies may appear vio- 
lent, even to them: but they will conſider, and every man 
ought to conſider, that if we cannot bear our diſtemper, and 
will not bear our cure, the political body muſt periſh. This 
miſerable ſtate will create juſtly the indignation of mankind. 
But this indignation ſhould turn againſt thoſe who” have 
brought us into it, not againſt thoſe who would deliver us from 
it, This is the language of reaſon dictated by public ſpirit: 
but private intereſt and narrow views will dictate another. 


Tur 
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Tux moneyed men will complain loudly that they are ex- 
poſed to perpetual reductions of intereft, which have ſerved 
to no other purpoſe than to nouriſh the profuſion of ſucceſſive 
adminiſtrations: and, if this was to continue, their complaints 
would be juſt, and the hardſhips impoſed upon them intoler- 
able. It is, therefore, juſt that neither they ſhould conſent to 
this new reduction of intereſt, which may be called a new 
tax upon them, nor the landed men to the continuance of that 
old and heavy tax on land, unleſs they have the utmoſt ſe- 
curity that the whole ſhall be applied to its proper uſe. There 
will be ſtill complaints; and we ſhall hear the melancholy 
condition to which the widow and the orphan, whoſe ſmall 
but ſole fortunes are in the funds, will be reduced, moſt pa- 
thetically diſplayed. The anſwer will be, however, obvious. 
If the widow and the orphan, who have their eſtates in money, 
ſuffer by the reduction of intereſt; the widow and the orphan, 
who have their eſtates in land, will ſuffer by the continuance 
of the tax upon it: and both one and the other muſt take 
their ſhare in the common calamity of their country. 


Bur the truth is, that the feeble voice of the widow and 
the orphan will be little heard. The great din will be raiſed 
by ſtock-jobbers. and uſurers, by the principal men in our 
great companies, who, born to ſerve and to obey, have been 
bred to command even government itſelf. Theſe men will 
roar aloud, and endeavour, by filent intrigue, as well as by 
noiſe, to obſtruct every meaſure that tends; to emancipate go- 
vernment out of their hands, to; make the exchequer, what 
it ought to be, the great ſpring of public credit, and the 
great ſcene of all tranſactions: relative to public receipts and 
payments. e e de 
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tamely down and facrificing them all. I think, nay I hope, 
that we ſhould not do the laſt: and yet we ſhould have much 
greater difficulties to ſtruggle with in our preſent ſituation, 
than we had in the former, great as they were, if we attempt- 
ed to do, what was then ſo ſhamefully negle&ed. We can- 
not increaſe our expences now, nor ſhall we be able to do fo 
till ſome part of our national debt be diſcharged, without 
mortgaging on the remainder of the {ſinking fund, which 
would ſoon take away all hope of ever paying any part of 
this debt, and leave us nothing to mortgage but our land and 
our malt: whereas if a conſiderable” part of this debt was 
diſcharged before any new war broke out, or we were reduced 
to any ſuch dilemma as I have mentioned; we ſhould find 
ourſelves, whilſt it laſted, in a much better condition of de- 
fence or offence, and we might be able, as ſoon as it-was over, 
to reſume the ſame operations, and to proceed in our great 
domeſtic concern. 11 THY! 


Tuns conſiderations will have great weight with men, 
who are able to combine, all that is to be combined on ſuch 
an important occaſion, and, by reflecting on the paſt, and by 
obſerving the preſent, to judge of the future. The only 
effectual, and therefore neceſſary, remedies may appear vio- 
lent, even to them: but they will conſider, and every man 
ought to conſider, that if we cannot bear our diſtemper, and 
will not bear our cure, the political body muſt periſh. This 
miſerable ſtate will create juſtly the indignation of mankind. 
But this indignation ſhould turn againſt thoſe who! have 
brought us into it, not againſt thoſe who would deliver us from 
it, This is the language of reaſon dictated by public ſpirit: 
but private intereſt and narrow views will dictate another. 
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Tur moneyed men will complain loudly that they are ex- 
poſed to perpetual reductions of intereſt, | which have ſerved 
to no other purpoſe than to nouriſh the profuſion of ſucceſſive 
adminiſtrations: and, if this was to continue, their complaints 
would be juſt, and the hardſhips impoſed upon them intoler- 
able. It is, therefore, juſt that neither they ſhould conſent to 
this new reduction of intereſt, which may be called a new 
tax upon them, nor the landed men to the continuance of that 
old and heavy tax on land, unleſs they have the utmoſt ſe- 
curity that the whole ſhall be applied to its proper uſe. There 
will be ſtill complaints; and we ſhall hear the melancholy 
condition to which the widow and the orphan, whoſe ſmall 
but ſole fortunes are in the funds, will be reduced, moſt pa- 
thetically diſplayed. The anſwer will be, however, obvious. 
If the widow and the orphan, who have their eſtates in money, 

ſuffer by the reduction of intereſt; the widow and the orphan, 
who have their eſtates in land, will ſuffer by the continuance 
of the tax upon it: and both one and the other muſt take 
their ſhare in the common calamity of their country. 


Bur the truth is, that the ſeeble voice of the widow and 
the orphan will be little heard. The great din will be raiſed 
by ſtock- jobbers and ufurers, by the principal men in our 
great companies, who, born to ſerve and to obey, have been 
bred to command even government itſelf. Theſe men will 
roar aloud, and endeavour, by ſilent intrigue, as well as by 
noiſe, to obſtruct every meaſure that tends to emancipate go- 
vernment out of their hands, to make the exchequer, what 
it ought to be, the great ſpring of public credit, and the 
great ſcene of all tranſactions relative to public receipts and 
Vo, III. 
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Lr cheſe men learn therefore, to ſubmit, and to reaſon, 
as old BaTzMAn did, when the reduction of intereſt was agreed 
to in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventeen. 
He told my lord STanuors, he was glad this 189 Fs lg e been 
taken; becauſe, tho his intereſt diminiſhed, he ſhould think 
his principal more ſecure than ever, On the whole, com- 
plaints from this quarter will make little impreſſion on a mi- 
niſter, who knows that, tho ſuch men have been employed 
whilſt new debts, were to be contracted every year, and the 
public, like an extravagant ſpendthrift, was obliged to deal 
with uſurers on their own terms; yet they are not to be con- 
ſulted when debts are to be paid, and the public to be taken 
out of their hands; who knows, in ſhort, that his arms are 
longer than theirs, and makes them feel that he will keep, or 
not keep, meaſures with them according to their behaviour; 
who purſues ſteadily the wiſe and honeſt deſign of rendering 
his own and every future adminiſtration independent of them. 


Mucn oppoſition will arife from two other quarters, the 
country and the court ; in which I ſhould apprehend that the 
leaſt plauſible might be the moſt ſucceſsful, 5 7 


Taz landed man will think it hard, that he is not ſuffered 
to enjoy a little eaſe after having boren the burden and heat of 
the day, during a long courſe of expenſive peace and of ruin- 
ous war. All that can be ſaid, to perſuade him, that an im- 
mediate diminution of the land-tax is contrary to his intereſt, 
will paſs for deception and paradox. He will be apt to reaſon 
like his country tenants,, who are always, frightened at an im- 
mediate expence, tho remote and yet great profit muſt be the 
certain conſequence of it. Let ſuch a man look back then, 
and take his leſſon from what is paſt. He will find that, 

7 | whilſt 
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whilſt he winked at profuſion becauſe he was flattered by abate- 
ments on the land- tax-debts, debts were contracted that have 
coſt him much more, than the continuante of that tax would 
have coſt him. If we look back to the firſt ten years of his pre- 
ſerit Majeſty's reign, we ſhall find this very remarkably verified. 
Let the ſame man, after he has looked back, look forward 
again. He will ſee'that, as any diminution of the land- tax to 
be ſupplied out of the produce of the ſinking fund, or by | 


borrowing even at three per cent. on the credit of it, muſt | 
Es or retard, which may be equivalent to preventing, the 
diſcharge of any confidetable/'part of our debt; ſo he will 
continue expoſed to have the whole tax laid anew, on the 
firſt occaſion either real or pretended; He may find himſelf, | 
after a little reſpite, under the load of the fame tax, and of 
an increaſed debt: and this may be all he will get by refuſing | 
to bear a little longer, for his on fake, and for an important 
object, what he has boren ſeveral years for the ſake of others, 
and for the ſupport of a moſt unſucceſsful war; for ſuch 
it may be reckoned, after the French were beat at Detting- 
hen. 25 2 We 


O the other fide, if he is wiſe enough to deſire, that the 
four ſhillings in the pound be continued for a few years; he 
will have his ſhare in the common benefits of diminiſhing 
public debts, increaſing public credit, improving trade, and 
reſtoring national proſperity. ' He may entertain the comfort- 
able hope of a time when he, or his poſterity, will have no 
need of conſenting to any tax at all on land in time of peace; 
ſince the annual produce of other funds will be ſooner or later, 
in this method, ſufficient to defray the annual expence of the 
goyernment. He may acquire an advantage that will make him 
ample amends for what it coſt him. Such of the taxes, whe- 
ther of exciſe or of cuſtoms, as bear hardeft on the poor 


Y.2 laborers 
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laborers | and on our own, manufactures, -may be reduced, 
gradually at leaſt, without any conſiderable interruption of 
the operations neceſſary to diſcharge our national debt: and 
tho he is little accuſtomed to think himſelf as much affected by 
other taxes, as he is by the land-tax, he will ſoon perceive, that 


a a ſaving on every thing he cats, drinks, or wears, is a laſting 


and a large repayment of what this tax took from him whilft 
he conſented to continue it. He will find himſelf à gainer, 


not only by what he faves in his expences, but by the im- 


provement of his eſtate; for the whole ſyſtem of national wealth 
and proſperity are intimately connected. | 


Tux courtier will complain loudly, authoritatively, and 
pompouſly, that any retrenchments on our annual expences may 
do more hurt, than the ſaving can do good. But I believe it 
not hard to ſhew, that three ſhillings, or three ſhillings and ſix- 
pence in the pound on land, leaving the reſt of the four ſhillings 
to go to the ſinking fund, would be more than ſufficient to an- 
ſwer all neceſſary expences in time of peace. Wile men are able 
to do a great deal with a little: every knave or fool is ready 
to do a little with a great deal. The former know that good 
policy conſiſts in obſerving two forts of economy, the greater 
and the leſs: to proportion, by the firſt, our expences to our 
circumſtances and to thoſe of our neighbours, and to do it 
with the utmoſt frugality that theſe circumſtances combined 
together will admit: to controul, by the ſecond, in the moſt 
ſtrict and regular manner, the diſpenſation of the public trea- 
ſure from the higheſt down to the loweſt offices of the ſtate: 
It is of the utmoſt importance at this time eſpecially, that 
both theſe kinds of oeconomy be practiſed. Our well-being : 
even our ſecurity depends upon them. If we do not pay our 
debts, we muſt fink under the load of them: and it we go 
about to pay them, without practiſing theſe two ſorts of 


OecOnOmy. - 
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oeconomy; the ridiculous figure, which I have ſeen in a 
Dutch print, of a man toiling and ſweating to cord a rope of 
hay, whilſt an aſs bites it off at the other end as faſt as he 
cords it, will be our proper emblem. en 


ExrR EMR frugality was one of the means employed by the 
great miniſter who has been quoted above: and the ſucceſs he 
had, in ſimilar circumſtances, ſhould encourage the practice of 
the ſame frugality in ours. But he imployed another expe- 
dient likewiſe, which is not leſs neceſſary here than it was 
there, nor in our time than it was in his. The expedient I 
mean, is that of reforming abuſes. SuLLy rendered this refor- 
mation no inconſiderable fund for the payment of public debts. 
Whether we can do ſo, as effectually as he did, or no, I de- 
termine not. But thus much is certain. Such a reformation 
will make all future ſervioes be carried on at a cheaper rate for 
the public; and ſaving is often the ſureſt way of gaining. 
Materials might be collected, not for a pamphlet, but for a 
regular treatiſe under diſtinct heads, concerning the abuſes 
and corruptions which prevail among us in every part of the 
public ſervice, and concerning the conſequences of them: I 
E not too whether ſome work of this kind ſhould not be 
undertaken, as invidious as it may ſeem, if nothing is done to 
reform theſe abuſes, and to extinguiſh this corruption. 


Tun v were creeping forward long ago: but fince a cer- 
tain period, they have advanced with very large ftrides. Frauds 
were connived at, perhaps encouraged, and corruption was 
propagated formerly by principal men who had, for the 
moſt part, more ambition than avarice, and who raiſed, by 
theſe means, a formidable party that might ſupport them in 
power. But in proceſs of time, and in favorable conjunctures, 
the contagion roſe higher, and ſpread ſtill wider; principal 


men 
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men became parties to the greateſt frauds; and the higheſt of 
thoſe who governed, and the loweſt of thoſe who were 
governed, contributed, in their degrees, to the univerſal ra- 
pine. The greateſt particular cheat, whereof any example 


can be found, was, I believe, that which arrears of ſubſidies 


to foreign princes, and arrears of pay to foreign troops, gave 
the ann and the means of anne 


„ 


au ſenſible, that the repreſentation I have made of the de- 
generacy of our age and people, may give occaſion to ſay, that 


the very things I have been pleading for are impracticable. 
It will be aſked what expectation can be entertained of raiſing 


a diſintereſted public ſpirit among men who have no other 
principle than that of private intereſt, who are individuals ra- 
ther than fellow-citizens, who prey on one another, and are, 


in a ſtate of civil ſociety, much like to Hozses's men in his 


ſuppoſed ſtate of nature ? I muſt agree, tho unwillingly, that 
the enterprize is difficult. But the more difficult it is, if no- 
thing leſs can relieve us from the load of debt we lie under, 
nor prevent the conſequences of lying under it much longer ; 

every attempt to raiſe this ſpirit and to promote theſe meaſures, 
even the weakeſt, even mine, is commendable. The landed 
men are the true owners of our political veſſel : the moneyed 
men, as ſuch, are no more than paſſengers in it. To the farſt, 

therefore, all exhortations to aſſume this ſpirit” ſhould be «d- 
dreſſed. It is their part to ſet the example: and when they 
do ſo, they have a right to expect that the paſſengers ſhould 
contribute their proportion to ſave the veſſel. If they ſhould 
prove refractory ; they muſt be told, that there is a law in be- 
half of the public, more ſacred and mere antient too, for it 
is as antient as political ſociety, than all thoſe under the terms 


of which they own . * chermſeluet from * reduction 
Mt 'of 
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of intereſt, and conſequently from any reimburſement of their 
Principal; tho this reduction and this reimburſement be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to reſtore the proſperity of the nation, and to 
provide for hey ſecurity in the mean time. The law I mean, 
is that which nature and reaſon dictate, and which declares the 
preſervation of the commonwealth to be ſuperior to all other 
laws. | 


Ir ſuch a co-operation of the landed and moneyed intereſts 
is once brought about, the way will lie ſmooth before us, and a 
proſpect of national proſperity at the end of it will open before 
us yearly, Even the proſpe& will be of great advantage both 
at home and abroad. We {ſhall feel it in the riſe of our credit, 
in_the confidence which our friends, and in the reſpe& which 
our enemies, will have for us: a reſpect that will be due juſtly 
to a people who exert ſo much vigor in the midſt of ſo much 
diſtreſs, and take effectual meaſures to reſtore their national 
ſtrength, and to reſume their former dignity, inſtead of lan- 
guiſhing on, under impotence and contempt. 


Tx man, who is not fired by ſuch conſiderations as theſe, 
muſt have no elevation of mind, no love for his country, no 
regard for poſterity, nor the leaſt tincture of that public mo- 
rality which diſtinguiſhes a good from a bad citizen, I know 
that futility, ignorance, and every kind of profligacy are gene- 
ral: but I know too that they are not univerſal, and therefore F 
do not. deſpair. In all events, the merit of preſerving our 
country from beggary, is little inferior to that of preſerving it 
from ſlavery. They who engage therefore in ſo good a cauſe, 
and purſue it ſteadily in that public ſpirit, a revival of which 
can alone fave this nation from miſery, from oppreſſion, and 
perhaps from confuſion, the uſual conſequence of the other 
two; they will deſerve better, I preſume to fay, the title of 
opted upp | ; C ultimi 
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ſhould be defeated. 


that ſevere exactor of contributions, Cassius, deſerved the 
title of © ultimi Romanorum, when they were defeated in 
another manner by the wor citizens of Rome. 


AFTER all that has bes aid in theſe papers, KL all that 


might be ſaid, concerning the conduct of the houſe of Auſtria, 


from the reign of king WiLL1am to the preſent time; it may 
be proper to add ſomething by way of precaution, and to 
prevent very falſe concluſions, that many will be realy to draw 
from very true premiſſes. 


IT is notoriouſly true, that a ff pirit of bigotry, of tyranny, 
and of ayarice in the court of Vienna, maintained long the 
troubles. in Hungary, which might have been appealed much 
ſooner than th&y were. Thus a great and conſtant diverſion 
was kept up in favor of France, even at the time when the two 
houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon were ſtruggling for that great 
prize, the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, till the French troops took 
poſſeſſion of Paſſau, and the malecontents of Hungary raiſed 
contributions in the very Our of Vienna. 


Ir is notoriouſly true, that we might have had nothing more 
than a defenſive war, as I have ſaid in the foregoing papers, to 
make againſt France, with an Auſtrian prince on the throne 
of Spain, at the death of ChaRLESs the ſecond ; if the emperor 
Lzorop would have concurred in the wiſe and ptacuieabio 
meaſures which king Wikia propoſed. 


IT is notoriouſly true, that we might have eames the defeat 
at Almanza, and have ſupported much better the war in 


Spain; if a predilection for acquiſitions in Italy had not 
7 2 8 deter- f 
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determined the couneils of Vienna to precipitate the evacua- 
tion of Mantua, Wherein an army of French was blocked up 
after the battle of Turin, and which was let looſe in this 
manner, againſt the opinion of the queen and the ſtates ge- 
neral, time enough to beat us at Almanza. . 
in o een I] BTID TI\WOqQ. 101720 JT 8 £3! | 
FINALE v, for I will deſcend no more to particulars, it is 
notoriouſly true, that we might have taken Toulon, and have 
carried the war into the beſt provinces of France, for which 
queen Axxx had made, at a vaſt expence, all the neceſſary pre- 
parations; if the Auſtrians had not detached, in that very 
point of time, twelve thouſand men on the expedition to 
Naples, and if prince EuoꝝNR had not ſhewn too viſibly, be- 
fore perſons ſtill alive, that the taking of Toulon was the 
leaſt of his objects. 210111 2113 . 221000 
een OF, int THO  YIAIGIG 2791127 | 

Tus x facts are ſufficient to ſhew, how much the miſtaken 
policy of the court of Vienna has over-Joaded her allies during 
more than half a century, and has defeated the great deſign 
which theſe allies, and Britain in particular, carried on for 
her at the expence of infinite blood and treaſure. Now there 
are many, in this kingdom, very ready to conolude from 
theſe facts, and from others of the ſame kind poſterior to 
theſe, that our experience ſhould teach us to negle& the in- 
tereſts of the houſe of Auſtria, and to be regardleſs of all 
that paſſes on the continent for the time to come. But ſurely 
ſuch concluſions are very falſe. The principle of our con- 
duct has been right, and gur manner of purſuing it alone 
wrong. It. was our negle& of the general intereſt of Europe, 
from the Pyrenean treaty to the revolution of our government 
in one thouſand fix hundred and eighty- eight, that gave to 
France a long opportunity, and the means of raiſing an ex- 
orbitant power. It has been zeal without knowledge, and a 
Vol. III. „„ ſtrange 
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ſtrange ſubſerviency to private intereſts, which have almoſt 
exhauſted this country, and defeated all our endeavours for 
the public good fance that time. This we may alter. The 
principle of policy we cannot, as long as the divifion of power 
and property in Europe continues the ſame. We are an 
iſland indeed: but if a ſuperior power gives the law to the 
continent, I apprehend that it will give it to us too in ſome 
great degree. Our foreſathers r war with reaſon, the 
exorbitant power of the houſe of Auſtria; and thought that 
the pretenſions of Mazxy queen of Scots might give, even 
when ſhe was a priſoner, opportunity and advantage, as they 
did no doubt, to this power to diſturb our peace, and even 
to invade our iſland. The exorbitant power of the two 
branches of the houſe of Bourbon give ſurely in this reſpect, 
as well as in others, at leaſt the ſame cauſe of apprehenſion 
now. It is, therefore, plainly our intereſt to maintain the 
rivalry between the families of Auſtria and of Bourbon; and 
for that purpoſe to aſſiſt the former on every occaſion againſt 
the latter, as far as the common cauſe of Europe, not her 
private ambition, requires; and. as far as our national circum- 
ſtances may enable us to meaſure out our aſſiſtance in any 
conjuncture to her, 


Tuxsz are the meaſures and proportions, according to which 
alone political ſocieties ought to unite in alliances, and to aſſiſt 
one another. There is a political, as well as a natural, ſelf-love; 
and the former ought to be, to every member of a common- 
wealth, the ſame determining principle of action, where pub- 
lic intereſt is concerned, that the latter will be to him moſt 
certainly wherever his private intereſt is concerned. I have 

heard it often ſaid of one man, that he was a friend or an enemy 
to the houſe of Auſtria; and of another, that he was a friend or 
an enemy to the houſe of Bourbon. But theſe expreſſions pro: 
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cted generally from paſſion and prepoſſeſſion, as the ſentiments 


they impute muſt proceed, whenever they are real, from 
theſe cauſes, or from one which is ſtill worſe, from corruption. 
A wiſe prince, and a wiſe people, bear no regard to other 
Rates, except that which ariſes from the coincidence or repug- 
nancy of their ſeveral intereſts ; and this regard muſt therefore 
vary, as theſe intereſts will do, in the perpetual fluctuation of 
human affairs. Thus queen ELIZABETH and her people op- 
poſed the houſe of Auſtria, and ſupported the — of Bour- 
bon, in the ſixteenth century. Thus queen Anxz and her 
people oppoſed the houſe of Bourbon, and ſupported the 
houſe of Auſtria, in the eighteenth. The firſt, indeed, was 
done with wiſer council ; the laſt with greater force of arms. 
By the firſt, our country was enriched ; by the laſt, it was im- 
poveriſhed— F 314.9 | 


N. B. Theſe conſiderations were written thus far in the year ſeventeen 
hundred and forty-nine, but were never finiſhed. 
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verſation lately between one of your acquaintance and 
myſelf, wherein you have been told that I maintained a 


very ſingular paradox; I will give you ſome account of it, a 


S Ven ac ſo curious. to know whar paſſed in a con- 


general and ſhort account, at leaſt, of the Hoſt | and one 
more particular and more full of the laſt, is called pa- 
radoxical, You led me firſt, in my retreat; to abfirat phi- 


lJoſophical reaſonings: and, tho it be late to begin them at 
forty years of age, when the mind has not been accuſtomed to 
them earlier, yet I have learned enough under ſo good a guide, 
not to be afraid of engaging in 1 80 r on God 
and of OY religion is concerned. 


; Tur were both denen, very FR y, on the hain 
you refer to. There | had been much diſcourſe, in the com- 
15 pany 
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. pany that was preſent, concerning the abſurd opinions, which 
— theiſtical philoſophers entertained of old about the ſu- 


* Many had been eited, and many reflections had 
on them, by ſeveral; when the "diſpute became 


ee between Nen and me, he deping, and I af- 
firming, that there are ſufficient proofs of the exiſtence of one 

ſupreme Being, the firſt * a cauſe of all things. You 
may be ſure, E made uſe of you rniſhed me with by a 
— application of the rine-of final eauſes, which 
ſhews, in various inſtances, what numberleſs chances there are 


againſt one, that intelligence and deſign were employed! in the 
production of each of theſe phaenom A ak A 


Wu I could not filence my ave by theſe 10 
tho they carry probability up to a reaſonable, if not to an abſo- 
_ lute, - certainty, II inſiſted on a proof which muſt give this 
certainty, I think, to every one who acknowledges that we 
are capable of demonſtrativè knowledge. I argued, © a poſte- 
“ riori, from the intuitive knowledge of ourſelves, and the 
ſenſitive knowledge of objects exterior to ourſelyes, which 
we have, up to Kat demonſtrative knowledge of God's ex- 
iſtence, which we are able to acquire by a pit N uſe of our 
reaſon. Here wie ſtuck. a little, and he was ready to deny 
all; ſenſitive knowledge, on the chimerical notions of father 
- MAaLEBRANCH E, and ez other philoſophers, without, con- 
ſidering that he depriyed himſelf, in denying the exiſtence of 
God, of | thoſe expedients, by which the others pretended to 
account for the perception oy the ideas of objects exterior to 
the mind, independently of any ſenſitive knowledge. I en- 
deavoured to ſhew him, 5 to renounce ſenſitive knowledge, 
was to renounce, in ſome ſort, humanity, and to place 25 
ſelves in ſome unknown rank, either above it, or belo ow it. 


III 4 * e 5 
\ , . chooſe to call bim by this eld 1 name Fee 
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endeavoured to ſtate the true notion, by ſtating the true 
bounds, of ſenſitive knowledge, which is not ſufficient in- 
deed to ſhew us the inward conſtitutions of ſubſtances, and 
their real eſſences; but which is ſufficient to prove to us their 
exiſtence, and to diſtinguiſh them by their effects. I con- 
_ cluded this article by quoting to him a paſſage in the logic 
of PorT-rxoY al, wherein it is ſaid, that no man ever doubted, 
in good earneſt, whether there is an earth, a ſun, and a moon, 
no more than he doubted, whether the whole is bigger than. a 
part; that we may ſay, with our mouths, that we doubt of 
all theſe things, becauſe we may lie ; but that we cannot oblige 
our minds to ſay ſo: from whence it is concluded, more ge- 
nerally than I ſhall conclude, that Pyrrhonians are not a 
perſuaded of what they ſay, but a ſect of liars. He did not 
inſiſt much longer, but left me to purſue my argument from 
intuitive and ſenſitive knowledge, to a-demonſtration of God's 
exiſtence, which great and fundamental truth reſults neceſſa- 
rily from a concurrence of all the kinds of human knowledge 
employed in the proof of it. | 


I was not interrupted by him in the courſe of this argu- 
ment, nor did he attempt to break any links of this chain of 
demonſtration, but followed the example of all thoſe who re- 
fuſe to yield to it. They are ſo far from conſidering the de- 
grees, the bounds, and within theſe, the ſufficiency, of hu- 
man knowledge, that they aſk continually, and that others 
endeavour, very often, vainly to give them, knowledge con- 
cerning the divine nature and attributes particularly, which it 
is impoſſible and unneceſſary we ſhould have, even on the ſup- 
poſition that there is a God. Unable to break thro this demon- 
ſtration, they hope to weaken the effect of it, on themſelves and 
others, by ſounding high the difficulties that preſent themſelves 
whenever we real on the manner of God's exiſtence, on 
Vo. III. Aa g ai 
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his attributes, on his providence, and on many points relative 


to theſe. That is, they will not receive a demonſtration, 


made according to the cleareſt and moſt diſtin& ideas, that we 
- have, and by the moſt preciſe connection of them, becauſe 


there are other things which we cannot demonſtrate, nor ex- 


plain, for want of other ideas. This proceeding i is ſo unreaſon- 
able, that the atheiſt himſelf does not hold it on any other oc- 
caſion; but admits the truth of many propoſitions, tho he be 


unable to. reſolve ſeveral difficulties that are; ſome way or 
other, relative to them. He reaſons on this i important article 
of human. knowledge, as he would be aſhamed to reaſon on 


5 uy her. 95 


4" MIGHT barg reſted the argument here, becauſe, tho there: 


are ſecrets of the divine nature and oeconomy which human 


— reaſon cannot penetrate, yet ſeveral of the objections to them, 
-/. which, atheiſts commonly make, even that of phyſical and 
„ oral, eyil, and the ſuppoſed unjuſt diſtribution of good and 


evil, which has been made in all ages, and which is now more: 
prevalent than ever, by- the joint endeavours of atheiſts and 


- _- chiſtian .divines, are eaſy to be refuted. Theſe ſubjects have 


been ſo often treated between you and me, that I ſhall fay 


nothing of them here, tho I did not decline them there. On 
the contrary, if I do not flatter myſelf, I faid enough to defeat 
the attack of the atheiſt, and to diſappoint the treachery of 


the divine. After. which I inſiſted, with great reaſon . Fs 


on; my ſide, that theſe difficulties, ind more of the ſame ſort, 


were ſo little able to embaraſs the theiſt, that, inſtead of being. 


repugnant to his ſyſtem, a neceſſary conſequence of it is, that. 
ſuch difficulties ſhould ariſe. He is ſo little ſur priſed to find. 


a them, that he would. be ſurpriſed not to find dug In de- 


monſtrating, to him, the exiſtence of God, his reaſon has 


n demonſtrated to him a being lie raiſed above en 
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and about whom he may always aſſume ori human ideas, : ſuch 
as the divinities of the heathen were, She has demonſtrated. 


to him the exiſtence of an all perfect lf-exiftent being, the 


ſource of all exiſtence, ihvifible and incomprehenſible; the 
author, not only of all that is viſible and comprehenſible 
to his creatures, but of all that is, in the-whole extent of na- 
ture, whether viſible or 'comprehenfible to them or not. From 
hence he concludes, and well he may, that there muſt be 


many phaenomena phyſical and moral for which he can, and 
many for which he cannot, account. The ſyſtem of God's at- 
tributes being, like the exerciſe of them, infinite, and our 
ſyſtem of ideas and of mental operations being very narrow. 


and imperfect, it follows neceſſarily, that ſome few parts of 
the former ſyſtem are proportionable to the latter,” and that a 
multitude” of others are not ſo. A theiſt may” ſuffer himſelf 
to be led into difficulties; but the atheiſt, take what ſyſtem 
of atheiſm you pleaſe, muſt fall into abſurdity, and be obliged 


. 


2 


to aſſert what implies contradiction. 


I consrpzrey the ſupreme Being, in all 1 ſaid, as a firſt in- 
telligent cauſe, and as the creator of the univerſe. From 
hence my antagoniſt took occaſion to ridicule what theiſtical 
poets, philoſophers, and legiſlators have advanced concerning 
the firſt principles or the beginning of things, and the opera- 
tions of a divine wiſdom and power, in the production of 
them, as if they had been cotemporary hiſtorians and ſhecta- 
tors of what they related moſt affirmatively and cireumſtan- 
tially. I joined with him, for the moſt part; in giving them 
_ this, ridicule, and exprefled myſelf with à juſt indignation 
againſt them, for attempting to impoſe ſo many fictions on 
mankind, and for preſuming to account for the proceedings 
of infinite wiſdom and power, by the whimſies of their own 
imaginations; He did not ſpare Moszs, nor F-PLaro.- But 
an Aa 2 : when 
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when he went ſo far as to deny, on the ſtrength of a very 
weak ſophiſm, that we are obliged to aſcribe the creation or 


formation of the world to intelligence and wiſdom, he turned, 


I think, the ridicule on himſelf, fon he reaſoned thus: 


Wu n you inveſtigate the proceedings of nature, you ob- 
ſerve certain means, that ſeem, to you, proportioned to cer- 
tain ends, You perceive too, that you cannot imitate nature: 
any other way than by proportioning means to ends, and thus. 
you frame that complex idea of wiſdom, to which you aſcribe 
the phaenomena, and the imaginary final cauſes of them. But 
you are groſsly miſtaken when you aſſume, that nature acts by 
fuch means. as ſeem to: you proportioned to theſe ends.. Here: 
is a clock which marks the hours and minutes, and ſtrikes re- 
gularly, at certain periods, a certain number of times. The 
inward: eonſtruction of this clock. is unknown to you. But 
you ſee one made, which, by the means of certain weights, 
produces all the ſame effects. Will you aſſert now, that the 
motions of the firſt clock are regulated by weights, becauſe 
thoſe of the ſecond are ſo? You will be much. deceived if you 
do, for the motions of. the firſt clock are produced and regu- 
lated by a ſpring. 


Turs argument would have ſome force in oppoſition to ſuch. 
naturaliſts as STRATO of Lampſacus, as Des CAR TES, and as 
others who have made hypothetical worlds, and have pretend - 
ed to account for all the phaenomena by ſuch laws of matter 
and motion as they have thought fit to eſtabliſn. But in the 
preſent caſe it is a mere paralogiſm, and un worthy of the man 
who imployed it, ſince it ſerves to explain and confirm that 
very reaſoning which it is intended to oppoſe. The ſame mo- 
tions are produced indeed by different means, but ſtill theſe 

different means are proportioned alike to the ſame end, which 
ya 3 | proves, 
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proves the very thing I would prove, the intelligence of a 


work man. 


| Warn we had done fpeaking of philoſophers who admit 
the beginning of the world, we proceeded to thoſe who deny 
it; and Damon ſeemed to think himſelf ſtrongly intrenched 
in the ſyſtem of it's eternity. As we cannot conceive, ſaid he, 
that matter was created and brought out of nothing, ſo we 
cannot conceive, neither that matter could of itſelf produce 
motion, nor that matter and motion together could produce 
thought. But there ariſes from hence no neceſſity of 2 ; 
that there is any ſuperior being. Matter, motion, thought 
are eternal, and have been always what they are. The ſame 
nature, and the ſame courſe of things, that exiſt actually, have 
always exiſted. 


To this it was eaſy to anſwer, that if T agreed with him in 
owning the eternity of the world, this conceſſion would not 
infirm the proofs I had brought of an eternal Being, diſtinct 
from the world, as the workman'is from his work. We may 
allow the world to be eternal, without allowing that it. is the 
ſole eternal Being. All that exiſts, has a cauſe of it's exiſtence, 
either out of itſelf, or in itſelf, It has no cauſe of it's exiſtence 
out of itſelf, if it is the ſole eternal Being. It has this cauſe 
then within itſelf, and exiſts by the neceſſity of it's own na- 
ture. The atheiſt affirms then, that it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive that this world ſhould not exiſt ; or ſhould exiſt any 
otherwiſe than it does exiſt, both in matter and in form. 
This ſeems to me infinitely abſurd ; for the atheiſt either has no 
ideas in his mind when he pronounces theſe words, © exiſts by 
« the neceſlity of it's nature; or he underftands ſuch a neceſſity 
of exiſtence, that a ſuppoſition of the contrary would imply 


contradiction. If the atheiſt ſays, he has no idea of ſuch a 
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neceſſity, he has then no idea of the eternity of the world, 
If he ſays, as Damon did ſay, that he can no more conceive 
this world not to exiſt, or to exiſt differently from it's preſent 
exiſtence, than he can conceive' the equality of twice two to 
four not to exiſt, he ſays nothing to the purpoſe; fince the ne: 
ceſſity of exiſtence, according to him, cannot be admitted till 
he. has given us another definition of what we ate te un- 
derſtand by theſe words; and another definition, intelligible _—_ 
Waden I think, he never will be able to . 


Arrzn having puſhed this argument depend reply, which 
I borrowed but did not weaken, I added, that AzisToTLsE, 
and ,other antient philoſophers, who believed the world 
eternal, did not fall into the abſurdity of believing it un- 
cauſed. They believed it eternal, in the order of time, but 
they believed it the effect of a fiiperior cauſe, in the order of 
cauſality. The diſtinction is, perkay too metaphyſical, but 
it {erves.to ſhew, ſince they made it, to what ſhifts they were 
driven in maintaining the eternity bf the world, and how 
little reaſon the modern atheift has to lean on te au- 
thority. 


Fab refuting his opinions, I was led to advance one of 
my own, and to aſſert, that this fact, . The world had a be- 
“ ginning, is a fact, founded on ſuch a tradition, as no reaſon- 
able man can refuſe to accept. This is the paradox, in ad- 
vancing of which, I had, not only Damon, but almoſt all 
thoſe who were preſent, againſt me. It took up the reſt of our 
converſation, and I will tell you, not only what I faid, to 
ſupport my opinion then, - but what has come into my chough ts 
upon the, ſame ſubject ſince. 


* | ' Tre 
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IR We an ares firiclly Fr . certain know- 


ledge of. any fact zwhereof we have not been ourſel ves wit - 
naeſſes, yet are there ſeyeral 1 ſuch facts whereof we cannot doubt. 


High. probability muſt ſtand often in lieu of certainty, or we 
muſt be, every moment, at a los how to form our opinions and 
to regulate our conduct. Such is our condition, and we can- 


not think it unreaſonably impoſed, ſince we are. able; by a 


right uſe of our reaſon, to aſcend thro various p Fra from 
abſolute improbability, which. is little diſtant from evident 
falſhood, to that degree of probability which is little diſtant from 
evident truth. On this principle let us proceed to conſider, how 
high this propoſition, © The world had a beginning, ſtands in 
the ſcale of probability. We ſhall find, 3 that it ſtands 
too. high to have the propoſition paſs for a paradox, when 1 
have. told you what was faid in converſation, and what has 
occurred to me ſince, on the ſame ſubject. | 


Y; 


AN hiſtorical fact, which contains nakig char 8 


general experience, Ear, our own obſervation, has already the 


appearance of probability; ; and, if it be ſupported by the teſti- 
mony of proper witneſſes, it acquires all the appearances of 
truth ; that is, it becomes really probable in the higheſt de- 
gree. A fact, on the other hand, which is repugnant: to ex- 
perience, ſhocks us from the firſt; and if we receive it after- 
wards for a true fact, we receive it on, outward authority, not 
on inward 5 Now to do ſo is extremely abſurd; 
fince the ſame experience that contradicts. this particular fac, 
affirms. this general, fact, that men lie very often, and chat 
their aythority alone is a very frail foundation of aſſent. 


Ir may ſerm a little extraordinary, and perhaps chimerical, 


to gur fut thoughts, to examine which is moſt conformable 


to experience, the eternity "of the world, or the beginning of 
| | 11 
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it in time; and it would be really fo, if, to conſtitute this 
conformity to experience, it were ſtrictly neceſſary, on every 
occaſion, to cite a fact of ſimilar kind. But there is no ſuch 
neceſſity in the nature of things, and this conformity may be 
ſufficiently conſtituted otherwiſe. Were it not ſo, our igno- 
rance would produce very contrary effects, equally abſurd; for 
this mother of ſuperſtitious credulity, would be the mother 
likewiſe of moſt unreaſonable incredulity. 1 


Tux probability of a fact, whereof there are frequent and 
notorious examples, may force our aſſent at once, like thoſe 
which happen conſtantly in the ordinary courſe of things. But 
ſtill it is true, that a fact of which we find no preciſe example 
within our knowledge, may have a conformity, properly ſo 
called, with our experience. The probability arifing from 
this ſort of conformity will not be perceived, indeed, ſo ſoon 
as the other, but when it is perceived, will determine alike. 
This caſe may be compared to that of the mathematician, 
who arrives at truth by a long proceſs of demonſtration, and 
who can doubt of this truth afterward, no more than he doubt= 
ed of thoſe ſelf-evident truths which carry inftantaneous con- / 
viction to the mind. 3 . f 


Axor may be, in the. reſpect we ſpeak of here, indiffer- 
ent. We may diſcover, in our experience, none of the ſame 
ſort ; and yet none that imply contradiction with it. Such a 
fact, therefore, is merely new; and experience will be far from 
teaching us to reje any fact on this account alone. When 
ſuch facts, therefore, new to us, according to the extent of our 
knowledge, but not ſo to other men, are atteſted by credible 
witneſſes, he muſt act very unreaſonably, who refules to give 
that degree of aſſent to them, which is r to the 
credibility of the witneſſes. Again, the fact may be co K 
277." A | | able 
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able to experience by a certain analogy phyſical or moral, if 
not by particular examples, and may be admitted therefore, 

on proper teſtimony, more eaſily ſtill, than one of thoſe which 
J called indifferent. One reſts wholly on teſtimony, but ex- 
perience gives to the other an indirect, if not a direct, con- 
firmation. 


LzT me quote a ſtory, which will ſerve to illuſtrate all 1 
have been ſaying. A certain king of Siam was firmly per- 
ſuaded that Sommon a-Copow had ftraddled over the gulph of 
Bengal ; that the print of his right foot was ſeen at Pra-bat, and 


that of his left foot at Lanca. This pious legend was certain- 


ly repugnant to his majeſty's experience, the firſt foundation 
of probability : and he fell into the abſurdity of believing it on 
the moſt precarious of human authorities, the authority of his 
prieſts, who had taught him, perhaps, that the merit of oy 
faith in the legend of SouMona-Copon increaſed as the 


bability of what it contained diminiſhed. When the Dutch 


ambaſſador aſſured the ſame prince, that the furface of the 


water | hardened ſo much in his country, during the winter, 
that men, and beaſts, and heavy carriages paſſed over it, the 


prince treated him as a liar. He knew no example of this 


kind: and the ſeeming noneonformity to experience, in this 


caſe, had the effect which the real nonconformity to expe- 


rience ſhould have had in the other. I call this a 5 ol | 


noneonformity ; becauſe altho the good Siameſe knew no ex- 
ample, in point, of what the ambaſſador told him, * he 
might have reflected on ſeveral particular objects of his know- 
ledge, that would have brought it up to a real conformity. 


He knew, for I think the art of caſting cannon was known in 
his country, that extreme heat could give fluidity to the 


hardeſt metals: from whence he might ove concluded, very 


naturally, that extreme ebld was capable of producing a very 
Vol. III. | | B b con- 
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contrary effect, that of condenſing and hardening fluid ſub- 


ſtances. In his country there was no ice; but he knew that 
there fell ſometimes on the neighbouring mountains of Ava, of 
Pegu, and of Laos, a certain white cold and ſolid ſubſtance, 
which was nothing elſe than water, condenſed and hardened 
in one ſeaſon, and melting and flowing in another. He was 
a man of good ſenſe, they ſay, and therefore we may believe 
that theſe conſiderations diſcovering to him a real, tho not 
exact, conformity to his experience, he gave credit to the 
Dutchman afterwards. | en pet 


Lr us conſider now, on our part, whether there are not 
facts that contain all that is neceſſary to eſtabliſh the higheſt 
probability, tho there are no examples of the ſame, and tho 
we ſhould allow, that a bare non-repugnancy to experience, or 
a ſtrong analogy to it, do not afford ſufficient grounds of pro- 
bability. Suppoſe then a fact, preſerved in hiſtory or tradi- 


tion, which has the two conditions of non: repugnancy and f 


analogy, and the contrary to which cannot be aſſerted with- 
out abſurdity. If the negative be abſurd, is it not agreeable 
to right reaſon that we adhere to the affirmative ? 


Ir may be ſaid, perhaps, that the ſuppoſition I make can- 
not have place in hiſtorical facts, that theſe are in ſome ſort 
arbitrary, they may be affirmed or denied, according to the 
credibility of the teſtimony. That JuLius Cars ar conquer- 
ed the Britons, or that Gzn6m1z-Can conquered, China, may be 
true; but it may be true, likewiſe, that Cazsar was beat by 
the Britons, and that GznGuiz-Can did not even march into 
China. It may be faid, that when ſuch facts, as we meet 
with frequently in the romances of all kinds, are concerned, 
we may affirm that the contrary is true, or that no ſuch events 
ever happened; but that it will not follow, that an hiſtorical or 

| | | tra- 
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traditional fact is true, becauſe it appears to us, that to ſuppoſe 
the contrary is abſurd.  T enter no further into this diſquiſi- 
tion, but I content myſelf to ſay, that there is, at leaſt, one 
ſuch. fact conveyed to us by tradition, the truth of which we 
muſt admit, becauſe it is abſurd to aſſume the contrary, and 
becauſe one or the other muſt be neceſſarily true. The fact 
I mean is this, that the world, we inhabit, had a beginning 
in time, and the ſame may be ſaid of our whole ſolar ſyſtem, 
and of the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe. Now this fa& being 
denied very dogmatically, and there neither being nor ever 
HY been any living cotemporary human teſtimony for it or 
againſt it, we muſt, I think, be decided in this caſe, by con- 
ſidering, whether the beginning or eternity of the world im- 
plies any contradicti on with what we know, or is repugnant to 
our cleareſt, moſt diſtin, and beſt determined ideas. One 
of theſe facts muſt be true, fince the world exiſts actually. 
If it can be ſhewn, therefore, that the opinion of its eternity 
is an abſurd opinion, I muſt be convinced that it had a com 
mencement. fle | 


To prove the abſurdity of the former, there ſeems to be a 
very obvious method, and an argument the more concluſive, 
becauſe it is, in oppoſition to the atheiſt, an argument © ad 
© hominem,” an argument drawn from the only folution of 
one of the greateſt difficulties which the theiſt propoſes to him. 
If this. ſolution be not good, he remains without a reply, and 
if it be good, as I think indeed that it is ſufficient to anſwer 
this particular difficulty, there ariſes from it an argument 
againſt himſelf, much ſtronger than that which the theiſt op- 
poſed" to him, and which I am ready to acknowledge, that he 
has fully anſwered. What is here ſaid, requires to be explain» 
ed by a deduction of particulars. *+ . 
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H x who denies the commencement, and aſſerts the eternity 
of the world, muſt believe that this planet of ours has been, 
from all eternity, ſuch as we ſee that it is. I fay, that he muſt 
believe it to be ſo, ſince, if he admitted ſuch changes in it as 
had overturned the whole order of phyſical nature, deſtroyed 
all the ſpecies of animals, and confounded all the elements in 
a new chaos, the diſpute would be over, and he convicted, at 
once, of the groſſeſt abſurdity, becauſe a God, a ee, 
would be as neceſſary in this caſe, as in that of an original 
creation. In ſhort, ſuch a renewal of the world requiring no 
leſs wiſdom and power than the formation of it, the diſpute, 
on the atheiſt's part, would fink into a cavil about words. 
He is obliged therefore to maintain, that this planet of ours 
has been always, upon the whole, much what it is; that 
there have been, from eternity, the ſame general laws, and the 
fame order of phyſical nature; an infinite ſucceſſion of mate- 
rial cauſes and effects, blind cauſes of uniform effects, uniform 
in kind, if not in degree; cauſes, which have been effects; 
effects, which become cauſes in their turn, and proceed in this 
manner round the circle of eternity, When we quote to the 
atheiſt the univerſal conſent of tradition, in affirming that the 
world had a beginning, he laughs at the proof. Whether he 
has any right to do ſo, will be ſeen preſently. ' In the mean 
time, we cannot be ſurpriſed that he, who rejects a demon- 
ſtration, ſhould pay no regard to a tradition; but we may be 
well ſurpriſed, when, following the atheiſt on, we find him 
calling tradition to his aid, and leaning wholly upon it. 


Ir the world is eternal, why does our knowledge of it go 
no further back, why have we not more antient memorials, 
ſays the divine? The ſame reaſon, ſays the atheiſt, which 
hinders us from having records, where'we have any, beyond 
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two or three thouſand years in a ſpace of five or ſix thouſand, 
to which, according to you, the antiquity of the world ex- 
tends, is juſt as good to hinder us from ſeeing further back- 
wards, in a longer, and even in an infinite ſpace of time. 
Now here theology comes in to the aid of atheiltt, as it dees 
upon more occaſions than this. The hiſtory, which is aſcribed 
to the legiſlator of the Jews, and which it is required that we 
ſhould believe implicitly, aſſures us, that the world was once 
entirely drowned; and thro the whole courſe of ſacred, as well 
as profane, ſcriptures, we hear of other inundations, of earth- 
quakes, of plagues, of devaſtations of countries, and of cap- 
tivities of people, by all, or ſome of which, not only num- 
bers of men have been deſtroyed, but whole political ſo- 
cieties have been loſt. Thus the atheiſt has it in his power to 
make the ſame uſe of holy writ, which the divine makes of 
profane hiſtory ; that is, he adopts whatever makes for his 
purpoſe, and rejects whatever does not. He finds antient go- 
vernments frequently diſſolved, and new ones rifing. The re- 
cords of the former, as well as their laws and cuſtoms, periſh 
with them. The latter remain often very long in ignorance 
and barbarity, and have not the means, nor even the deſire, of 
conveying the events of; their own time, nor the traditions of 
former times by authentic records to poſterity. He will not 
fail to obſerve, that all we know of antient hiſtory, except 
thoſe broken ſcraps of it which Jewiſh traditions mention, has 
come down to us from the Greeks; that many centuries paſſed, 
after the deluge, before Capuus, or any. one elſe, carried the 
uſe of letters to this people; and that this people, not having 
employed them to write biſtory till many centuries afterwards, 
it is not aſtoniſhing. that we know as little as we do con- 
cerning times more antient than thoſe, The atheiſt triumphs 
in this anſwer to the divine, and tho no man abhors his cause 
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more than I do, I think him thus far in the right. But the 


ſcene 
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ſcene will ſoon change, if a theiſt interpoſes. His anſwer to 

the divine's queſtion will indeed ſtand good, but out of this 
very anſwer there will ariſe a deciſive argument againſt him. 


Wurx the atheiſt has ſounded the deluge of Dxucaliox high, 
and admitted, for the ſake of his argument, that of Noan ; 
when he has added to theſe, all thoſe other deluges, of which 
tradition ſpeaks, that of XisuTarus, that of Orks, that 
which the Chineſe annals mention, that whereof the prieſts of 
Sais informed Solon, and that, if it was not the ſame, where- 
of the memory had been preſerved among the people of Ame- 
rica, beſides a multitude of devaſtations of other kinds, he 
will think himſelf very ſtrong. But the theiſt may aſk him 

a very puzling queſtion, Was there any thing ſupernatural in 
the production of theſe terrible e e ? The divine might 
anſwer, that there was; but he could not: for if he did, he 
would acknowledge the exiſtence of a ſupreme Being, which 
he denies. It remains then, that all he has ſaid about the 
immutable order and laws of nature, which have maintained 
the world in much the ſame ſtate, and fuch as it is, from 
all eternity, muſt paſs for nothing, and the theiſt will in- 
fiſt, that if ſuch events as theſe, which tend directly to the 
diſſolution of our planet, and the extermination of the whole 
human race, have been produced ſo often, in five or fix 
thouſand years, by the action of blind cauſes, matter and mo- 
tion alone, it is repugnant to common ſenſe to believe, either 
that ſuch events have not happened an infinite number of 
times, in an infinite ſpace of time; or that having ſo happened, 
they ſhould not have once deſtroyed the world entirely, and 
made the ſuppoſition of a God neeeſſary to reſtore it to the 
ſtate in which we ſee it. The theiſt will inſiſt futher againſt 
the atheiſt, that it is abſurd to confine theſe phaenomena to 

ſuch bounds, and to accompany them with juſt fuch circum- 
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ſtanges as fuit his purpoſe. The: purpoſe of the atheiſt re- 
quired that theſe deſtructions of mankind fhould' happen of- 
ten enough to. defend his hypotheſis againſt that queſtion, 
Why have we not more antient memorials of the world, 
and of the inhabitants of it? What his purpoſe required, is 
exactly anſwered, by the eternal aiſance of blind mate- 
rial cauſes. The world was never entirely deſtroyed nor man- 
kind entirely exterminated, nor any neceflity created of a 
God to reſtore: them. But there have been as many of theſe 
deſtructions, as may be improved to extricate the atheiſt out 
of the difficulty which is laid in his way. 


Tux divine would fit down well ſatisfied with the ſtate to 
which, I ſuppoſe, the diſpute is reduced by the theiſt, if he had 
nothing more at heart, than to maintain the exiſtence of God, 
by maintaining the commencement of the world. But he has 
ſomething more at heart, it muſt have commenced, it muſt 
have been renewed, and it muſt have been repeopled, in the 
manner Moss relates, and juſt at the time which he fixes, ac- 
cording to the calculations that learned men have ground- 
ed on the genealogies contained in the book of Geneſis. 
For this purpoſe a ſyſtem has been invented by crouding pro- 
fane into the extent of ſacred chronology, and by making as 
many anecdotes of the former; as can be ſo made, ſeem to co- 
ineide with thoſe of the latter. Divines would be thought to 
prove the latter by concurrent evidence; but in reality they 
aſſume it to be true, and by this aſſumption alone, can the 
violence, with which they drag profane anecdotes to their 
purpoſe, be in any ſort excuſed. That I may not quote to you 
any of thoſe numberleſs heavy writers, who have taken this 
taſk upon them, I will bring forward on this occaſion Mr. de 
Mzavx, the honor of the Gallican or rather of the chriſtian 
_ church, and the ſhame of that of Rome. This writer, who 
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| poſſeſſed in the higheſt degree the talent of ſeducing the ima- 


gination, when he could not convince the judgment, running 


over, in his diſcourſe on univerſal hiſtory, thoſe ages which 


ſuceeded the deluge, in a very agreeable manner, but on very 
precarious authority; makes no ſcruple of affirming, that there 
is no antient hiſtory wherein the marks of a new world do 
not appear manifeſtly in theſe early times, and long after them. 
Theſe endeavours to confirm the Moſaic ſyſtem by a multi- 
tude of uncertain traditions, as well as the hiſtory itſelf, com- 
piled, no doubt, from other traditions, might be ſufficient to 
take all authority from tradition, if theſe authors did not 
miſtake the notion of it, and if a juſt diſtinction, that ought 

to be made, did not eſcape them. Wnt 


TzapiriIon is firſt oral, the firſt authors of it unknown = 
and when it comes afterwards into hiſtory, the genealogical 
deſcent of it nothing more than tradition, and we mutt fay, in 
general, very abſurdly, that it proves atſelf, or, very truly, 
that it has no proof at all. From hence it follows, that par- 
particular circumſtantial facts, conveyed to us by particular 
traditions, are deſtitute of hiſtorical proof. But ſtill it will be 
agreeable to nature and reaſon, that the unanimous concur- 
rence of many traditions, to which no contrary traditions can 
be oppoſed, may conſtitute the truth of a general fact. Pub- 
lic report, as Pliny: the younger obſerves, relates facts in the 
groſs, and naked of circumſtances.” So it muſt do, to deſerve 
any credit; and ſo does this tradition, that the world had 
a beginning. It is rather a fact, reſulting from the concur- 
rence of traditions, than a fact founded on the authority of 


any. Nothing can be leſs credible than all that we read in 


antient ſtory, about the Aſſyrians for inſtance. - It is a wild 
heap of inconſiſtent traditions which cannot be reconciled, 
nor verified for want of an hiſtorical criterion. CTzs1as, it 
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is ſaid, boaſted that he had extracted the materials of his 
Hiſtory, [whilſt he was in the ſervice of the king of Perſia, out 
.of the authentic records of that monarchy. But his account, 
thoſe of other greek writers, and even thoſe of the old teſta- 
ment, are ſo contrary to one another, and, on the whole, ſo 
improbable, that they may be all comprehended under the 
name of Aſſytiacs, which Axis ror IE brought into proverbial 
uſe, and which was meant to ſignify all ſorts of fabulous rela- 
tions. What are we now to believe in this caſe? Not any parti- 
cular tradition, to be ſure; but thus much, in general, that 
there was an empire once founded in Aſia, to which the Aſſy- 
enn ee een eee r 


Tuss z traditions, thoſe of Egypt, and many of Greece, 
come from thoſe. dark ages which may be called heroical or 
fabulous, after VaR RO the moſt learned of the Romans. More 
modern Greeks, like ecchoes, repeated theſe traditions, and, 
in repeating, multiplied them all, ſo that the ſound of them 
rings ſtill in our ears, and they remain objects of learned cu- 
rioſity. Shall we give credit now to the traditions, that came 
down from fabulous ages, about the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts; about the war of Thebes, and that of Troy; about 
the adventures of HRculEs, of Tuzs zus, and a multitude 
of other romantic ſtories? No, moſt: certainly. It would be 
ridiculous to give credit to any of them. But it is not ridi- 
culous, it is reaſonable, to be perſuaded that they had ſome 
foundation in the truth of things. Every tradition, conſider- 
ed apart, may be ſafely denied; becauſe no one of them has 
an hiſtorical, proof: but yet a truth, which may be called 
with little impropriety hiſtorical, reſults from the combination 
of all theſe fabulous traditions. There were no doubt, in un- 
known ages, maritime expeditions, famous leagues, cruel 
wars, and heroes who rendered their names illuſtrious, | 
Vol. III. | Coe 104 x» Ons 
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Ont eration reports, dat Prxskvs 4 a FAR into 
the eaſt; another, that Trywowus did the fame © uſque ad 


« Aethiopas, ” as far as the Indies. Is * the voyage of Io, 
daughter of Inacuws, into ore, and the e 

— — of the Cimmerians 9 after, eee 
tradition? Many others of the fame kind might be mentioned; 
and tho they are all fabulous, they leave no reaſon to doubt, 
that arts and ſciences, and even barbarity, were. carried om 
the weſt to the eaſt, as well as from the eaſt to the weſt, in 
ages quite unknown to us; which is enough to ſhake "ng 
thority of that particular hiſtory. wherein it is reported, that 
the world was repeopled from one ſpot, and by one family, 
after an univerſal deluge. But I need infiſt on this head 
no lon So many general truths, of which it is impoſſible 
to doubt, reſult from the concurrence of fabulous traditions, . 
that there remains no reaſon to doubt of the truth of this 6. 
“The world had a beginning. Wo 


WIII. it * faid, that if there has been fach A tradition; 
it has not been fo univerſal-as to eſtabliſh this truth, according 
to my rule ? Leſt this ſhould be ſaid, it is neceſſary that I prove 
the univerſality of it ;, and. that by: ſhewing, particularly, for 
what reaſons we admit other facts to be true, tho fed only: | 


on tradition, it may appear that the beginning of the world is 
Mill better founded, and this important tradition e 


ouſly diſtinguiſhed from all others. 


Wulst I am writing on this ſubject, to you; a W 
tion, I had never ſeen before, is fallen into my hands. The 
author * of it pretends not only to prove, that the world had. 
a beginning, Fn alſo, that this | beginning —_— ſame which 
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More gives it. He is ſo fond of the ſecond propofition, that 
he empleys all his {kill and all his learning to eſtabliſh it. He 
ventures'to afſert, that the hiſtory of the world was very well 
known, when that of Moss became public by the ſpreading 
of the goſpel ; that profane hiſtory agreed with ſacred, in 
this reſpect, and did not reach beyond the bounds Moszs had 
Jet, One would think that theſe writers imagine, for this wri- 
ter is a divine too, that none but themſelves can read, and 
that they have ftill the advantage, which they had before the 
reſurrection of letters, the advantage of impoſing whatever 
they pleaſe on an ignorant world. The world had a begin- 
ning; tradition proves it had. But tradition is far from prov- 
ing that it began, either in the manner Mogsss relates, or at 
the time which he is thought to have fixed. Profane and ſacred 
hiſtory were as little agreed, when chriſtianity was publiſhed 
and the Jewiſh ſcriptures were better known, as they, are at 
this time; notwithſtanding all the pains taken by Joszenvs, 
Evuss81vs, and others, to reconcile . and notwithſtand- 
ing all the pains that have been taken, by modern ſcholars, to 

confirm ſacred by profane anecdotes, 2 


Lr us negle& ſuch writers, therefore, who make a ſhew of 
learning, always futile, and often falſe. Let us examine and 
compare for ourſelves; look into the authors they cite; but 
truſt neither their citations nor their reaſonings. Dioponus 
the Sicilian, and/STRxano, in the reign of AvgGusrvs ; Pur 
and PLUTARCH in thoſe of Veseastan and Trajan, very re- 
ſpectable authors certainly, give us a different idea of their 
enn in the hiſtory of the world, from that which the 
author of t 


his diſſertation would give us. They knew a little 
better than this modern writer, what hiſtories and what tradi- 
tions they had of any authenticity. They made no great ac- 
"count of thoſe canticles. or - on ef thoſe e 
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other expedients, which had been employed, in more early 
times, to preſerve the memory of paſt events, and concerning 
which the writer we refer to, enters into a ehimerical and tire- 
ſome detail. Theſe antient writers looked on their hiſtories 
to be more modern, and their traditions to be more antient, 
than our tribe of ſcholars would make them, the laſt eſpecially. 
That profound antiquity, - wherein theſe men affect dogmati- 
cally to make great diſcoveries, with very particular and criti- 
cal exactneſs, was, for the others, a dark abyſs, wherein they 
faw but few objects, and thoſe few rather general than parti-' 
cular, and, on the whole very imperfect. They acknowledged, 
that the firſt of the greek hiſtorians had writ no earlier than 
the time about which the Perſians began to make their expe- 
ditions into Europe. They confeſſed, that neighbouring na- 
tions had ſome hiſtorical monuments of a much greater an- 
tiquity; but they confeſſed too, that theſe monuments were 
very imperfect and very precarious, broken into diſcordant 
anecdotes, and mingled up with romance and poetical fiction. 
In a word, they owned themſelves able to pierce a very lit- 
tle way into antiquity: but none of them pretended, that the 
bounds of their hiſtorical knowledge were the bounds of anti- 
quity. Let us ſee now, whether the beginning of the world 
may not be, even at this time, reputed equivalent to the beſt 
eſtabliſhed hiſtorical fact, notwithſtanding the avowed igno- 
rance of the moſt learned and curious inquirers, who wrote, two- 
thouſand years ago, about the beginning of nations, and much: . 
more'of the: world. 5; ©, {26,9 31 fe, 


Tux Egyptians ſeem to have been reputed the moſt antient, 
or one of the moſt antient, nations of the world, by the Greeks, 
from whom all our knowledge of profane hiſtory deſcends. 
They gave to their nation an immenſe antiquity, and in part, 
perhaps, fabulous. But I am at a loſs, however, to 4 | 
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what means, and therefore what right, the ſcholars of theſe 
ages have to deeide, as dogmatically as they have done, about 
the egyptian dynaſties. Why, for inſtance, the jeſuit Pz- 
TAVIvs required that we ſhould, upon his word, reject them 
all? Or, Why the author of the diſſertation, after touching 
the matter very lightly and very ſuperfieially, ſhould expect to 
be believed, When he conjectures that there were no monu- 
ments of egyptian antiquity later than Mozzts, tho he has in 
this the authority of as great a man as Mazxsnam on his ſide? 
Dick axcnvs, 'the diſciple of ArrsToTLE, who had not, moſt 
certainly inſpired him with much credulity in antient tradi- 
tions, had ſtudied the antiquities of Egypt. ManzTHo had done 
the ſame in the time of Prol RAY PrLapeLenus, and ERA 
TOSTHENES in the time of Prouemy EVRROETES. The firſt 
of the two was himſelf an Egyptian, and had extracted his chro- 
nology and hiſtory from the books of Mercury, that is, from 
the facred and ' moſt” authentic writings of the Egyptians. 
Why has his chronology been called in queſtion, or why was 
it not received by chriſtian writers beyond a certain epocha 2 
Is there any pretence to fay, that he altered what he found in 
the books of Mzrxcury'; as we know that Jurius ArkIca- 
dus, and Evustmvs,' altered and tranſpoſed his dynaſties, to 
make them, as near as they could, conformable to the 
moſaic chronology ?' With what front can we ſuſpect the au- 
thenticity of books, compiled and preſerved by egyptian prieſts, 
when we receive the old teſtament on the faith of jewiſh. 
ſcribes, a moſt" ignorant and lying race? Were the facred 
books of the Egyptians taken from them, by a king of Perſia? 
Diopozus fays it. But the fame Droporvs affures us, that: 
the Egyptians purchaſed their ſcriptures again, and that they 
were reſtored to them by the eunuch Bacoas': whereas the 
ſcriptures of the Jews were loſt, more than once; and how 
they were recovered, the laſt time at leaſt, is unknown to us: 
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nay, whether they were recovered at all, in a ſtrict ſenſe, may 
be, and has been, queſtioned by ſome Chtiſtians and Jews 
too. Is the immenſe antiquity, which MaxzT#o aſcribed” to 
his nation, or the tales of Os1s1s, and Is1s, and Tvrnon, too ri- 
diculous to be admitted? I ſhall not plead in favor of them. 
But, in truth, are the anecdotes. of jewiſh antiquity a whit 
more conformable to experience, to zeaſon, and to all our no- 
tions of things divine or human, whatever regard we may pay 
to ſome paſlages in the Pegtateuch, becauſe of the uſe towhich 
they are put by theology. No man, who has the leaſt pre- 
tence to candor, and who dares ſpeak out, will aſſert ſo much. 
But ſtill, how little credit foever we may give to the particu- 
Jar traditions of either ſort, all of them together are the ge- 
neral voice of antiquity, and extort our aſſent to this truth, 
«© The world had a beginning.“ | 


Tuts truth ſeems to have been propagated by them in thoſe 
hieroglyphs, and that ſacred language, wherein they recorded 
whatever was moſt antient and moſt reſpected. Hokus, or the 
world, was repreſented like a youth whoſe beard was. not yet 
grown. An egg was the famous ſymbol of the generation, as 
well as figure, of the world; and the Thebans, who were 
the moſt antient egyptian dynaſty, had an hieroglyphical repre- 
ſentation of the Divinity with an egg coming out of his mouth; 
which ſymbol of an egg was adopted by the Phoenicians, and 
by the Perſians, and became an object of worſhip in the orgia, 
or myſteries of Bacchus. Theſe monuments came down from 
the firſt Mexcugy, at whoſe antiquity we cannot ſo much as 
gueſs ; for the ſecond, who followed, and probably very long 
after him, our chronologers are obliged to place as high as the 
age of Mos Es or of JosHuA. e ee 
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Sancaontwrmon, that we may ſay ſomething of phoenician 
as well as egyptian traditions of this fort, is another author 
that may vie, perhaps, with the moſt antient for antiquity. 
Bochanr, and all our divines,. think fit to place him in x 
time of Giyzon, It is not convenient for them that he ſhould; 
ſtand backwarder. They build their aſſertion on a paſlape 
concerning him in the writings of PonrnTRT, who fays, that 
SANCHONIATHON had the materials of his hiftory from IEA, 
a ptieſt of the God. JA. Now: EAN ſounds too like tor 
JexuBaAL, the name Gon wears in ſcripture, and Ja. 
ſounds too like Ixnov an, to leave any doubt on this ſubject im 
the minds. of men ho can make ſyſtems and write volumes 
on the affinity of ſounds. SancyoniaTRON then, being co- 
temporary to GxDEON, had a knowledge of the books of Mos ES, 
and took. from: thence all he knew concerning the beginning 
of the world; fo that theſe two are but one and the ſame tra- 
dition, according to this opinion. But there is great reaſon to» 
doubt of the firſt part, and the ſeoond is evidently falſe.— 
The anachroniſm of Pozrnysy, who ſuppoſed Semirants co 
temporary with the ſiege of Troy, will not make Sancuona- 
THON cotemporary with GID EON: ſince the laſt was, unluckily, 
not a prieſt, and fince the TENA, from whoſe writings the 
phoenician hiſtorian is ſaid to have borrowed, was one. The 
anſwers made to this p e are trifling. A pagan, it is ſaid, 
might take a general of an army for a prieſt, and Po’ Hr 
was guilty of this blunder. The Jews. called their chiefs or 
principal men ſometimes prieſts, it is ſaid. Therefore Pon- 
PHYRY, Who was no more a Jew than he was a Chriſtian, might 
make uſe of an appellation peculiar to the Jes. But, further, 
in what time ſoever SaNchONATHON lived, he did not relate 
what he ſaid concerning the commencement of the world 
from the moſaic hiſtory, or any other jewiſh traditions ; * 
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he tine poſitively that he derived he coſmogony from Ta abr 
or Msxcusy. , Have: we, not redſon to be ſurpriſed, as much as 
we are accuſtomed to it, at the boldneſs of ſcholars who preſume 
.to oppole their 3 con; jecturcs, to what an hiſtorian Spione 
ſays of the materials Sh he followed. The ſecond part of 
what is ſaid concerning this phoenician hiſtorĩan being falſe, it 
follows that ' SANCHONIATHON, one of the moſt. antient writers 
whoſe name is come down tous, .) SANGHONLATHON;| a lover and 
follower of truth, according to the etymology of his name, 
learned and curious in Pare the original of things, furniſhed 
with the moſt authentic materials that Egypt and Phoenicia 
could afford him, and writing in an age when the authenticity 
of theſe materials might be known, affirmed the beginning of the 
world; and is, therefore, a voucher af the Jane brats oe 
From Moszs. 1) 1 ha, Led, OnGS 
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Himſelf; or whether the traditions; contained in them were 
compiled aſter his time, which is not at all. improbable; cer 
tain it is, that theſe traditions are of very great antiquity. Now 
theſe traditions confirm the ſame general fact, in a more cir- 
cumſtantial account of it, than e may ſuppoſe. that ;Sar- 
CHONIATHON gave. I have read that Surtacibs laughed at the 
whole Story, and at GraMmariICvs. for 4 uoting ſome! paſſages 
of it. This interpreter of Akisroxxx affirmed, that che whole 
was taken from egyptian fables. -. But Simrkieigs might have 
conſidered, as we do, that how ridiculous ſoever the circum- 
ſtances might be, the fact, affirmed by ſo many traditions, 
might be true, tho E was led to deny it by arguments which 
Abad himſelf owned to be very problematical. Axis ro- 
TLE, Who employed logic very abſurdly in phyſics, might em 
ploy it, as abſurdly, about hiſtory and tradition. Let it be, 
that the account Mos xs gives of the creation, and the icoſ- 
mogony of SANCHONIATHON, are alike fabulous; yet ſtill the 
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general fact, advanced by them, may be reputed true. The 
various fables annexed to it do, in effect, prove it; fince it is 
not likely that they would have been invented, if the founda- 
tion of ckem had not been laid in tradition, if there had not 
been a ſtock of truth whereon to graft them. 


I am as much perſuaded,” as 8rxetocrys himſelf, that the 
Iſfraelites might borrow ſome egyptian traditions, as it is no- 
torious that they borrowed many civil and religious inſtitu- 
tions from the ſame people. I can believe too, on the faith 
of learned men, chat there is ſome analogy between the moſaic 
account of the creation and the phoenician coſmogony. There is 
nothing extraordinary to alter the ſtate of the queſtion in this. 
I can believe too, that the ſix times, in which God made the 
world, according to an antient tradition of the Perſians, are 
relative to the fix days in which he made it, according to the 
jewiſh: traditions. The Iſraelites had been flaves to the Egyp- 
tians, captives among the Chaldaeans, and ſubjects to the Per- 
Hans. They boaſted their deſcent from ArRAHAM; and the 
magi acknowledged this patriarch for their legiſlator, and tor 
the inſtitutor of their religion. The reformation, which Zo- 
ROASTER made in this; was made after the return of ſome of 
the Jes, from Babylon, into their own country. But it was 
made, according to Hips and other modern critics, in the 
reign of Dazxrus, ſon of HysTasrss, a little before EsDras 
and Nafanuas went from the court of Perſia to reſtore the 
religion, to ſettle the government, and to compile the tradi- 
tions of the Jews at Jeruſalem. Esbzas ſet out from Perſia 
and Babylonia when the diſputes between the magians and the 
labians ran the higheſt, and when the new doctrines of Zo- 
ROA TER prevailed in the firſt fervor of reformation. Espuas, 
therefore, and the other Jews, who could not fail to be fa- 
vorable to the firſt ſect, and averſe to the latter, might very 
_ Yor, II.,. Dd | well 
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well take, as it is highly probable that they did, the names of 
the months, the names of angels, many ridiculous anec- 
dotes, and, among the reſt, ſome concerning the creation, 
from the magians. The tradition was common to all theſe na- 
tions, but they invented and they borrowed, from one another, 
various circumſtances, in which they dreſſed it up differently, 
each hiſtorian according to his fancy, and conformably to the 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of his religion. This hypotheſis is fo well 
founded, and fo very probable, that our divines do nothing 
better than weaken the credibility of the fact, when they 
aſſume, on the fimilitude of ſome circumſtances, that this 
tradition, as well as the belief of one God, was preſerved by 
the Jews alone, ee 


Tuzy were both much more antient among the Perſians 
than ZoroasTER or ZERDUSHT. We have to do here only 
with the farſt : and as to that, PoxrHVYRVY cites in his treatiſe, 
% De antro nympharum, a certain EusuLus, who writ the 
Hiſtory of MiTuras, and aſſured in it, that ZoxoasTER con- 
ſecrated a round grotto, ſuch as nature had formed it, adorned 
with flowers and watered by ſprings, to-MiTaras, the creator 
of all things, which grotto was the ſymbol: of the world; as 
the world is the work of MirhRAS. The ſame reformer inſti- 
tuted feſtivals likewiſe to commemorate the beginning of it; 
and not content with this, he deſcended into particulars; fixed 
the number of days contained in every one of the ſix times 
that had been imagined; and marked the gradual progreſs of 
the creation in each of them. | Fo tt We 54008 


Taz Chaldaeans may be coupled, on this occaſion, with 
the Perſians, as the Phoenicians and the Iſraelites were with 
| the Egyptians. They were all diſtin nations; they had all 
their diſtinct religions and traditions ; but they all agreed in 
| | one, 
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one, the beginning of the world, how many different fictions 
ſoever they might relate concerning the time and manner of 
this beginning. I do not cite the chaldaic oracles. They 
were as much forged or corrupted, perhaps, as the ſibyline 
verſes. But we have no need of leaning on their authority. 
Eusggius has preſerved a remarkable paſſage that was n the 
hiſtory of BERROS Us. An antient tradition of the Chaldacans 
reported, that our world was formed out of a chaos. All was 
night and water, till Bx cut this night in two, ſeparated the 
heavens from the earth, and formed the world. The ſtars, 
the ſun, the moon, and the planets, were the productions, 
according to this tradition, of the ſame BEL, by which name 
the Chaldaeans meaned to ſignify the KNRYEH of the orthodox 
Egyptians, their own inviſible MirnRASs, or, in one word, the 
ſupreme Being. 


I xNow very well that Dioporus ſays, the Chaldaeans be- 
lieved the world eternal by it's nature, and incapable of gene- 
ration or corruption. But, in the firſt place, the authority of 
BE ROSusS ſeems to deſerve, on this 8 much more credit 
than that of Diopoxus, not only becauſe he was much nearer 
to the times of which he ſpeaks, but becauſe he was a babylo- 
nian and a prieſt, and, therefore, better inſtructed, without 
doubt, than the latter in the traditions of his own country. — 
In the next place, the difficulty of reconciling theſe two au- 
thors, does not ſeem inſuperable. The Greek, in the begin- 
ning of his firſt book, ſpeaks of thoſe, who believed the world 
eternal, and of thoſe, who were of a contrary opinion. But 
this diſpute ſeems to have riſen among the naturaliſts or the 
learned, as he calls them, and not among thoſe who content- 
ed themſelves to know, about paſt events, what the hiſtory 
and tradition of their country taught them. Thus we may 
underſtand, and ſhould, I think, underſtand what he ſays * 
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the Chaldaeans; for after having ſaid, that they maintained 
the eternity of the world, and believed it incapable of genera- 
tion or corruption, he adds, that they believed the world to 
be governed by a divine providence, and every thing which 
happened, to be ordered by the gods, not to happen by 
chance. Now the greateſt part of what he ſays being mani- 
fe-ſtly an account of philoſophical opinions, and not of facts 
p eſerved in hiſtory or in tradition, it ſeems moſt natural to un- 
d rſtand the whole in the fame manner; beſides which, it is to 
be conſidered, that there might be a tradition of the commence- 
ment, and that there could be none of the eternity of the 
world. From all which, it ſeems evident *© me, that the 
whole of what Diopokus ſays, is applicable to philoſophical 
opinions alone, which are ſometimes oppoſed to matters of 
fact ſufficiently eſtabliſned; whereas every ſuch hypotheſis 
ſhould have it's foundation in fact, not to be chimerical. B- 
ROSUS relates what he found in the chaldaic traditions; and 
Dioporvus tells us, what the opinions were of ſome philoſo- 
pbers at leaſt. We ſhall ſee preſently, that this oppoſition of 
a philoſophical hypotheſis to tradition was not confined to 


Egypt or Chaldaea, and that it does not affect the truth of the 
propoſition we defend. N % * 


STRrABO relates, in his fafteenth book, that the brachmans 
in India agreed with the Greeks in many things, and particu- 
larly in this, that “ the world had a beginning; to which 
he adds, and that © it will be deſtroyed.” Advantage may 
be taken from hence to turn my own way of reaſoning againſt 
me. It may be ſaid, that, ſince the brachmans believed the 
future deſtruction of the world, which could not be the ſub- 
ject of any tradition, and was not certainly revealed to them 
by prophecy, the aſſumed commencement of the world might 
be, and certainly was, merely founded, as well as it's aſſumed 
| | deſtruction, 
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deſtruction, on their philoſophical ſpeculations. It may be 
ſaid, that we ought to explain this paſſage of STRABo, much as 
I have explained that of Dioponus, and to ſuppoſe the whole 
ſyſtem of theſe indian brachmans philoſophical. 


F sHair. have occaſion to conſider, more at length, the true 
difference between a tradition of opinion, and a tradition of. 
fact. But, in the mean time, I obſerve, that ſince the opi- 
nion of the future deſtruction of the world, founded manifeſtly 
in ſpeculation,, was entertained by the Greeks, at the ſame. 
time as the opinion of it's beginning, founded not leſs mani- 
feſtly in tradition; and fince 8r RAO aſſures us, that there was 
a great eonformity between the opinions of the Greeks, and 
the opinions of the Indians, we may well believe that there 
was the ſame conformity between the principles on which their 
opinions were framed. Thoſe among the Greeks, who be- 
lieved the world had a beginning, believed it on the faith of 
tradition. They who- imagined it would have an end, were 
led to imagine ſo both by phyſical and metaphyſical ſpeculation. 
Since they were ſure it had a beginning, they concluded, from. 
both, that it would have an end, and grafted opinion on fact. 
Thus. it happened among the Greeks, and thus it might hap- 
pen among the Indians. 


Tons xRvYs, in the next place, that if there was any author 
of equal authority, ho aſſerted that the brachmans believed 
the eternity of the world, to oppoſe to 8rnABO, as we have 
Bzrosus, to oppoſe to Dioporus, this circumſtance might 
afford ſome pretence to ſay that the brachmans, having framed, 
from obſervations of the preſent ſtate of the material world, 
an opinion that it would be ſome time or other deſtroyed by 
age or accident, were led from thence, by carrying their ſpe- 
culations backwards, to the opinion that it had a * 
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but that as there is no ſuch authority to oppoſe to 8A 
we ought to conclude, that the knowledge they had by tradi- 
tion of the beginning of the world, led them to believe, on 
phyſical obſervation and metaphyſical reaſoning, it's future de- 
ſtruction, rather than to conclude this philoſophical conjeure 
led them to imagine, without any uns in tradition, 
that the world had a beginning. So that I might very well 
quote the Indians, as an antient nation who concurred: jn eſta- 


bliſhing the truth of this fact on the faith of their traditions. 


I MiGur go further on to the eaſtward, and bring the teſti- 
mony of the Chineſe, on the ſame ſide: a moſt antient nation 
ſurely, and poſſeſſed of more antient records, perhaps, than any 
other, tho we have been little acquainted till very lately with 
their hiſtory, chronology, and traditions. But I chooſe to pro- 
ceed in quoting authors better known to us, and ſhall therefore 
cite once more STRABO, whoſe authority, of all the antient 
writers, is perhaps of the greateſt weight, STRaso repreſents 
the Aethiopians rather barbarous than civiliſed ; and yet this 
people believed a ſupreme immortal Being, the firſt cauſe of all 
things. This people therefore believed the beginning of the 
world, and this people could not fail to have moſt antient tra- 
ditions, ſince, as rude as they were, the uſe of letters had been 
known by them from a time immemorial. Enough has been 
ſaid of the moſt antient nations that are mentioned in hiſtory ; _ 
and if we deſcend to the | Greeks, modern, with reſpec to 
them, tho antient, with reſpec to us, we ſhall find the ſame 
tradition eſtabliſhed and further reaſons to perſuade that it was 
univerſal, allegoriſed, diguiſed, diſputed, and even weakened 
by time; but ſtill univerſally received, and ſtrongeſt as we re- 
mount higheſt in our inquiries after it. Such it was when the 
Greeks, . whom it has deſcended to us, adopted and 


tranſmitted it. This tradition ſeems to riſe out of the abyſs 
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of time with the impetuofity of a great ſource. But then as 
the water, which ſpouted out with much noiſe and force in the 
beginning, runs filently and gently on, the further it runs; fo 
this tradition grew weaker, but continued to run, when the 
authors, 'whom we read at this time, began to write. 


Tux Egyptians were the firſt maſters of the Greeks. Be- 
fore any of theſe went into Egypt to acquire ſcience, they had 
received much inſtruction from thence ; principles of religion 
and of civil government and anecdotes of antiquity. On- 
PHEUS may paſs for the firſt of theſe egyptian miſſionaries ; 
ſince he came from Egypt, tho he was a thracian. I aban- 
don the verſes, which have gone under his name, as eaſily as 
the chaldaic”' oracles ; but that I ſhould believe there was no 
ſuch man, is too much to require. ArisToTLE afferted, as we 
learn in the firſt book of the nature of the gods, Orruru 
poetam nunquam fuifſe.” But we find in the ſame treatiſe, 
that Oxenevs, Mos anus, Hes1oD, and Homer, were reckoned 
among the moſtantient poets, It would not be difficult, perhaps, 
to diſcover the principle of philoſophical intereſt which induced 
AkIis rorLE to deny the exiſtence of a man fo famous in all the 
traditions of his country, and who had been the ſubject of ſo 
many fables. What traditions of greater antiquity than OR- 
PHBUS' the Greeks might have, we know not. But he was, 
certainly, the principal channel, thro which that of the com- 
mencement of the world paſſed, from the Egyptians, to Mu- 
SAEUs; Hxsiop, and Homes, who received firſt, or were 
confirmed in the belief of it, by this authority, and who pre- 
_ ſerved and propagated it in all their ſongs. PrTHacoras took 
it from the Egyptians likewiſe, and from other eaſtern nations. 
The whole italic ſchool, and all thoſe of the ionic, who 
did not prefer their own ſpeculations to a matter of fact, and 


Pr Aro, the famous founder of the academy, followed them. 
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None of theſe invented the fact; but all of them dreſſed it up 
and delivered it down in di ferent garbs, according to their 
different ſyſtems of philoſophy and religion. Even che chriſti- 
ans, who came ſo long afterwards, helped to corrupt this tra- 
dition, by interpolating the famous. verſes, aſcribed to On- 
PHEUS, Which I have for this reaſon, among others, conſented 
to lay aſide ; tho ſtill, if we believe theſe verſes were compoſed 
by Ov AchiT Us, and not by Oxentvs, they were compoſed 


at leaſt as early as the age of Pis1sTrRAaTUs, and en 
therefore, a very antient tradition. N 


I meur have need, as the 8 of this teac 
among the Greeks, Linus, TuamyRras, and others. I might 
quote ſeveral Theogonias, that, it is aid, were writ, like that 
of ARIS T ARS of the iſland of Wee or that of EPI- 
ME NI DES of the iſland of Crete; all which would have been 
more ridiculous, than they were, if the beginning of the world 
had not been eſtabliſhed in general belief; but T will mention, 
particularly, that of HxSsIOD only. He invokes the muſes to 
{ing the divine race of thoſe immortal gods born of the earth, 
of the heavens, and of night, and who have been nouriſhed 
by the falt ea.” He goes on to bid them ſing, how the gods 
and the earth were firſt made, with the rivers and the immenſe 
ſea, - with the ſtars and the heavens, with the gods who pro- 
ceeded from them, and who are the authors of all good things. 
The ſame extravagant ideas are to be found in es The 
ocean was, according to him, the original of all things: and 
this notion coincides with that of TnaALES, who taught that all 
things proceeded from water as their material . by 
* he meaned, no doubt, a certain chaos, Wr all che 


elements were confounded, till they were rod uced into order, 
that i ®, till the world began. 3 | 
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Tux proofs of the univerſality of this tradition, muffled up 
almoſt always in allegories and fables are ſo numerous that 
we run more riſk of being loſt in the multiplicity of them, 
than of wanting any. Aparts, the ſcythian, had writ con- 
cerning theſe generations of gods. The world was not eternal 
in the ſyſtem of the druids; and the antient Etrurians had 
their fables concerning the beginning of it, as well as the 
Egyptians and the Perſians. The magi, ſays Dioczxzs La- 
 x8T1vs, taught the generation of the gods: and by thefe gods, 
they underſtood fire, earth, and water. One of the magi, 
fays Hzroporvs, ſung the ſame generation, in an hymn, at 
all the ſacrifices of the Perſians. n DIR ee ee 


As poetry perſonified every thing, antient philoſophy, 
which was little elſe than poetry, animated all the elements; 
and every part of corporeal nature was filled with inferior di- 
vinities: for they acknowledged ſome that were ſuperior, and 
even a ſupreme Being, who, far from being born of the world, 
made it, and was the father of gods and men; which: puts 
me in mind of a paſſage in Cicero,” where it is ſaid, of this 
ſupreme Being, © deos Alios in terra, alios in luna, alios in 
reliquas mundi partes ſpargens Deus quaſi ſerebl. 


A would have been very convenient for all the atheiſtical 
philoſophers to have aſſumed the eternity of the world; but 
few of them durſt do ſo, in oppoſition to this univerſality af 
tradition. They were obliged, therefore, either to reject this 
tradition, or to find ſome way of accounting for the exiſtence 
of our planet, without ſuppoſing a ſelf-· exiſtent Anuipyes, or 
architect, the firſt mind of Anaxacoras. ' They choſe the 
laſt, as the moſt eaſy taſk, and Ericuxus ſeemed to think his 
abſurd ſyſtem more likely to prevail, for this very reaſon, 
Vol. III. e be- 
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becauſe it aſſumed that the world had a beginning conform- 
ably to tradition. The author of the diſſertation, I have be- 
forte me, aſſerts, that all the philoſophers, except the epicu- 
reans, under which name he comprehends all the atomic 
philoſophers, held, that the world was eternal. A paſſage in ' 
the beginning of the fourth chapter of the treatiſe of Cxnsoz- 
nus, “De die natali,” led him into this error. What he ad- 
vances may be proved falſe by a deduction of many parti- 
culars; but this may be faid, with truth; that an opinion of 
the eternity of the world grew up or ſpread more after Az- 
s$TOTLE. Even the latter platonicians took part on this head 
with the peripatetics. They treated their maſter, as St. JzzoM 
accuſes others, and might have been accuſed himſelf, of treat- 
ing the ſcriptures. Whatever new opinions philoſophers 
framed, they dragged in the text of their maſters to ſupport 
them; which calls to my mind the proceedings of a Few and of a 
ſtoical philoſopher. P1120 found a trinity of divine hypoſtaſes 
in the writings of PATO. He adopted the opinion, would 
needs find it in the ſacred writings of his fathers, and recon- 
cile the legiſlator of the Jews with the founder of the acade- 
my. Juſt ſo CLAN THA endeavored to make the fables of 

Oxentuvs, Musazus, Hxsrob, and Hours agree with what he 
taught concerning the gods, Ut veterrimi poetae, qui haec ne 
« {uſpicati quidem fint, ſtoici fuiſſe videantur.*” But after 
all, nothing can be more ſtrongly aſſerted than the commence- 
ment of the world is by PrATO; and even Azisroriy him- 
ſelf acknowledged, that this philoſopher thought it generated. 8 


Ir may ſeem ſtrange, but it is true, that we have a right to 
quote Axis rorIx himſelf againſt the eternity of the world. 
He falls ſeverely on the philoſophical ſyſtems, that prevailed 
in his time, about the manner in which ãt began: but he ac- 
knowledges the uniformity of this antient tradition. How 
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could he avoid to do ſo? Or hom could it be otherwiſe, ſincę 
the Grecks, in his time, had found it eſtabliſned among all 
the nations with whom they became acquainted either by 
commerce or by war? That happened to them, which has 
happened te us, in much later ages. We have puſhed our 
diſcoveries thro both hemiſpheres, and have found every where 
Chineſe, hom I juſt mentioned above, would paſs, like 

the Egyptians of old, for the moſt antient race of manking, 
and they have traditions and records of immenſe antiquity 
and very ſingular authenticity. Now theſe traditions and 
theſe records agree, in one general fact, with all thoſe that 
have been mentioned, the world and mankind had a begin- 
ce ning.” Even the name of a firſt man is preſerved, and 
Font, who was the OxrHEUs of the eaſt, precedes a very little 
their hiſtorical Age. | It we. crols the South- ſea, and vilit the 
people of Peru or of Mexico, we find the lame tradition 
eſtabliſhed by univerſal conſent, as they received it from their 
fathers. The world began and Pacya Camac created it: the 
ſun, that enlightens the world now, is not eternal; there 
have been other ſuns before this. If we croſs the continent of 
America and proceed to the iſlands, we find the inhahitants 
of them in the ſame belief; at leaſt we might have found them 
ſo, whilſt they preſerved the primitive ſimplicity of their 
manners, and the traditions of their forefathers, and till 
ſpaniſh” avarice and ſpaniſh bigotry had exterminated the 


Aruzx ſaying ſo much concerning this tradition, it is ne- 
ceſſary, 1 think, to conſider, more particularly, What thoſe 
principles are, on which reaſon determines. us to receiye general 
facts that have no foundation out of: tradition, as We receive 
the moſt authentic hiſtorical truths. 11 have touched 25. 
2225 , Ee 2 Y 
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is between theſe attributes and every hiſtorical account of paſt 
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ſubje& already; but, to treat it with more order and clear» 
neſs, let us deſcend into ſome detail of | 
between hiſtory and tradition. Let us conſider what thoſe 
attributes are which the latter wants, and ſor the want of which 


> eflential differences 


this teſtimony cannot produce hiſtorical probability: for if we 


find that there is not the ſame neceſſity of relation between 


theſe attributes and the general facts, ſpoken of here, as thete 


events; in ſhort, if we find that ſuch general facts are not in 


the caſe of thoſe, in order to judge of which the rules of 


hiſtorical criticiſm have been eſtabliſhed, it will follow, that 
theſe facts may be received for true, as well as any, and much 
better than ſeveral of thoſe that are contained in hiſtory, and to 
the truth of which we aſſent. ü 
As rokv, circumſtantially related, ought not to be received 
on the faith of tradition; ſince the leaſt reflection on human 
nature is ſufficient to ſhew, how unſafely a ſyſtem of facts and 
circumſtances can be truſted for its preſervation to memory 
alone, and for its conveyance, to oral report alone; how liable 
it muſt be to all thoſe alterations, which the weakneſs of the 
human mind muſt cauſe neceſſarily, and which the corruption 
of the human heart will be ſure to ſuggeſt. An event that is 
not circumſtantially, is imperfectly related, not only with re- 
ſpect to the communication it ſhould give, but with reſpect to 
the means we ſhould have to judge of it's probability. The 
means I ſpeak of are thoſe of comparing the different parts of 
a ſtory together, and of examining how well they coincide 
and render the whole conſiſtent. In one caſe, then, different 
circumſtances are to be compared; in the other, all the tradi- 
tions that can be collected on the ſame ſubject. Inconſiſtent 
circumſtances deſtroy the credit of the ſtory; repugnant tradi- 
tions, that of a general event. But the ſilence of ſome hiſto» 
1 i * ries 


ries or of ſome traditions will deſtroy the credit of neither, 
when all thoſe who ſpeak of the ſame tllipg agree. The jewiſh 
hiſtory has preſetved the memory of a babylonian kingdom, 
which we call the ſecond empire of the Aſſyrians, unknown 
to profane hiſtory and tradition, which make mention only of 
one. That antient monument too of Rxamsrs, which Germ a- 
NIcus. went to ſee in his voyage into Egypt, and the inſcription. 
on it, which contained the names of all the nations whom this 
prince had conquered in Aſia, makes no mention of the Aſſy- 
rians among thoſe who became tributary to the egyptian em- 
pire, as if their very name had not been known a century be- 
fore the aera of NABONASGS“ R, tho it mentions the Perſians, the 
Bactrians, and others, who muſt have been ſuch to the Aſſy- 
rians, if an aſſyrian empire had been eſtabliſhed, as we aſſume, 
before the aera of Nazon ass ar. | Notwithſtanding this ſilence, 
and the vain efforts of ſcholars to reconcile: ſacred and profane 
aſſyriaes, it would be unreaſonable to deny that there was an 
aſſyrian empire in Aſia. Upon the whole matter, that the 
world had a beginning, is a general fact, even better found- 
ed than this, there has been an aſſytian monarchy.” Some 
antient traditions, We have ſeen, do not concur with others. 
about the latter. But I preſume it would be hard to cite any 
body of antient traditions, Wherein the commencement of the 
world is not directly affirmed, or conſtantly ſuppoſed. There 
is not even the ſilence of tradition againſt it; and as to tradi- 
tions that deny the fact, there neither have been, nor could. 


be, an)). 


Ir may be thought, and it is true, in general, that hiſtory 
has this advantage over tradition. The authors of authentic 
hiſtory are known; but thoſe of tradition, whether authentic 
or unauthentic, are not known. The probability of facts muſt 
diminiſh by length of time, and can be eſtimated, at no time, 
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higher than the value of that authority, from which 
it is derived. This advantage, then, authentic hiſtory has, 
which no tradition can have. The degtee of aſſent, which we 
give to hiſtory, may be ſettled, in proportion to the number, 
characters, and 'of the original witneſſes; the 
degrees of aſſent to tradition cannot tbe ſo ſettled; Let ur ide, 
therefore, how fur this difference may be thouglit to affect dhe 
tradition of the beginning of the World. We fhall find, 1 
think, that we are very liable to be deceived in all theſe reſpects 
which ſhould conſtitute the authenticity of hiſtory, and that 
the difference I have obſerved cannot e er fort, dhe 
true fact I aſſert. 15 


Ws are deceived, — er ae nin this number 45 
witneſſes, two ways. Sometimes by applying teſtimonies that 
Have no true relation to the things teſtified, and ſometimes by 
taking different repetitions of the ſame teſtimony, for diffe- 


rent teſtimonies. Both theſe ways are employed with ſucceſs, 


artfully by ſome, habitually by others; and numerous citations 


improperly brought, and e or ignorantly ſet to account, 


to increaſe the confuſion and to promote the deception. No- 
thing ean be more ridiculous, perhaps, than to ſee a great part 


of what we find in profane antiquity applied to confirm what we 
find in facred, Numerous and afſtoniſhing examples of this 


kind might be brought from all the writers WhO have endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh the authenticity of jewiſh; by a ſuppoſed 
concurrence of profane, traditions. But I paſs theſe over. It 
is full as ridiculous to ſee all the antient writers, who have ſpoke 


of the Aſſyrians and Perſians, quoted as ſo many diſtinct wit- 
neſſes, when they did, for che mot part, nothing more than 


copy Cres1as, firſt, and te another, afterwards. Neither 
-Cres1as, nor Moszs himſelf, may deſerve belief in all che par- 
tieiilars related bylthem; but Or 8746 may be reckoned a8 a 
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witneſs the more of ſome general facts, as Moszs may be of 
ſome others: 8 . 


Tur the warld had a beginning is a naked fact, which 
neither contains nor imapliy any. thing equivocal. It neither 
leans on the authority Ot One nation, nor ot one ſyſtem of tradi- 
tions which many nations may adopt. Nations, the moſt 
diſtant in place, and the moſt oppoſite in opinions, cuſtoms, and 
manners, concur in affirming it. All theſe traditions, there · 
fore, have had different originals, or they all proceed from one 
original tradition. If they had different originals, the truth 
of the fact is eſtabliſhed. by ſo great a number of independent. 
teſtimonies. If they all proceed from one original tradition, the 
truth of the fact is eſtabliſhed juſt as well; fince fuch a tradi- 
tion muſt have been that of one firſt family or ſociety. As 
it would be abſurd to aſſume that a tradition, which may be 
called that of mankind, could be founded originally in any 
thing elſe than the truth of a fact which concerned all man- 
and of which all mankind had once had a certain aſſu- 
rance; ſo it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe that a tradition, ariſing 
in one family or ſociety; alone, could ſpread to all the corners 
of the earth, and be received alike by nations even unknown 
to one another, unleſs we ſuppoſe this family or ſociety to be 
that from which all theſe nations, by whom this tradition was 
preſerved, proceeded. It does not ſeem that this argument 
V5 SST 5s 29.01 ESPE EAT FIR whe 


As there is a great difference between circumſtantial rela- 
tions and general naked facts, ſo there is, likewiſe, between 
the tradition I contend for, and every other of the ſame kind. 
That there has been an univerſal deluge is a fact, as general 
and as naked as this, the world had a beginning 3” but Lap- 
prehend, chat the tradition of it is not ſupported like aan 
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the commencement of the world. Has the memory of this 
event been preſerved among all the antient nations? There are 
men bold enough to ſay ſo; but the contrary, is, true. The 
tradition of Noan's deluge is vouched by no other authority 
than that of Mosss : for thoſe nations, which preſerved the 
memory of ſo many particular deluges, knew nothing of this 
univerſal deluge; and yet it is impoſſible to conceive thiat the 
memory of ſuch a cataſtrophe” ſhould have been known only 
by one people, and that not the moſt antient neither; or being 
known to all, ſhould have been preſerved only in one corner 
of the earth. If this tradition then is hable'to ſuſpicion, for 
want of a ſufficient number of teſtimonies, that of the com- 
mencement of the world is liable to no ſuſpicion ; becauſe it has 
as many teſtimonies as can be expected on the ſuppoſition of 
it's truth. Let us proceed now to conſider the'yeracity and 
probity of witneſſes, and the difference between hiſtory and 
tradition on this head, Hiſtory to be authentie muſt” give us 
not only the means of knowing the number, but of knowing 
the characters, of the witneflty who vouch for it. Tradition 
in general gives us the means of knawing neither; and the 
particular tradition we ſpeak of here, which is that of nations, 
not of men, does not ſtand in need, of the latter. 


Tus condition of hiſtorical probability is even more im- 
portant than the number of witneſſes; and jt is by this that we 
are moſt liable to be deceived.” There, are certain follies which 
prevail ſometimes like epidemical maladies, and infe& whole 
nations with their delirium. Such there were, of one ſort, 
among the Egyptians; ſuch there were, of another ſort, among 
the Jews; and the predeſtination to univerſal empire may 
paſs for another, among the Romans. But whatever various 
effects different deliriums may produce in different countries, 
there is one which they produce alike in all, the ſpirit of in- 
788 | venting 
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venting, believing, and propagating lies, Theſe lies come 
ſoon to have education and authority on their fide. It be- 
comes the intereſt of particular men, or of particular ſocieties, 
to profit of the public credulity, and when they have once 
done ſo, their lies produce ſuch effects, under the manage 
ment of bold and artful men, as ſober truth never could. 
Thus Manor, to go no higher, inſtituted a new religion 
in the ſeventh century of ours, and founded a great empire. 
Manounr had intrepidity as well as addreſs, and if a miſerable 
Jew of ' Alta” minor, ſeventy or eighty years ago, had not 
wanted the former, we might have ſeen, very poſſibly, at this 
hour, a new ſpiritual and temporal empire eſtabliſhed by the 
adorers-of a new Meſſiah. But the courage of 8a BAT A1 Srvi, 
to whom the Jews reſorted from all parts, in a firm perſuaſion 
that he was their true Meſſiah, failed him, and he paſtes for 
an impoſtor, merely becauſe he durſt not ſtand an impalement. 
Thus not only lies, but whole fyſtems of lies, get into hiſtory ; 
paſs for religious truths ; and ſerve to ſupport, by appeals to 
them in after-times, the original fraud. Mahon r was obliged 
to fly from Mecca to Medina by the unbelieving Arabs. But 
the Arabs now, and all thoſe who have been converted to ma- 
hometiſm, (for it would be falſe to fay, tho we hear it con- 
tinually faid, that this religion has been propagated by force 
alone and not by perſuaſion) go very devoutly in pilgrimage 
to the place from which he was driven, and the time of his 
flight is become their facred aera, | Wet 


1 pw the longer on this point, becauſe it is that which 
juſtifies hiſtorical pyrrhoniſm the moſt. The antient manner 
of recording events, made it eaſy to practice all theſe frauds. 
The prieſts in Egypt, in Judaca, and elſe where, were intruſt- 
ed to make and to keep theſe records; and they were under a 
double obligation, if I may fay fo, for ſuch they thought it no 
Vol. III. F f doubt, 
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doubt, to keep them with, greater regard to the ſyſtem of re- 
ligion, whoſe miniſters they were, than to tlie truth of "things. 
They were to keep up the credit of antient lies, and to in- 
vent as many new ones, as were neceſſary to propagate the 


. 


fame fraud. By. theſe means, and on theſe motives, the 


whole of hiſtory was corrupted in thoſe nations, as we 


ſhall cafily believe that it could not fail to be, when we con 
ſider the connexity between civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 
their mutual influence on one another. Jos rhus, writing 


agua AeetoN, . praiſes this manner of preſerving the memory 
0 


things, in order to beſpeak approbation to the practice, 
which was that of his own country. He boaſts much of the 
ſincerity, and even of the inſpiration, if I miſtake not, of the 
jewiſh ſcribes. But good ſenſe, founded in experience, will 
anſwer that they who record matters, concerning which they 
are ſtrongly biaſſed by their affections, their paſſions, and their 
prejudices, and wherein they have, directly, or indirectly, an 
immediate and great private intereſt. to ſerve by | inventing 
falſhoods, or by diſguiſing truth, are never to be received as 
good witneſſes, unleſs their teſtimony, be confirmed by colla- 
teral and diſintereſted evidence. That they are not to be re- 
ceived as ſuch, on any other terms, we need go no further than 
the Jews themſelves for examples. Some of their heroes and 
heroines may be thought juſtly, When we conſider: the ana- 
chroniſms and the blunders they commit, as fictitious as AMA 
pis of Gaul, and their traditions no more authentic than thoſe 
of archbiſhop Toure. uten 


Fux uncertainty of hiſtory, ariſes; principally from the cauſes 


here laid down. We are leſs liable to be deceived by the con- 
currence of authors, more independent and more indifferent 
than theſe, tho they may not be all of equal credit: be- 
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they had no common principle, and w. n they ö cannot be 
ſuſpected to have had any concert together, nothing but the 
notoriety of facts can make their relations coincide, In ſuch 
caſes a nice examination of the veracity and probity of hiſto- 
rians, when we can make it, is as little neceſſary as it is in 
matters of tradition, where we cannot make it. We may 
ſubſeribe, at leaſt as reaſonably, to the united teſtimony of a 
great number of traditions, . whoſe authors are unknown to us, 
ag we may to facts reported by a great number of hiſtorians, 
tho the authority of | ſome of theſe would be otherwiſe very 
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precarious. | 
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Hus ind ones: ere 
ExrxREN CE ſhews ſufficiently, that there is no falſhood too 
grok to be impoſed on any peoplè civiliſed or barbarous, 
learned or ignorant, but we ſhall never conceive that the 
ſamè lie could be impoſed on all people: becauſe it is impoſ- 
ſible that the ſame lie ſhould flatter them all alike, or be 
equally well proportioned to the intereſt and deſigns of a pre- 
valent ſociety in every nation. What immediate or e 
relation has the beginning of the world to the predominant 
folly of the Egyptians, for inſtance, or the Chinele, or to the 
intereſt of the prieſts, among the former, and any of the ſe- 
veral ſects, among the latter? Since they believed the world 
to have had a beginning; it was very conformable to the foll 

of theſe two people to infift that they deſcended from the felt 
men, and were the moſt antient nations of the world; but 
what need had they to aſſume the commencement of it? Would 
they not have flattered their vanity more to ſay, that it was 
eternal, and that their race was coeternal with it? Once 
more. What neceſſary relation had the beginning of the world 
to the favorite principle of the Jews, who believed themſelves 
a people choſen by God, out of all the people of the earth? 
Could the eternity of the weng, make it leſs likely that N 4 
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43 from SRM, or the vocation of An more im- 
probable, or deſtroy the credlibility of any fact that flattered 
their vanity? I e I think not. If it be ſaid; that this 
nation had nobler ideas of the ſupreme Being than any other; 
and that it was more conformable to theſe ideas to believe 3 N 
the world was made by God, than that it is eternal as well as 
he; I might deny the firſt propoſition, and ſhew that no na- 
tion had ſuch mean ideas of the Divinity in many reſpects as 
this. But if I admitted it, for argument ſake, I, might aſk 
| how this philoſophical opinion could be paſſed for à matter of 
nar on the Egyptians, who boaſted ſo much of their o] an- 
uity, by a people, who had grown up among them, and 
had been ſo long their daves 7 If this tradition of the be- 
ul. of - a aN had prevailed amo the ews firſt, who 
were known to few daten and deſpiſed by e that knew 
them, how came- it to ſpread far and wide 0 the utmoſt ex- 
tremities of the eaſt and weft ? Since I have named the weſt, 
let me mention the Peruvians, and aſk how the beginning of 
the world can be ſaid to have flattered the general folly of this 
people, or the particular intereſt of their incas? They thought 
their incas the children of the ſun. To what purpoſe was it 
to make them believe that PachA CAM Ae was a being ſuperior 
to the ſun, and that he created the world? Would it not have 
been more agreeable to the prejudices of the Peruvians, and to 
the intereſts of the incas, to have ſuppoſed the world be), 
and themſelves the offspring of an eternal father 5 
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people, and by the policy of thoſe who lead them, carry for 
the moſt part on their fronts, if I may ſay ſo, the marks of 


their ee and this ablariation will hold in a multitude of 
inſtances that may be brought from hiſtory and tradition, both 
from facts i n and from thoſe that are 
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naked, or almoſt naked of circumſtances. But the tradition 
that affirms the beginning of the world is not in this caſe. It 
is relative no more to the particular character of one people 
than of another. It favors no more one general principle of 
religion or policy than another. In a word, force your ima 
nation as much as you pleaſe, you will find Sr rn hers le 
difficulties in your way, if you ſuppoſe the fact invented: but 
all theſe difficulties vaniſh when you ſuppoſe it true. The 
univerſal conſent of mankind follows naturally and neckſſarily the 
truth of the fact. The antiquity of the tradition is a conſequence 
of che antiquity of the world, and the great variety of fables, 
which have been invented about it, is a circumſtance that dc- 
companies every event that has deſcended lotig in oral tradition, 
and chat has not been aſcertained by cotemporary 2 nay, 
even ſome that ſeem to Have been ſo aſcertained.” 

19:4 N 4:7 0 e eur 36 wt: 1h 
TERRE — to he eker of, another condition of kifto- 
rical probability, which it may be ſuppoſed that tradition can- 
not have, and which we have ſeen, in the cafe of numbers, and 
veracity or probity- of witneſſes, that hiſtory itſelf does not'al- 
ways furniſh, and for want of which we are often impoſed up- 
on by it, T his condition is fo eflential, that neither the num-- 
bers nor characters of witneſſes will conſtitute probability with- 
out it. The condition I mean is this: that the original authors 
were not only cotemporary'but competent witneſſes, The ex- 
amination whether they were ſuch or no may be reckoned for 
another advantage, which hiſtory has, or muſt have, to be deem 
ed authentic, over tradition, by what paſſes every day; under our 
eyes, when we ſee almoſt every * fact related, and even trahiſo 
mitted to poſterity, not according to truth, but according tw the * 
wrong judgments which are made by prejudice or. by, paſſion... 
What happens now, happened formerly; and no ſtronger proof 
of it can be required than tharwhich'we ——— ARBIAN: "He! 
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had before him the memorials of Akisrogurus and FP "T0 
ur, two principal captains that accompanied ALrxanva in 
all his expeditions ; and yet the hiſtorian. was puzzled, ſome- 
times, by the inconſiſtency of their relations. ee Ip et 
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' Ox this head, the competency of original witneſſes, - it may 
be ſaid, that IF hiſtory Wans ſometimes, tradition muſt 
want it always, and that tradition, eſpecially, which I de- 
fend. I may, be told, and I was told; that if every thing elſe, 
which I have advanced, was admitted, the objection, ariſing 
from the incompetency of witneſſes, would be ſufficient to 
refute me. It was urged, that whoever were the firſt to ſay 
there had been a monarchy of the Aſſyrians, might know. the 
truth of what they ſaid, but that they, . who were the firſt to 
affirm the beginning of the world, could not know the truth 
of what they ſaid, not even on the ſuppoſition that they were 
the firſt of men. This tradition, therefore, is that of an opinion, 
not of fact. The exiſtence of God is a tradition too; and 
theiſts, very often, appeal to the univerſality. of this tradition 
to prove the truth of an opinion, . juſt as you appeal to the 
ſame univerſality to prove a fact. Had you proved the fact, 
you might have drawn from it all the arguments that can de 
drawn to eſtabliſh, in belief, the exiſtence of a ſupreme Be- 
ing. But you have amuſed yourſelf with nothing better than 
proving, the truth of one opinion, by the tradition of. ano- 
ther, which is a proceeding that cannot be juſtified ; becauſe 
we are as able, and probably more able judges of the opinion, 

than any of the antient nations could be witneſſes of the fact. 
As different nations have their different follies, there are ſome 
common to all mankind. As there are fictions which favor 
the intereſts and promote the deſigns of thoſe Who +: Sau in 
all the countries of the world, the exiſtence of one ſupreme 


Being has been acknowledged in all ages, and if! you. Pr 
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to lay ſo, by all people.” Superſtition took hold, and policy 
profited of this opinion, under one form or other. Super- 
ſtition abounds wherever there are men, and ſome kind of 
policy wherever there are ſocieties. Metaphyſical reaſonings 
on the nature and attributes of a ſupreme Being, may perſuade 
philoſophers that this Being, whom they aſſume to exiſt by the 
neceſſity of his nature, created the world, which does not ſeem 
ſo to exiſt. Naturaliſts, in particular, may have adopted eaſily 
an opinion which ſaves them much pains and uſeleſs reſearch. 
A firſt cauſe of infinite wiſdom and power, cuts all the gordian 
knots that embarraſs them, and a e ſuppoſition furniſhes 
the ſolution of 'a thouſand difficulties. All this was urged 
with much vehemence, by Dauox, and he concluded, by 
putting this dilemma.” If the opinion of the © commencement 
of the world is conformable to the knowledge we have of 
things, and proportioned to the human underſtanding, as you 
aſſert, there reſults from thence no proof that the fact is true, 
but great reaſon to believe that men might aſſume it, without 
knowing any thing of the matter. On the other fide, if this 
be not true; your univerſal tradition wants the firſt and prin- 


cipal foundation of probability which you have laid down. 


1 


I nav put theſe objections, ſuch as ware made, and ſuch 
as might have been made to me, in their full force. They 
ſeem plauſible; let us ſee if they ate uvnanſwerable. They 
will not appear fo, if I can ſhew firſt, that the atheiſt begs 
the queſtion when he aſſumes that, ſuppoſing the world to 
have had a beginning, even the firſt of men could not be com- 
petent witneſſes, becauſe they could not be competent judges, 
of the truth of the fact; ſecondly, if 1 can ſtate fo clear- 
ly, the diſtinction to be made between the tradition of an 
opinion, and the tradition of a fact, in our judgments about 
them, as to reduce to an abſurdity the ſuppoſition, that 
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the tradition we ſpeak. of, is of the firſt ſort; and thirdly, if I 
can prove, by reaſons drawn from the — & nature. and from 
general experience, that unleſs the world had really had a be- 
ginning, the opinion of it's eternity would have begn the opi- 


nion of all antiquity, and the commencement. 4 it en not 
have been eſtabliſhed in tradition. 


Tux atheiſt begs the queſtion, and Wy It be * 
vances a fooliſh ja? arrogant 1 4 * be ſure 
that the firſt men could not be witneſles of the beginning of 
the world, he muſt aſſume that he knows, very exactly, how 
the world we inhabit was framed, if it was | framed at all. 
Such inconveniencies happen frequently. to thoſe who combat 
truth. They call temerity to their aid; and they affirm, 
boldly, on precarious conjectures; and when they have heated 
their own imagination, they hope, and not always in vain, to 
ſeduce thoſe of other men. In the deſence of the truth, we 
ſhall never be reduced to any ſuch extremity, Tho the atheiſt 
muſt pretend to know how the material world was made, and 


in what manner the human race began, in order to deny that 


the firſt men were competent judges and witneſſes of both. 


We pretend to no ſuch knowledge : but nothing leſs than ſuch 
knowledge can juſtify his denial ; whereas the univerſality of 
the tradition 3 7 abundantly our affirmation, We may at- 
firm, on the faith of all 8 that the world began, much 
better than it can be affirmed, on the faith of a few precarious 


partial and inconſiſtent ne that there was an _— of 
the Aſſyrians. 


To build a world is not ſo eaſy a thing; | as many a ſpe- 
culative architect has imagined. The author of the book 


of Geneſis begins his hiſtory by it; and tho we do not ſet to 
his account the uſe which has been made of paſſages in his nar- 
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ration, yet is it impoſſible to excuſe all the puerile, romantic, 
and abſurd circumſtances, which nothing could produce 
but the habit of dealing in trifling traditions, and a moſt pro- 
found - ignorance. It is impoſſible to read, what he writ on 
this ſubject, without feeling contempt for him, as a philoſo- 
pher, and horror as a divine; for he is to be conſidered 
under both theſe characters. 


NarunaL philoſophy made little progreſs among the Greeks 
and the Romans, and a ſyſtem of the univerſe was very little 
known by them. The eaſtern nations knew it better; but 
among theſe we muſt not -reckon that of -the Jews. It has 
been ſaid, that PyTHAGoRaAs was a diſciple of the prophet 
EzxkixlL, or had ſome other jewiſh maſters, If this idle con- 
he took from them his mundane-ſyſtem.  PaiioLaus, who 
publiſhed his doctrines, had very different notions of it from thoſe 
of the Jews, and from thoſe of the other Greeks. One would 
think too, that ſome modern aſtronomer had dictated the hy- 
potheſis which PLVrARcH and Diod Ex RS LARBRIVs attribute to 
CLEANTHES, the ſamian. This true ſyſtem, which accords ſo 
little with that of Mos Es, after having been long loſt, was re- 
newed in the ſixteenth century by Corsxnicus, gonfirmed 
and improved by Gal iE and KRTLERx, and ſinee demonſtrated 
by NxWrOx. How magnificent a ſcene of the univerſe have 
theſe new diſcoveries opened] how much more worthy. of the 
wiſdom, the power, and the immenſity of God, than all the 
paultry confined ſyſtems of antient philoſophers, and of Moss 
among the reſt | A ea i | 


- 


Tuo we know much more than they did of the, works of 


they did concerning the pro- 
duction of them. Antiquity had other makers of worlds be- 
Von. III. 8 | fides 
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ſides Mosts. PLaTo was one of thoſe ; and if his hypotheſis 
be no more probable than that of the jewiſh legiſlator, it is; 
at leaſt, a little more reverential to the” ſupreme Being. The 
ſame preſumptuous confidence has been ſeen in theſe ages, 
wherein philoſophers, having greater knowledge, ſhould have 
had more modeſty, and have been more enlible how ignorant 
we remain, after all the improvements we are capable of mak- 
ing. Ds CarTEs, for inſtance, who had much of this pre- 
ſumption, and employed a great deal of artifice to make his 
hypotheſes paſs for real diſcoveries, acknowledged a little more 
need of a God than STRATO avowed. He wanted a God to 
create matter and to impreſs motion on it. But when he had 
aſſumed thus much, he thought himſelf able to proceed with- 
out this help, and to ſhew, how the world was formed, or 
how an univerſe might be formed, by the laws of matter and: 
motion. I told Damon, that J thought this philoſophers ill. 
ſucceſs would hinder him from any enterpriſe of the ſame kind; 
that I ſhould,” therefore, have ſtill a right to conclude, this : 
he begged the queſtion, when he aſſerted that it implied con- 
tradition to ſuppoſe the firſt men capable of knowing that the 
world began; and TI deſired him further to conſider with me, 
whether laying this preſumption aſide, we may not aſſume; 
without any, that there might have been certain marks, "by: 
which the firſt men muſt neceſſarily know: that they were the 
firſt men, and that the ſyſtem of the world began. If we find 
ſuch marks, and find them probable, by their analogy to what 
we know, it will follow, I think, that the beginning of the 
world has ſome proof © a poſteriori; whereas the eternity of: 
it can have none of this kind, any more than a. priori.” 


Howszver this planet of ours was formed; the firſt men 
could not poſſibly be ſpectators of the formation of it. Both 
men ay all other animals requi ired an carth in on, food 


to 
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vo nouriſh them, and an atmoſphere to breathe in, - and the 
light of the ſun to cont; them. The prior exiſtence of the 
ſun might be necellary too, on another: account, antecedently 
to their creation. This great luminary might be neceſſary to the 
formation, as we know that it is to the preſervation, of our 
planet, whether that of the moon were ſo or not, and whether 


the Arcadians were in the right or not, when they ſaid, that 
they, were : URet than this Ng plant. 


% 


307 now, ths there il be no human innen of | thi 
world ariſing out of a chaos, and growing into that form and 
order wherein we ſee it, yet the firlt men might know, very 
certainly, that this ſyſtem of things began to exiſt. As it would 
be ridiculous to aſſert, like the thuſcan author, whom Svipas 
mentions but does not name, that God employed twelve thou- 
ſand years in creating the univerſe; ſo is there no neceſſity of 
believing that the ſolar ſ ſtem, or even this one planet was the 
work of ſix days. Such precipitation ſeems not leſs repugnant 
to that general order of nature, which God eſtabliſhed and 
which he obſerves in her productions, than the day of reſt, 
which Mos Es ſuppoſes God to have taken, or which the Jews 
invented to make one of their inſtitutions more reſpectable, is 
repugnant to all the ideas we are able to frame of the Divinity.) 
Tho it be conformable” to our' notions of wiſdom, that every 
thing neceſſary to man was created, when he began to exiſt; 
yet is there nothing which obliges us to believe, that weer 
began to exiſt i in all W ve 155 world at once: 
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WI nerd put our imagination to no great 0 to believe 
that all this might be: and if it might be, we 1 5 ſuppoſe that 
it was. We do not, like reaſoners . 4 priori, imagine what 
may have been according to our abſtract en and ſo 
cofielade from poſſibility to actuality. We proceed much more 


ad hs den- 
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reaſonably from actuality to poſlibility, in a method ſo often, 
turalift would ſucceed better in finding thoſe marks by which 
the firſt men might know the commencement of this ſyſtem. 
I will mention three or four, which are obvious enough, and 
y ſerve to explain a matter that ſeemed paradoxical and is not, 
perhaps, abſolutely eſſential to my argument. Tee? 


- 
F 


Tas general opinion of all thoſe who have reaſoned about 
the creation or formation of the world, and that which Moszs 
himſelf follows, aſſumes that there was originally a chaos or 
confuſed maſs of matter wherein all the elements or firſt prin- 
ciples of things, which exiſt in the material ſyſtem, were con- 

tained, Whether this maſs was created or no, they thought it 
ſo neceſſary to be ſuppoſed, that they could not go on one ſtep, 
in building a world, without it. As ſoon as it is ſuppoſed, 
« inſtant ardentes Tyrii,” they all go to work. Every one ſe- 
parates and diſpoſes theſe materials in his own way; the laws: 
of mechaniſm are employed, according to the different plans 
of theſe architects, and a world is ſoon; made. In one of theſe 
philoſophical romances, publiſhed at the end. of the. laſt cen-. 
tury, the ingenious author aſſumes that our. planet was, till the 
deluge, in a direct ſituation to the ſun; that is to-ſay, that 
it's axis was parallel to the axis of the ecliptic, or, in other 
words, that the ecliptic was confounded with the equator.. 
Among feveral advantages which he pretends, ta draw from this. 

hypotheſis, the great facility of peopling the world with inha- 

bitants is one. He thinks that animals could not have been 

brought forth, nor have. grown up, if there had been any va- 

riety in the ſeaſons by the obliquity of the ecliptic, and if theſe 

children of the earth, hatehed, as we may fay, by the ſun,. 

had been expoſed, at firſt, to the injuries. of the air, and.to-the. 
cold of a winter, —Had this author been eppoſed by his on 
. | 2 3 © tribe 
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tnibe-alone; and in 2 | theological e nay „he might have eſcaped 
pretty well ; but the natural philo A ran and the mathema- 
ticians roſe up againſt him, and battered down his hypotheſis, 1 
enter not into particular. The concluſion drawn from all 
their arguments was this, that the preſent fituation being more 
advanta to the — in general, than any other, we 
ought to be perſuaded that it is now the ſame wherein God 
placed it But I doubt very much whether this con- 
_  cluſion beundemiable. The ſupreme Being proportions always 
his means to his ends, and may therefore employ different 
means when different ends are to be attained. Let it be that 
the — obliquity of the ecliptic, which is of twenty-three 
degrees and twenty -nine minutes, may be in the preſent ſtate of 
the world the moſt advantageous. Nothing hinders us from 
afluming, that another obliquity, or no obliquity at all, might 
be more advantageous when the preſent ſyſtem of things began. 
If that of the chevalier de Lou v be true, this obliquity was 
of about forty · ſive degrees one hundred and thirty thouſand 
ago. On the compariſon of which two obliquities, I thall 
oy philoſophers and e to diſpute as long as 
ns pleaſe. | 
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War it is to my K to 1 is, that no roof vin 
ariſe,” from all they can fay, to convince us that the preſent was 
the original fituation- of the world to the ſun. Infinite wif> 
dom does not change the means, as divines would ſometimes 
make us believe that he does, at leaſt, in the oeconomy. of the 
moral ſyſtem, when the ends are the fame, Nay, the ſame 
means ſerve often to accompliſh different ends. But when the 
ends are ſo different, that the means of accomplithing one im- 
ply contradiction. with. the means. of accompliſhing: another, 
ve may fay, very aſſuredly, that infinite wiſdom changes che 
means; and, therefore, + A act Le * | 
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and . world are different from thoſe which were hs 
to the beginning of both, the preſent poſition of the earth may 
very well be thought not to have been the firſt. If alternate 
corruptions and generations are become neceſſary, and if the 
former produce the latter, it could not be ſo from the firſt; 
The firſt was certainly very different from thoſe which we ob- 
ſerve. Corruption could not then be neceſſary to generation. 
If a greater degree of heat was ſo for ſome productions, that 
greater degree is to be found in Buxx RS hypotheſis. If leſs; 
and very different degrees were neceſlary, theſe different de- 
grees are to be found in the ſame hypotheſis gradually leſſen- 
ing from the equator, and this gradation, by which different 
climates are formed, might be neceſſarꝭ for different produc- 
tions to a certain diltancr from that climate where the ſun was 
always in the zenith. As there were no variations in theſe 
different climates, but each chjbyed a particular and uniform 
ſeaſon, the 0 and plants, of each, were nouriſhed and 
carried to the perfection of their growth, by the ſame principle 
by which they had been produced, and in a manner dai 
to their nature, and to that of their climate. 


Wulls er it fared thus with one part of the world, the 4 
parts were in a very different ſtate according to this hypotheſis. 
But far from finding any thing here, that may ſeem repugnant 
to the wiſdom of the architect, this wikdom ſeems more fully diſ- 
played than an the hypotheſis of Moss or of PLaTo, and this 
order to have much more analogy with the order of nature which 
we ſee eſtabliſhed. Theſe different climates appear like ſo many 
different matrices or wombs, impregnated with the original ſeeds 
of things, and wherein the firſt productions were 54 by the 
inconceivable energy of divine power. In other climates, more 
diſtant from the equator, where the influence of the ſun, the 
burt of ſecond cauſes F in theſe generations, was gra- 
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dually leſs felt, the 
more ſlowly. In elimates ftill more diſtant, this influence | 
might become too weak to produce any conſiderable effects, 7 
and the great work might proceed ſtill more ſlowly, or not at all. 
Then, perhaps, the obliquity of the ecliptic might begin, by 
flow degrees, without cauſing any diforder in the climates al- 
ready inhabited: The firſt fituation of the world to the ſun 
having had it's effect, another ſituation might become neceſſary 
for two purpoſes, to render thoſe climates, where the ſun Was 
always in the zenith, more temperate; to carry the generations 
of animals and of the fruits of the earth forward on botlr 
fides to the north and to the ſouth; to give a greater degree of 
heat, where a greater was s ſtill wanted, and to give ſome, where: 
chere v was none at all” ho | 
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great work of the ereation might advance 


aue may | believe; ns this | ebliguity of the eli] iptic Salt 
mucke. faſter than che chevalier DER LovvitLs aſſumed it to 
decreaſe. A minute in one hundred years is too little. Let 
us ſuppoſe, on the prerogative of hypotheſes, a degree, and 
even more, if you think fit. In this manner, thoſe parts of 
the world, which were exceſſtwely heated, cooled: and thoſe 
which were frozen by cold, heated gradually. Tus a ſyſtenr 
of final cauſes became, it may be, complete, and the earth 
having paſſed thro the poſitions which were, of all poſſible- 
poſitions,” the moſt proper to create, might ſtop at that er 
is We to bel of all others, the moſt 2 3 to 0 5 5 | 


. he Jeanie maſtet⸗ of the charteb heute; and the able: 
ſcotch mathematician; who writ-againſt him, were ſtill alive, 

F ſhould expect that chey would think themſelves under ſome 
obligation to me for having endeavoured” to compromiſe mat-— 
ters between them, and to unite, in one ſcheme, their con- 


ny! Rn But fince I cannot have this. advantage, T 
| m 
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muſt content myſelf with the inward ſatisfaction I feel, in con- 
templating this plauſible notion, which I have advanced on 
Fe as good as many of thoſe, that are not deemed para- 
doxical either by divines or philoſophers, have been eſtabliſned. 
They are poſſible, no doubt; and, I preſume, they will never 
be demonſtrated falſe, nor any other ways of accounting for the 
ſame things, true. It is not however quite neceſſary to my 
purpole ; for whatever. circle our planet deſcribed, when her 
courſe round the ſun began, we muſt be perſuaded that the ſur - 
face of it was warmed and cheriſhed enough by the rays of the 
central ſun to promote generation and vegetation, for which it 
was already prepared. If the preſent obliquity of the ecliptic 
prevailed then, the torrid, the temperate, and the frozen 
Zones, as we call them, might be capable of the various pro- 
ductions proper to them; or we may aſſume, very conſiſtent- 
ly, that countries more diſtant received, from thoſe that were 
nearer the ſun, ſuch animals and ſuch plants as their climates 
were fit to preſerve, tho not fit to generate. In ſhort, we need 
not apprehend the want of heat, even on the received hypo- 
theſis. The ſun, much older probably than our world, and 
who has, certainly, grown older ever ſince, may have loſt 
much of the force and efficacy which he had in thoſe primaeval 
days. Nay more; aſtronomers and natural philoſophers agree, 
I think, about that perpetual expence, which all the ſuns ako 
univerſe are at, to enlighten, to warm, and nouriſh their ſe- 
veral ſyſtems ; of which expence, we muſt believe, that our 
ſun has his ſhare. They aſſume indeed, that the atmoſpheres 
of theſe ſuns compreſs ſo ſtrongly the exhalations that - riſe 
from them, and drive them back with ſo much force and ſo 
much oeconomy, not ſuffering any more than are ablalutely 
neceſſary to paſs, that theſe ſprings of light and heat cannot 
be exhauſted, nor ſuffer any great diminution in thouſands of 
years. But thouſands of years, and God alone knows how 
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many, att elapſed fince our ſun was firſt lighted up, and be 
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purpoſe,” may be, I think, maintained, whether we ſuppoſe 
this obliquity of the ecliptic do have been decreaſing or in- 
creaſing: for the decreaſe of ſome minutes in a century, du- 
ring a ſpacè of time, even às long as that which the Egyptians 
imagined, will not be found inconſiſtent with our hypotheſis. 
Our hypotheſis wants to aſſume little more than this, that na- 
ture, who acts with much fimplici and uniformity, acted 
much in the ſame manner after her firſt productions, in thoſe 
of animals for inſtande; and if this be granted, it will follow, 
evidently, that the firſt; men were competent witneſſes of che 
firſt propagations of the animal kind; which would be of it- 
ſelf a ſufficient 1 that Py were koch ae ba. ba pony: = 
als Cort | 
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— . evcoys dw fed e certain  Laldtis at which al 

or r the greateſt part of them, propagate their ſeveral ſoeties, . 
whilſt man enjoys the noble prerogative of doing the ſame all 

the year round, Homini maxime coitus temporibus omnibus 
copportunus eſt. It is Axis rorLE Who ſays this. But then 

this prerogative extent - no further: and a term is fixed to 

man, as it is to the ſpecies of all other animals for the bear- 

ing their fruit. - The philoſopher, I have cited, deſcends into 
a particular account of theſe different terms, in the fifth book 

of his hiſtory of animals, and as we know bat nen are nine | _ 
months in their mothers bellies; he aſſures us that the camel is 

twelve. Theſe animals, then, and all thoſe who require a 

longer term than that of nine months, appeared later even 

than the ſecond generation of human creatures, in the ordi- 
nary manner chat it has been carried on from the firſt genera- | 
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; tion downwards. Men were by , conſequence witneſſes of the 

firſt propagations of animals. The ſame propoſition will hold, 
if we ſuppoſe them generated faſter and ſooner in the courſe 
of theſe generations, or even primaevally; for, if man, for 
example, was but three days, or three hours, in forming out 
of the earth, and in receiving the breath of life, it will follow, 
by a very fair bald that the ſame operations took up four 
days or four hours for the formation of a camel, and eight 
ſor that of an elephant. | Sel So I Ot 
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I Miner expect to hear, oo this occaſion, many common- 
place notions advanced, to ſhew more time required, in the 
proceſs of nature, to form this animal after the image of 
God, than all the others, ſo vaſtly inferior to him in figure 
and compoſition, But theſe perſons ought to refle&, that 
how diſtant. ſoever animal may be from animal, relatively to 
our notion of perfection and imperfection, there can be no 
difference in the diſtance between any of them and God, Who 
ordered this proceſs of nature for reaſons that we do not know, 
but certainly without regard to that dignity: of nature which 
we imagine. The creation of a man or of an angel, in the 
works of God, is not more conſiderable than the creation of 
the meaneſt inſect, nor requires that the divine energy ſhould be 
exerted in a longer and more operoſe proceſs of nature. 


Bor if it is probable that the firſt men might ſee the com- 
mencement of thoſe ſpecies of animals, whoſe formation re- 
quire longer time than their own, it is not impoſſible, | neither, 
that they might ſee the commencement of thoſe ſpecies, whoſe 
formation required a leſs time, We may very eaſily imagine, 
that the creation had two ſorts of progreſſion, as the world 
has two forts of motion. Nature might follow ſuch an order, 
as we have mentioned, in every climate; but ſhe might 
es N e | Z 
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follow a certain general order likewiſe” in all Himites alike. 
As more time was neceſſary for the production of one animal 
than another, in the ſame climate, ſo more time might be ne- 
ceſſaty to bring the fame animal up to the perfection of his 
nature in one climate than in another. As the hare might be- 
gin to run and the ſheep to feed before either man, or camel, 
or elephant was ſufficiently formed to anſwer the ends of it's 
creation 3 ſo the creation, in general, might be far advanced, 
or even completed, in ſome climates, before it was fo in others. 
The ſeeds, or firſt principles of animal life, might have 
more or leſs force and vigor, according to the different influ- 
ences of the ſun, tho they were feattered every where Alike. 
The firſt men, therefore, Who might ſee no more than the laſt 
acts, if I may ſay ſo, of this great drama in the countries 
where they themſelves aroſe, might ſee the very firſt acts, 
wherein animals were brought on the ſtage, in other countries. 
They might be ſpectators at twice, and in a reverſed order, of 
then pee be e 


CxRATION finiſhed, propagation began, and the ſame in- 
ſtinct urged the two ſexes to the ſame act. Inſtinct urged 
them to it firſt ; a ſenſe of pleaſure recalled them to it iſs. 
wards ; and the multiplication of their ſpecies was not a mo- 
tive, probably, to theſe conjunctions. The revolution of ſome 
months ſhewed them the conſequences of it ; and the revolu- 
tion of ſome years ſhewed' them, that they and their offspring 
were born to die. Let us put ourſelves, for a moment, in the 
place of the firſt men. Could they doubt that they 'were 
ſuch? Could they doubt that all the other animals they ſaw, 
were the firſt of their kinds likewiſe ? Could they fail to tranſ- 
mit to their poſterity this tradition, the world had a be- 
„ ginning? He who has a great mind to cavil, may fay, 
that they did not know, by theſe marks, that the material” 
ee „ WY 2 world 
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world began, they only knew, that the animal inhabitants of 
it began then to exiſt, But if the firſt men could not be wits 
neſſes of their own creation, they might be ſuch of the crea- 
tion of other animals, as much as of the propagation of their 
own, and of every other ſpecies : fo that, if they knew cer- 


tainly, that the animal world began, I do not ſee what the 


atheiſt will gain by aſſuming that they were ignorant of the 
beginning of the material world. A God was neceflary for 
one as much as for the other, and if tradition affirmed no- 
thing more than the firſt, it would ſerve equally well to re- 
fute the atheiſt, who denies the exiſtence of any ſuch Being. 
Was it neceſſary to diſcover this great truth that they ſhould 
reaſon logically, and tranſmit to poſterity an opinion only 
But in all cafes they might know, by other marks ſufficient to. 
awaken the attention of a Samojede, or to inform an Hot- 
tentot, that the whole ſyftem then began. | The lives of theſe. 
men were, probably, much longer than ours; and if you. 
compare what they muſt have ſeen in their youth, with What 
they muſt have obſerved in their old age, you will find that 
the experience of their whole lives, was one continued prooß 
to them, that they lived in the firſt age of the material 
world. Obſerve it in one inſtance. The earth, out of which 


they had been created, furniſhed what was neceſſary for their: 


ſubſiſtence. L 
| | < per ſe dahat omnia tellus; 
© Contentique cibis nullo cogente creatis, 


(0 Arbyteos foetus, montanaque fraga, legebant, &c. : 


Theſe were the ſpontaneous gifts of nature, and men had no; 


ſhare, at firſt, in the production Or improvement of them. 
They learned, in time, to do both, to ſow corn, and to make 


bread; Trees grew up, and as they grew, they furniſhed a 
£1954 £ better- 
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better retreat to birds, and a better ſhade to men. An old 
— became at vir to ee a new aeg erg. A 2 
2 NJ OILS 328% 3 

wy ie: was not time to Koiſh this uc I might eaſily 4 
in à multitude of other inſtances, that the firſt men muſt ne- 
ceſſarily know that they were cotemporaries with the material. 
world, and ſaw the beginning of a new order of things. But 
after wandering, in complaiſance to the atheiſt, in the ſpaces 
of imagination, and to ſhew him that, altho neither the firſt 
nor the laſt of men were om to diſcover. how the world was. 
made, yet the firſt might know by ſufficient experience, and 
the laft by ſufficient teſtimony, that it had a beginning, let 
us return into the cloſer — of reaſon and finiſh this ar- 
ticle, as Mr. Huvaxs finiſhes his conjectures about the plane- 
tary world. After ſpeaking of the abſurdities contained in the 
phy ſies of Dus Carres, he adds, „ mihi magnum quid con- 
ſecuti videbimur ft, quemadmodum ſeſe habeant res quae 
in natura eriſtunt, intellexerimus, a quo longiſſimè etiam 
nunc abſumus. Quomodo autem quaeque effectae fuerint, 
quodque ſint eſſe coeperint, id nequaquam humano ingenio 
excogitari, aut e e attingi, poſſe, this philoſopher 
aſſerts with great reaſon. Experimental phileſophy has made 
great progreſs already, in diſcovering to us the things and the 
order of nature, Where it continues to be cultivated it will: 
continue, doubtleſs, to diſcover more, and after all, human: 
knowledge will ſtop far thort of human curioſity; for this: 
goes beyond our means of + ene nay, even 2 the 
e u een we can make. * i (#91; 
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«Bled now, "having Aben the arhoifh,/ Ee Abundamil, * 
on the firſt men might have certainty of knowledge con- 
cerning the ing of the world, and were, therefore, au- 
thentic witneſſes of the truth of this fact and authentic authors 4 
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the tradition, it is time to ſhew that, without entering into 
ſuch conſiderations, we muſt allow this tradition to be a tra- 
dition of fact, and not of opinion. This is the ſecond of 
thoſe articles that we propoſed to examine in anſwer to the 
atheiſt's objections. There muſt be ſome certain principles 
and ſome certain rule to diſtinguiſh between theſe two ſorts of 
tradition, as the atheiſt ſeems to allow, when he diſtinguiſhes 
one from the other. Now theſe principles are not, I think, 
hard to find, and the rule that reſults from them, is ſimple 
and plain. 4 Fn rin 0 PEd: 


Common ſenſe requires that every thing propoſed to the un- 
derſtanding, ſhould be accompanied with ſuch proofs as the 
nature of it can furniſh. He who requires more, is guilty of 
abſurdity. He who requires leſs, of raſhneſs. As the nature 
of the propoſition decides, what proofs are exigible and what 
not, ſo the kind of proof determines the claſs into which the 
propoſition is to be ranged. He, for inſtance, who athrms, 
that there is a God, advances a propoſition which is an object 
of demonſtrative knowledge alone, and a demonſtration 1s re- 
quired from him, If he makes the demonſtration, we are 
. obliged to own that we know there is a God, and the propo- 
{ition becomes a judgment of nature, not merely an opinion, 
according to the diſtinction made ſomewhere in TvuLLy ; tho 
demonſtrations are ſometimes called opinions, as opinions are 
often called demonſtrations. ' If, by his fault or by ours, we 
have not a clear perception of the ideas or of the connection 
of them which form this demonſtration, or if, without troub- 
ling ourſelves to follow it, we receive the propoſition for true 
on the authority of others, it is, indeed, opinion, not know- 
ledge in us. But whether we receive it, or whether we re- 
ject it, we can neither require nor employ, with propriety, 
any other proofs than thoſe which are conformable to the na- 
3 ture 
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ture of the propoſition. Tradition is not one of them, It 
may prove that men have generally believed a God, but it 
cannot prove that ſuch a Being exiſts. Nothing can be more 
trifling, therefore, than to inſiſt, as theiſts are apt to do, on 
this. proof, as if the opinion proved the fact; as i all men had. 
been alike capable of the demonſtration ;” or, as if the de- 
monſtration was not neceſſary to eſtabliſſi the truth of the opi- 
nion. Demonſtration, indeed, is not neceſſary on the hypo- 
theſis, that all men have an innate idea of God. But this 
hypotheſis has been, I think, long exploded. I do not re- 
member, at leaſt, to have heard it maintained by more than one: 
ls two or three ignorant! monks, and as many devout 
dies. rune cant unn 


As much as I am convinced of the exiſtence of a ſupreme, 
all- perfect Being, as ſeriouſly as I adore his majeſty, bleſs his 
goodneſs, and reſign myſelf chearfully to his providence, I 
{hould be ſorry: to reſt my conviction on the authority of any 
man, or of all mankind : ſince authority cannot be, and de- 
monſtration is, the ſole proper proof in this caſe. Should I 
quote to the atheiſt, a Sorhis, an AugNorzis, an Orus, or 
any of thoſe pretended contemplators of divinity, he would 
laugh at me with reaſon; tho he might allow, at the ſame 
time, that theſe ſeers, who acknowledged inferior beings, be- 
ings little raiſed ahove humanity, were infinitely leſs abſurd 
than thoſe ho had the front to aſſert, that they ſaw the invi- 
Able God, and converſed familiarly with him. The demon- 
ſtration of his exiſtence; ariſes from ſenſitive knowledge; ſince 
it is * a poſteriori only that we can prove the firſt cauſe to 
be an intelligent cauſe: but he is not for that an object of ſen- 
ſitiye knowledge. This propoſition, therefore, there is a. 
God, which becomes a judgment of nature, an object of 
demonſtrative knowledge to every one who can make the de- 

f | | | | : monſtration 
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monſtration, or underſtand it when it is made, comes down as 
an opinion only, in Leaditiony; es: nn vary for Gothing PEN 
as ales A oft go-to 5-231 This eee ee 
| x RES ES 114 8 ide 
we this now the ae of that propolitio which ee the 

beginning of the world? Reaſon alone can authoriſe the firſt, 
2 who I ſubſcribe to the truth of it, I do this without any 
regard to tradition. All that tradition tells me, is that men 
made the ſame judgment four or five thouſand years ago. If 
it told me, that they made a contrary judgment, and believed 
the world eternal, I ſhould make ſtiſl the ſame on a ſubject 
concerning which, we of this age, are as competent judges as 
the men who lived at any time 5 us. — This propoſition, 
the world had a beginning, affirms a fact long ago paſt, 
and which can, therefore, be received for true on no ther 
authority than that of men who lived long ago, and at, or 

near the time when this event happened. I conſult my reaſon 
indeed, to examine whether the fact implies: contradiction. no 
more, aha when I find that it does not, I receive it for true; 
on the faith of human teſtimony, which is the proper proof, 
to me, of every fact whereof I have not been, myſelf, a witneſs, 
and without any regard to the ſuppoſed conformity of it to the 
general ideas of mankind. This fuppoſed conformity, if it be 
real, will add nothing to the probability of the fact, as a non 
conformity will take none away. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more trifling than the cavil made by the atheiſt, when he ob. 
jects that the more probable this tradition is, the more reaſon 
we have to take it for an univerſal tradition of opinion, not of 
fact. The cavil is not only trifling, but to the laſt degree ab- 
ſurd; for on this principle it will follow, that the more pro- 
bable a fact is, the leſs reaſon we have to receive it, as a trut 
fact, on hiſtorical or traditional authority. I confult my reaſon 
and 158 W to diſcover whether che we, I am toldz 
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Bor it is time that Tſhould Haſten to à concluſion, by ſhew- 
ing, in the laft place, that if the world had not really had a 
een the opinion of it's eternity would have been the 


. 
: 


eneral opinion of antiquity, , and the commencement of it 
Would not have been, tranſmitted by tradition, either as a fact, 
or, perhaps, as an opinion. Tho men might, in all ages, 
demonſtrate the exiftence of God, they could not demon- 
ſtrate alike, in any age, the commencement of the world: 
and, accordingly ,. we 1cc. that fome philoſophers, - who be- 
lieved there was. a firſt principle, a firſt intelligent cauſe, a 
ſupreme Being, held, at the ſame. time, that the world was 
eternal,” far from being induced by their theiſm, to believe it 
had a commencement. . Others were, I doubt not, confirmed 
in the opinion that there was a God, or even led to believe it, 
and Ny ir the demonſtration of it, by the . proofs they had 
of this fact, the world had a beginning in time. It is much 
more probable, that the received fact gave occaſion to or forti- 
fied the opinion, than that the opinion determined them to 
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Tu atheiſt, who looks on both to be nothing more than 
traditional opinions, will be very indifferent which of them 
paſſes for the firſt, He blends them together, and attributes 
that of God's exiſtence, to the ſuperſtition of mankind, and to 
the policy of legiſlators, It might ſeem. hard to attubute that 
of the beginning of the world to the ſame principles, ſince it 
Vor. III. . = ſeems 
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ſeems to have little or no relation to them. He contents him- 
ſelf therefore, at leaſt Damon did ſo with me, to inſiſt that 
philoſophers might eafily fall into an opinion, Which ſaved 
them much trouble in accounting for the original of things, 
by the ſuppoſition of an eternal Being, infinitely wiſe and 
powerful. But the atheiſt would do well to conſider, that this 
ſeeming ſolution of a difficulty implies a very real abſurdity, 
for it _ implies that there were philoſophers as ſoon. as there 
were men. He would do well to confider, further, that 
when there were philoſophers, thoſe, who admitted the exiſtence 
of ſuch a Being, were not the leſs curious in their . reſearches 
of the mechanical cauſes of all the phaenomena. In ſhort, he 
would do well to conſider, that theſe philoſophers would have 
cut the gordian knots of all their difficulties, by affuming the 
eternity of the world, much more cally than they could untie 
them, by aſſuming that a Being infinitely wiſe and powerful 
had made it. They might have ſaid, in this caſe, once for 
all, things have been eternally as they are. To what purpoſe 
ſhould we ſeek the original and effential cauſes of that which 


never began ? 


Bur further, if we paſs over the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that 
there were philoſophers, as ſoon as there were men, or the im- 
probability of this ſuppoſition, that the commencement of the 
world was not believed till philoſophers taught it ; T would 
ſtill aſk, and the atheiſt would be puzzled to tell me, how the 
belief of the commencement of the world could be eſtabliſhed, 
not only where philoſophy and ſcience floriſhed ; but even 
univerſally, among nations who had no communication with 
theſe, and who were, themſelves, the leaſt civiliſed and the 
moſt ignorant? If it be ſaid that, unciviliſed and ignorant 
as they were, this opinion might ariſe and ſpread among them, 
| becauſe it was agreeable to their general notions, and analogous 
- 8 g | 80 
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to what daily experience ſhewed them, in innumerable in- 
ſtances; as well as to what they themſelves were able to do; I 
muſt aſſert, on the contrary, this opinion was repugnant to 
the natural character of the human mind; to what we may 
feel in ourſelves, and obſerve in all other men. All men 
are, in one reſpect, diſciples of Pxor AOA. Uninſtructed 
nature teaches like him, that man is the meaſure of 
all things; that our ſenſations communicate certain know- 
ledge; that every thing is what it appears to us to be; and 
that the things, which do not appear to us, are not. He 
who ſees no inequality between two objects, affirms that they 
are equal, and we judge naturally of the reality of all objects 
by the perceptions we have of them. Antient aſtronomers be- 
lieved the ſtars to be immovably fixed in a ſolid firmament, and 
never ſuſpected them to incline to the pole, or to decline from 
it. The ſea was thought to have no bounds, becauſe the 
bounds of it were unknown, and the celeſtial bodies to be in- 

— no changes were diſcerned in them. Phi- 
loſophers reaſon often, and the vulgar always, like the roſes in 
FownTENELLE. A compariſon taken from thoſe inſets, who 
live one day only, would have been more to his purpoſe ; but 
roſes were more worthy than inſects to be offered to the mar- 
quis, and ſuch a philoſopher as FonreneLLE, might diſpenſe 
with ſome want of preciſion in favor of his gallantry. Such 
as I have deſcribed it, is the natural character of the human 
mind. It infects all our judgments, moral as well as phyſical, 
till we learn to correct it by experience and a long courſe of 
reflection. This the unciviliſed ignorant people, we ſpeak 
of, could not do, and it was, therefore, agreeable to the ge- 
neral diſpoſition of their minds, to believe that things had been 
always, ſuch as they ſaw them to be. 
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Tus ul have been dnivirſatly übst Ethink -4n,couns! 
tries where the natural, unimproved character of the hun 
mind prevailed alone; In thoſe, which philoſophy began to 
enlighten, ſome might doubt of this eternity; but ſome other 
platolophers, and the people in general, , wonkd continue to 
believe it. From - whence can we: imagine that they ſhould 
derive a contrary opinion ? Their experience ſhewed them, in- 
deed, generation and corruption; that particular things be- 
gan, and then ceaſed to be; but they fu, on the whole, an 
uniform ſeries of the floge revolutions of! things; tlſeir ids 
were conformable to the experience which framed them, and 
the eternity of the world was con formable to theſe ideas Such 
conſiderations may ſerve to ſhew, hat I have advanced, that 
the eternity of the world might have been the umverfal tradi- 
tion, but that the commencement of it could not have been 
ſo; 6 it had not commenced, and men had not known that it 
had. On this hypotheſis, all the conſequences of it follow 
naturally. One conſequence is, that, ſince the world and 
mankind began in time, the tradition of chis begiũning ſnould 
be a little more or a little leſs obſcurely, butuniverfally; known,, 
and this conſequence has followed. Another conſequence i is, 
that men, who believed the world to have been created, in 
the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, or that the confuſed matter 055 . 
chaos was reduced into a mpdanc ſyſtem, muſt have believed, 
that this ſtupendous ſyſtem was produced by ſome principle 
unknown to them, and ſuperior to itſelf; for they could not 
fail to perceive, on the firſt notices of ſenſe,” and the fitſt 
eſſays of reaſon, that the idea of an effect Wa e neceſſa- 
rily, in it, the idea of a cauſe, This conſequence followed 
likewiſe. Once more, altho the firſt men could doubt no 
more that ſome cauſe of the world, than that the world itſelf, 
exiſted, yet another conſequent bf this great event, and of | 

3 the 
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the ſurpriſe, inexperience, and ignorance) of mankind | muſt 
have! bern much doubt and uncertainty concerning the firſt 
cauſe ; and this likewiſe followed. Copwozru has endea- 

voured':to prove, many have thought, and I-incline to think, 
that the unity of a firſt intelligent cauſe was the original belief 
of mankind. But if it was 10, à belief ſoon ſucceeded that 
gods, coadjutots to the firſt, in making and governing the 
world, as well as inferior gods, and men, and the whole ma- 
terial world, proceeded from this eternal ſource of all exiſtence. 
I need not enumerate any of thoſe various hypotheſes, that aroſe 
from ſuch abſurd notions. | Many of them have continued, to 
this day, and are held even by chriſtians, whom revelation as: 
well as reaſon enlightens. The tradition of the fact, that the 
world began, and that of the opinion, that God is, have come 
dbwn to us, tho not entirely without oppoſition, from the 
moſt early ages. But the manner of God's being, and of his 
working in the creation, and government of the world, have 
been matters of diſpute in all ages, ever ſince preſumptuous. 
mortals affected to deſcend into particulars, to know any thing 
at all of one, or any thing more of the other, than that he is 
ſelf-· exiſtent and all. perfect, and that his will, relatively to 
his human creatures, is revealèd to them in the conſtitution of 


their ſyſtem. | 


To conclude. I am far from reſting the proof of God's: 
exiſtence on the authority of this tradition, that the world: 
began. I know that we are able to demonſtrate this funda- 
mental truth of all religion, whether_ it began or no. But 
ſince we cannot reject this tradition without renouncing al- 
moſt all we know, and fince it leads men to acknowledge a 
ſupreme Being, by a proof levelled to the meaneſt underſtand- 
ing, I think we ought to inſiſt upon it. I am the more 


confirmed in thinking ſo, by the effect it had in the W 
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of which I have given you ſome account. Damon was em 
barraſſed by it ſo much, that he had recourſe at laſt to the wild 
hypotheſis of en - and Eeicurvs, if we really know: 
what that of the former was. This hypotheſis is an abyſs of 
abſurdity. In that I left him, pitying from the bottom of my 
heart, for I love the man, his blindneſ.and his obſtinacy'; the 
blikdnchs of one who foo ſo clearly, and the EY of” one 
who ſhews ſo much candor, on other occaſions. 
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FT COME from reading, in Bazzzvrac's tranſlation of Tit- 
1 LoTSON's ſermons, the diſcourſe you mentioned on a late 
= occaſion ; and the effect of it has been to confirm me in 
this opinion, that the theiſt is a much more formidable enemy 
to the atheiſt than the divine. The former takes all. the real 
advantages againſt a common adverſary, which the latter has 
it in his power to take; but he gives none againſt himſelf, as 
the latter is forced to do. When the divine writes or diſputes 
on any ſubject, relative to his profeſſion, he is always em- 
barraſſed by his theological ſyſtem; whether his mind be ſo: or 
not, his tongue and his pen cannot be otherwiſe.” A theiſt is 
under no conſtraint of this kind. He may ſpeak the truth, 
ſuch as it appears to him, when the divine, tho it appears the 
ſame to him, muſt be ſilent. The theiſt may be filent, by 
regards of prudence, when the divine is obliged to ſpeak, by 
the obligation of his profeſſion, and to maintain what he can- 
not defend, as well as what he can : and thus, if he impoſes 
"VOL. Hl. K k „„ 
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on ſome, he expoſes himſelf ta, the attacks of others. When 
the theiſt has demonſtrated the exiſtence of a ſupreme, all- 
perfect Being, and the moral obligations of his rational crea- 
tures, he ſtops, where the means of human knowledge ſtop, 


and makes no vain d af efforts to go beyond 
n-or revelation. Juſt ſo, when he 


them, by the help of reaſo * 
has proved that the world had a beginning, on foundations 
of the higheſt probability tradition can give, he ſtops ſhort 
likewiſe ; becauſe, iw the nature of things, we can have no 
other proof of the fact. Not ſo the divine. His ſyſtem drags. 
him on. He attempts, moſt abſurdly, to ſupport, in the firſt 


caſe, a demonſtrated truth by falſe arguments; and; in the ſe- 
cond; to make tradition vouch for more: than any receivable 
tradition does or can vouch, The Archbiſhop, himſelf, ſeems 
ſenſible of this in one place: for having aſſerted the univerſal 
aſſent of mankind to this great truth, that there is a God, and 
having aſcribed the univerſality of this aſſent to the nature of 
the human mind, on which God has impreſſed an innate idga 
of himſelf, he tries to evade the abſurdity by adding, or Which, 
ce that is the human mind, is ſo diſpoſed, that men may diſcover, 
<« by the due uſe of it's faculties, the exiſtence of God. He en- 
deavours to evade the theological abſurdity,. which he, could 
not maintain, but he endeavours it in vain : for it is evidently . 
falſe, that the two propoſitions are in any ſort the ſame, The 
difference between affirming that the mind of man is able, by 
a due uſe of it's faculties, to diſcover the exiſtence of God 
and that the mind of man has an innate idea of this exiſtence, 
which prevents and excludes the uſe of any mental faculties, . 
except that of bare perception, is too obvious to be inſiſted upon. 


_  Divinzs reaſon, ſometimes, on this t with more pre- 
caution. They flide over the doctrine of innate ideas, wath- 
qut maintaining, or renouncing it directly, and think it ſüf- 
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. KAbent'to ay,” that the belief of a God is Wände on a tan 
natural prop portion, which there is, between this great truth 
and the "conceptions of the human mind. I inclined, as you 
Know, to think in the fame manner, and to believe, chat the — 
firſt men, at leaſt, who'knew that they were ſuch, and who N 
ſaw che material world begin, would be led, by the natural a 
conceptions of their minds, to acknowledge a firſt Cauſe of 
infinite wiſdom and power, and far abeve all theſe conceptions. 
Thus it ſeemed to me, that the tradition of a fact, and of an 
opinion grounded on it, which are apt to be cane, tho 
they ſhould be always diſtinguiſhed, might come down toge- 
ther. But I confeſs myſelf obliged, on further. reflection, to 
abandon this hypothefis. 1 abandon it with the leſs regret, 
becauſe, whatever the Giſt men might think, nay, whether 
the world had a beginning in time, as T am firmly perſuaded 
it had, or not, the demonſtration of God's bebe 8. will re- 
main unſhaken. / But Lam obliged to abandon it, becauſe a 
natural and intimate proportion between the eilten of God, 
and the univerſal conceptions of the human mind may appear 
chimerical, and perhaps is ſo. It 1 is, 1 doubt, chimerical, even 
when it is applied. to the firſt wen. The variety of the phae- 
nomena, which ſtruck their ſenſes, would lead the generality, 28 
moſt probably, to imagine à variety of cauſes, and more ob- 
ſervations and deeper reflections, than the firſt men could 
make, were neceſſary to prove the unity of the firſt cauſe, 
That de made them, at ſeaſt very early, can ſcarce be doubt- 
| ed. 80 that the orthodox belief and polytheiſm might grow 
up together, tho the og ehe N Mar and pg than 
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Ie 80 was 6a loch a eber. or Wed 4 Salbei, 
as is aſſumed, part: men, philoſop hers here and there, 
might have held polytheiſm notwithſtanding tis; "but the 'ge= 
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neral opiniofi of mankinde would have heen the orthodox opi+: 
nion, inſtead of which we know that polytheiſm and idolatry 
N almoſt every where. Polytheiſm and idolatry, there- 
ng” mw more 5 to human ideas, abſtracted from 

e firſt appearances of things and better proportioned, by an 
analogy 1 OE to the uncultivated 2h of 
mankind, and to underſtandings not ſufficiently: informed. 
Our archbiſhop ſuppoſes it objected to him, that the general 
conſent. of mankind in acknowledging one God: does not 
prove that there is one, any more than the general conſent of 
numberleſs natiens in acknowledging ſeveral proves that there 
are ſeveral. He anſwers the objection by ſaying, that philoſo- 
phers and wiſe men, in every nation and in every age, were 
of a different opinion from the vulgar, ſo that the heterodox 
opinion cannot pretend to have general conſent on it's fade, 
ſince the opinions of the vulgar, oppoſed to thoſe of philoſo- 
phers and wiſe men, can be received into this reckoning no 
otherwiſe than like a multitude of noughts without any figure. 
This is ſtrange reaſoning to ſall from the pen of ſo great a man. 
It is certain, that the orthodox belief maintained itſelf in ſome 
minds, perhaps in ſome nations, and pierced thro all the dark - 
neſs of ignorant ages; but yet polytheiſm, and the conſe- 
quence of it, idolatry, were avowed and taught by legiſlators 
and by philoſophers. Neither will it avail any thing to ſay, 
that theſe men had their inward, as well as their outward 


doctrine, and that they taught, in private, the contrary of 


what they taught in public. On this very ſuppoſition it will 
ſtill follow, that polytheiſm and idolatry prevailed more eaſily, 
becauſe they were more conformable tothe natural conceptions of 
the human mnid, than the belief of one firſt intelligent cauſe, the 
ſole creator, preſerver, and governor of all things. It is abſurd 
to fay, that the conſent of ſome wiſe men, and even of ſome 
nations, inſtructed and governed by them, in the acknowledge» 
8 ment 
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ment. of one ſupreme Being, i a proof that chis idea is innate 
in all men, or uniyerſally proportioned to the of all 
men, and to deny that the almoſt univerſal conſent of mankind, 
in the acknowledgement 11 e Ken is a e, of ih 


1 b 8 

33 you's are not very well e with 145% l 
reaſonings, as I think you are not, you will be no better ſatis· 
fied with the manner in which our archbiſhop attempts to 
prove that the world had a. beginning. The — which 
is commonly ut to; thoſe; who maintain the eternity of it 
would be trifling, as well as trite, if it did not oblige the 
atheiſt to give. an anſwer; which implics; in his mouth, the 
greateſt abſurdity, and makes bim 5 pronounce, in effec, his 
own condemnation. 'T1129TS0N takes this advantage, as I have 
done; but he throws.it away, when he has taken it, by apply- 
ing it againſt thoſe who-may, think the world more antient than 
the theological aera makes it to be, tho they do not believe it 
eternal. ati that the moſtantienr hiſtories were writ long 
after this aera, and quotes to prove it, ſome verſes of Lucgs- 
rius, finely. writ, but very its to the Wee ns 919 no- 
OI 0s Cale "YH 4 tHe : 
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* a and 81 nulla dun et . 
4 en, ſemperq ue cterna fucre:; 
* Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum, et funera T We, ihn 
T nul 
Bau Have beads Font; not only 1 che origi · 
nals off their ſeveral nations as far back as they could; and to 
repreſent. them, ſometimes, as coacyal with the world. itſelf, 
but to eſtabliſh their own,. * traditions which had come 
to them, as the moſt: ae of. all traditions. Thus the 
an. ö RT: | 
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in the explication of which our learned men have labor 


roma kee chefe of Greece to prove that khe world 
bad not begun very long before the "wars "of Thebes and of 
Froy. The world had a eginning, fays the Jew; t for there is 
either hiſtory 1 nor tradition more antient than Mos! ts; and we 
know by his writings how, and how long ago, the wedd ws 
created. © If we bring a Chineſe into the ſcene, he will aſſure 
us that the world had a beginning; becauſe the cycles, of three- 
ſcore years each, in the chrofiological tables of his nation do 
not riſe any higher than Hoau- TI, who reigned about four 
thoufand four Hundred years before our aera ; that from him to 
XINLN UM, the ſucceſſor of For, there are not more than three 
hundred and eighty years, and that L Font was the firſt that civiliſed 
mankind. It was he, will the Chineſe continue to ſay, Who 
left us the adorable und hitherto incomprehenfible Vekin, 


theſe two thouſand ſix hundred years. It Was Fonr and XIx- 


dun who taught men the uſe of the plotigh, who invented let- 
ters, and to whom all arts and "ſciences oe their original. 


Let a learned Mexican come forward next, and he will affure 
you, not only, that the world began, bur that the time when 
it began is k owns for we had but. ine King gs before Mort rE- 
z uu, will this great chronologer fay. Tt ven was the firſt 
of them, and the founder of our monarchy; our hieroglyphi- 
cal annals' riſe no higher; we know nothing beyond him; 
this calculation is confirmed by that of our neighbours, whoſe 
traditions place the deſtruction of the laſt fun, and the beg n- 
ning of this, but a little before our aera. 188. a Peruvian Toll 
low the Mexican, he will aſſure us, that the inca Manco- 
Carac preceded Ar An A, about four hundred) years; that 
he and his ſiſter, CW NE” were ent at 
that time, by their father, the ſun, to civiliſe mankine! who 
<ould not have been long'in being, fince they had neither civil 
F nor religion, ſince they knew neither how tô buff 

3 houſes, 
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- houſts; ſpin wool or cotton to cover their nakedneſs, nor to 

till their l: ands. Theſe are the traditions. of the caſt and of the 
weſt. The former make the world more antient than thoſe 
of the Jews, as they ſtand in the Hebrew; at leaſt ;, the latter 
place the commencement of it about the beginning of the 
twelfth century of the chriſtian aera, that is. about the time of 
your, king Louis IB Gros, and of our firſt norman princes. 
Our learned Europeans may laugh, as much as they pleaſe, at 
theſe learned Americans: but, the muſt not be 7 if 
they are laughed, at, in their. turn, by thoſe. who think, that 
It CADMUS,. the.cook of, a certain king of, Sidon, rial the 
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ture, 955 the, Ving, ec the Greeks,three: thoufand. YEAR before 
MaxGa-Carac. civiliſed the Peruvians, it may very well be, 
that the Atlantic, or ſome other nation ſtill more upkoown 
to: us, had made Altheſc improvements, by a long experience, 
three thouſand. years. before the Greeks, or even their maſters, 
wha Bae of, a much greater. antiquity, the nen 
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A CROWD. af, refledions preſents itlelf; but hg ms 
t © thew. how! ridiculous. it Bs. whilſt we receive on the 4 ne af. F 
univerſal tradition. this fact, th . world had a beginning, to- 
go about to fix the acra, of it according to thoſe of any parti- 
cular nations. The negative argument. we have no memo- 
<©« rials beyond. ſuch a time, proves nothing but our Ignorance; 
and: the poſitive argument, that, (we have relations of the be- 
% ginning of arts and ſciences in ſeveral. countries; proves 
nothing more than what it-is very needleſs. to prove; I mean, 
that there was a time, when every. one of thele nations began 
to be civiliſed. Neither of theſe arguments is of weight 
the atheiſt Who aſſerts the eternity of the world. But they 
give him an advantage, ſuch as it is, which bad arguments 


. aden in. ih writings; and having refuted et 7 
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he may triumph, as. if he had refuted all the reſt; which is a 
| practice vo common ne his Een the GL" 112 


Is the dibing had not more at keart to eſablich Ther cfe- 
Wa, of jewiſh traditions than the commencement of the 
-world, he would not proceed as he does. He would not 
negledt the univerſal tradition of a naked fact, ſuch as 
tradition may preſerve, to inſiſt on particular traditions of 

a fact fo com plicated with circumſtances, that no tradi- 
that: could preſerve it. Theſe citcimſtances might make 
the fact doubtful ; the fact will never make them probable. 
Even that of the time, when the preſent ſyſtem of things be- 
gan, has been ſupported weakly, I will not, tho, I think, 1 
might ſay frandalencly; by jewiſh rabbins/ and by chriſtian 
Geller from Julius Arricanys, and Evseaius, and GeorGE 
the monk, down to STILLINGFLEET, whom I mention, par- 
ticularly, beckals TiLLorsoNn ventures'to' aſſert, that he has 
proved, in his Origines Sacrae, the chronological traditions of 
the Egyptians, 6 the Chaldaeans, to agree with thoſe of the 
Bible. If he had proved this, which be has not, moſt cer- 
tainly, he would have proved nothing more than what the 
Mexicans aſſert, that the traditions of two or three neighbour- 
ing nations, all derived probably enough from one original, 
are conformable to one another. But it is, indeed; too bold 
an impoſition to pretend to prove, by deſoending into particu- 
lars of facts and dates, any thing of this kind. Our learned 
antiquaries have no other materials than a certain number of 
broken, incoherent, and precarious traditions. Theſe they 
make to cohere, for the moſt part, by gueſs, and then drag them 
to a feeming conformity with the moſaical ſyſtem, winch they 
afſame, all along, to be true, whilſt they pretend to prove it 
to be ſo by collateral evidence. I will only add, to fhew how 


"SI. all this admired * ought to be deemed, that 
. | by 
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by little differences, in the arrangement of the ſame materials, 
and by a no greater liberty of gueſſing, diſtinct, oppoſite, and 
yet equal probabilities may be made to reſult from them. I 
affirm this the more confidently, becauſe I tried it once, as 
you may remember, and we both thought that the trial ſuc- 
ceeded very plauſibly. N 800 „ be 


Bor without infiſting any longer on this head; to ſhew how 
divines weaken the ſhort and plain proof that we have of the 
beginning of the world, let us grant, for argument's fake, 
that the moſt antient traditions are the moſaical, and that arts 
and ſciences have not been invented more than four or five 
thouſand years, or more or leſs as they think fit. Will they 
prove, even by this conceſſion, that the world has had a be- 
ginning? They cannot: for the atheiſt will object that he 
may have reaſon to think the world eternal, without being 

obliged to think the arts and ſciences eternal likewiſe, He wi 
maintain it to be indifferent, in his hypotheſis, when or where 
they began; fince at whatever aera the divine places this begin- 
ning, an eternity muſt have preceded this aera. The divine, 
therefore, will be obliged to ſhew that it implies contra- 
diction to aſſert that the world is from eternity, and not to 
aſſert that arts and ſciences are ſo likewiſe. He will en- 
deavour this by aſſuming, as TiLLors&oN does, that arts and 
ſciences are neceſfary to the well-being of mankind, and even 
to their being; that neceſſity, the great mother of induſtry, 
and of invention, ſet mankind to work as ſoon, and as faſt, as 
the ſpecies began and multiplied, in ſome places with more, 
in others with leſs, of theſe, but in all with as much as their 

real wants required. Since you agree then, will the divine 
ſay to the atheiſt, that arts and ſciences began about the time 
we have fixed, the world muſt have begun about the time we 
have fixed | likewiſe, - This reaſoning is commonly employed 
againſt thoſe atheiſts who aſſume that the world is eternal. But 
Vor. III. LI with- 
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without being one of their number, I venture to ſay that this 
reaſoning is frivolous, and founded on a ſuppoſition which the 
men, who make it, muſt know; to be falſe. The different 
aeras of arts and ſciences, invented in ſome countries, and car- 
ried into others, are ſo diſtant, even according to the received 
chronology, that the men who diſpenſed with the want of 
them, during ſuch long intervals, might have diſpenſed with 
it longer, and in many caſes, ; always. Are there not na- 
tions, at this hour, whoſe originals are unknown to us, who 
may be the Aborigines of the countries they inhabit, and who 
are ignorant, not only of all ſcience, but of many arts ſup- 
poſed neceſlary ; not only of letters, for inſtance, but of thoſe, 
which ſerve to defend us againſt the inclemency of the air and 
the rigor of the ſeaſons, by making cloaths and building houſes 
ſufficient for this. purpoſe ? Theſe arts muſt have their place, 
ſurely, among thoſe which TiLLoTsoN reckons ſo neceſſary, or, 
at leaſt, ſo uſeful to mankind, that they could. not. fail to be 
invented, nor when they were invented, to be preſerved. But 
his reaſoning will not hold here neither; for if theſe arts were 
ever known to the people, to whom they are now unknown, 
they may be totally loſt, after having been once found : nay, they 
may have been found, loſt, and found anew, an infinite num- 
ber of times, in an eternal duration, If theſe arts were never 
known to the people, to whom they are now unknown, it 
follows that mankind may diſpenſe with the want of them 
during many ages, and therefore, always. We may eaſily 
* conceive that Samojedes, Hottentots, and other notions as bar- 
barous and ignorant as theſe, have always been, and will al- 
ways remain, in the ſame ſtate of barbarity and ignorance. 


 Tuorson was led by his prejudices, and by the examples 

of men, much inferior to him, in the herd of divines, into 
the two abſurdities I have obſerved to you already; into that 
of proving the commencement of the world by the Ce 
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of particular traditions, which conſidered ſe foe amount to 
no proof at all, inftead of reſting his proofs ſolely on the au- 
thority of untverfal tradition : and into that of confounding 
traditions of opinion with traditions of fact. He infiſts not 
only on traditions which concur in affirming that the world be- 
gan, but on thoſe which enter into a detail of circumſtances, 
concerning the manner in which. it began. Nay more, he 
joins the exiſtence of God and the commencement of the world 
together, as if tradition was proper alike to prove both theſe 
truths.” His proceeding is much the fame. with that of 
Maxiuus of T yre,. whom he cites, after GroTivs. . Both he 
and GroTivs might have quoted this  rhetor, tho they were 
far from doing 10. againſt Euszzius, who was unwilling to- 
allow that the ſupreme Being was acknowledged by the hea- 
thens before chriſtianity had enlightened the world, but the 
quotation of him, on this occaſion, proves nothing, aud ſerves 
only to ſhew that our divines declaim as looſely as the hea- 
then philoſopher. Maximus of Tyre alledges the univerſal 
conſent of mankind in one law or tradition, fo I believe thoſe 
words Noor 2 Apo, ſhould be tranſlated, © jegem famam — 
and not, as TIL LorsoN tranſlates them, law and pris 
Now this law and tradition, actotding to Max1Mvus of Sa 
declares, - that there is one God, the king and father of 17 
things, A d ſeveral other Gods, "the ſons of the Supreme, who 
take their parts with him in the government of the world. 
Maximus was a platonician, and he meant, no doubt, to 
give reputation to the dogmas of his ſe, by affumin them all 
to be received in one general tradition by the Greek and the 
Barbarian ; by thoſe who inhabit the continent, and by thoſe 
Who live on the toafth of the ſea ; by thoſe who have wiſdom, 
and by thoſe who have none. ' TiitorTs0N was a chriſtian, and 
he meant to make the dogmas of his ſect, as well concernin 
the beginning of the world, * concerning the creator of it, 
5 L 2 | to 
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to paſs for thoſe of univerſal tradition. If we fuppoſe that 
the firſt men were- led, inſtantly, by the phaenomena, and 
without any other demonſtration, to acknowledge a ſupreme 
intelligent cauſe, the opinion roſe from the fact, of which they 
were witneſſes; but it was opinion {till in them, tho it became 
afterwards demonſtrated knowledge. Now divines tranſpoſe 
this order, and make the creation of the world, which tradi- 
tion vouches primarily, to be, as it were, a ſecondary tradi- 
tion; that is, they make the tradition of fact to follow the 
opinion, inſtead of making the opinion to be founded on the 
fact. They give great advantage to the atheiſt, by blend- 
ing all theſe things together, for the atheiſt will not, tho the 
theiſt will, diſtinguiſh what they have confounded. - He 
will look on all theſe different propoſitions alike, and as tra- 
ditions only of different opinions. "of "1 
AFTEx having ſaid, what has been here faid, concerning the 
advantage which, I apprehend, that divines give to atheiſts by: 
the abſurd manner in which they employ tradition, I will ob- 
ſerve another advantage, which the atheiſt may take, from 
ſome abſtract reaſonings that they employ to ſupport this tra- 
dition, The theiſt is modeſt, He is content to know what 
God has done, and he acknowledges it,. for that very reaſon,, 
wiſe and good, right and fit to be done. But the divine is not 
ſo modeſt. It is not enough for him to know, that God made 
the world, and to fix the time when it was made, he preſumes, 
with much theological oftentation, to explain the motives that 
determined the ſupreme. Being, to create the world and the 
inhabitants of it, men at leaſt. The atheift objects that theſe 
motives muſt have been eternal, fiance the divine attributes, 
from which they are deduced, are certainly eternal, in the 
ſyſtem of the divine, and that it is impoſſible, therefore, to- 
conceive that the ſupreme Being ſhould neglect doing, during 
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an eternity, what it was conformable to his wiſdom and good 
neſs, and ſuitable to his power from all eternity to do. The 
divine may ſay, and he will ſay, no doubt, that whenever 
God, who is bioaſelf eternal, had created the, world, an eter- 
nity muſt have preceded this creation, and that the objection, | 
the atheiſt wakes. would be juſt as ſtrong, if he aſſumed that 
the world began {1x millions of years — as it is When he 
places the aera of it according to the jewiſh and chriſtian chro- 
nology. ' He will employ the ſame ſort of reaſoning, in this: 
caſe, againſt - the atheiſt, which the atheiſt A againſt 
him in does ; that is, in the caſe of the commencement ot 
arts and ſciences ; he will put the atheiſt. on - proving that it 
implies oontradiction to believe God eternal, and. not to. believe 
the eternity of the world. To. this, it may be, the atheiſt 
would reply, that the contradiction in 5 5 one and not 
believing the other ariſes, like a ſelf- evident truth, from what 
the divine himſelf n and that the evidence is too great 
to need any demonſtration and therefore incapable of any, like 
many other truths of which we have an immediate intuitive 
perception. From hence the atheiſt would inſiſt that all the 
motives, which the divine aſſerts a ſupreme Being had to: create 
the world in time, are unanſwerable reaſons en it eternal; 
arguments for his ſyſtem, i in part at leaſt, and, as far. as the eter- 
nity of = world:is concerned, in the whole. ip ” 


A. THBIST who Wood by, might, peckoys, ſuggeſt to che 3 
vine an expedient whereby to get out of the difficulty wherein he 


has involved himſelf by preſuming to ſpecify the motives which 
the ſupreme Being had to create the world in time. The theiſt 
Would — him, — a good ally, (ſor ſuch he is ſometimes to 
the divine, tho he is never ſuch to = atheiſt, as the divine is on 
ſome * e he would adviſe, I ſay, the dining to-keep a lit- 
tle more preciſion. in the uſe of words. Sometimes the world ago 
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for the whole univerſe, and ſometimes for our planet only. The 
. muſt underftund it, as Mos zs does, and believe by con- 
1 that the whole uhiverle began to exiſt, when Mosxs 
him, that the ſun, our earth, the other planets, in ſhort 
our ſolar ſyſtem, began to exiſt: for the legiſlator of the Jews 
included no other in his idea of the univerſe. He would 
adviſe the divine, therefore, to diſtinguiſh better between the 
univerſe and the world; to affirm that our planet, or, at moſt, 
our ſolar ſyſtem, began in time, which is the utmoſt that 
Mos Es can be underſtood to have meaned, and to affirm no- 
thing of the univerſe, of which Moss knots nothing, and he 
only knows that it is. Thus the reaſons he gives, why God 
created the world, we inhabit, no ſooner, may be a little better 
ſupported than they can be on the ſuppoſition that he created 
nothing before it, and was the eternal cauſe of no ſuch effects, 
as his phyſical attributes enabled, and his moral attributes re- 
quired him to produce. The theiſt might add, that, tho we 
ſhould ſuppoſe the univerſe to be eternal, like it's Author; the 
eternal effect of an eternal cauſe, nothing will hinder us from 
aſſuming at the ſame time, on the faith of tradition, as he 
does, or on this and other foundations, as the divine does, 
that our world, and even our ſolar ſyſtem began in time.” A 
conſtant rotation from exiſtence to non-exiſtence or, from ge- 
neration to diſſolution, and ſo baek again, maintains our world 
and the inhabitants of it in being. Why ſhould not ſuch a 
rotation of worlds and ſyſtems of worlds maintain the univerſe 
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Bor it ie timsWeanfider thi hiſtorical, as we have condfdered 
the traditional proofs, which the archbiſhop brings of the begin- 
ning of the world. I will quote his own words, as they ſtand 
in Bazpevrac's tranſlation; for if I did not quote them, you 
would hardly believe that 1 make him ſay no more than he 
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did ſay. He ſays then, We have likewiſe an hiſtory of the 


« commencement” of the world, the moſt; antient and the 
< moſt credible that could be defired,.. This hiſtory is that of 
« Mosss, an author ſo antient that no other can ſtand in com- 
petition with him, in this reſpect. I might add, that this 
© writer has all the en of a divine authority, and prove 
< it by ſuch good reaſons, as would give a great weight to his 
« eb prion in the minds of all thoſe who believe a God. But 
« ſuch arguments are not proper to be employed againſt the 
« atheiſt, with whom we diſpute; at preſent. ; L aſk: no more, 
than that the ſame credit may be given to Moss, as we 
6 giye to every other hiſtorian. Now this cannot be Gd 
&« him reaſonably, ſince he is quoted by the moſt antient hea- 
* then hiſtorians, and ſince the antiquity of his writings has. 
<< never been conteſted * AA: of chem, as JoSEPHUS main- 
te, tains,” h de e l J 
Tais is may text, 15 call make Ga 7h IE upon i it, 
and this general remark in the firſt place. It has been 5 
truly enough, that the court of 3 has eſtabliſhed many 
maxims and claims. of right, by | affirming them conſtantly 
and boldly againſt evident exiſting proofs. of the contrary. The 
jewiſh ph the chriſtian church have proceeded by the ſame rule 
of policy, and the authority of the pentateuch, to. ſay. no- 
thing here of the other books of the old teſtament, has beers 
eſtabliſhed entirely and ſolely on the affirmation of the Jews, or, 
at beſt, on ſeeming and equivocal proofs, ſuch as Jos ErHus brings 
againſt ſuch evident marks of falſhood as can be objected to 
no other writings,, except to. profeſſed romances, nor. even al- 
XG? to er 5 05 ; 
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was the clect people of Gôd, but! that it was of an immenſe 
antiquity, and that they. poſſeſſed the moſt antient of all au- 
thentic records.” ''Jos PHYS) (Who had: as much of this pride 
about him as any Jew or Pliariſee ef them all, and who ſtuck 
as little, at any abſurdity, as any antient or modern rabbin 


endeavoured to promote theſe opinions among the Greeks and 


the Romans by his writings, tho with very little ſucceſs. Tu. 
Lorsox, like other chriſtian doctors, had a better motive than 
that of mere ambition, tho it was not quite foreign from am- 
bition neither, to ſupport the authority af the pentateuch. 
Whether Jesus Carrsr, or St. Paul, aboliſhed the ceremo- 
nial law of Moss, or whether the former grafted on this law, 
as the latter thought fit to graft on his goſpel, let us leave it 
to divines to decide. In all caſes chriſtianity was founded on 
judaiſm, and the new teſtament ſuppoſes the truth of the old. 
Our divines, therefore, are obliged to ſupport the old, as well 
as they can, in order to ſupport the new. The authority of 
theſe books is maintained, in ſome countries, by inquiſitors 
and hangmen. In a country like ours where arguments alone 
can be employed, divines may be indulged in the uſe of all 
the good and the bad indifferently, that they may give up no- 
thing; for where every part may be alike attacked, ever) part 
may be alike defended. Two cautions, However, theſe re- 


verend perſons would do well to obſerve. One to inſiſt chiefly | 


on the external proofs of the divine authenticity of the ſcrip- 
tures and to pour forth, on that head, all their ftock of He- 
brew, Syriac, Greek, and Latin, but to dwell very little on 
the internal marks of a divine character. They might filence 
thoſe perhaps, on the firſt kind of proof, by their tranſlations 
and commentaries, whom they will never convince, on the ſe- 
cond, by fair reaſoning ; and might avoid a great deal of that 
blaſphemy, which they talk on both; a circumſtance, ſurely, 
that deſerves ſome regard from them. Another caution is 11 
2 24. 3 2 | | a at 
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that tie Thouſd make war rather defenſtvely than offenſirely, 
chat tlie Thould't e che only true advantage of the diſcretion! 
of their adverfarles, Which wotild be to fetürn it with diſcte- 
tion; for their adverfärfes ſeldom peak out Tor puſh the in- 
ſtances and arguments they bring as far as they mig ht be car- 
ried. Inſtead of which "theſe orthodox 2 affect to 
triumph over men, who employ but a na of their ſtrength; 
tire them with impertinent para doxes; provoke them. * 
unjuſt enectiong, atid, ro og "by the Fo uteft ir kingliage: | 


Arras this lopy! and, 1 hope, charitable Fan it is 
time to conſider how Pirfo psc proves that we have indi- 
cal, as well as traditional, evidence of the beginning of the 
world. This evidence is chat of Moszs: and to give it the 
more weight, he infiſts on the great antiquity of the hiſtorian. 
This antiquity will not de diſputed,” perhaps, and it will be 
allowed chat no other hiſtory 0 the fime aſfumed antiquity 
has come down to us. But then it Will be aſked, what mates 
rials Mos zs could Have before him when he writ the book of 
Geneſis, which is in ſome ſort a preface to the pentateuch, or 
at leaſt, the irſt chapters of it, herein he telates moſt cir- 
cumnftantially che crestion of the world, and che whole pro- 
gfe of chat great event? Divities" Have their anſwer ready. 
Moss was not a cotempora 0 but he might write up- 
on cotemporaty authority.” * five © centuries paſſed in- 
deed between the creation ang Wim, but his materials were, 
notwithſtanding ' that, exttemely freſh" and authentic, ſince 
they muſt have gone thro very tew hands, in ages when men 
lived fo long, to come into his, Whether we ſuppoſe them 
written or unwritten,” This may be fad, ! it has been often faid, 
and always very weallly; „ to che purpoſe that is mentione 
here; for if Moss Rad taket his materials from the mouth of 
Abit himſelf, they would not have been ſufficient vouchers 

Vor. III. e N of 
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of all that he relates. Ap might have related to him the: 
paſſages of the ſixth day, ſomething even of his own ergar 
tion, at leaſt from the momqnt that God breathed into his 
noſtrils the breath of lie bur Apax eould.have-told him. no- 
thing that preceded this, even on the ſixth day, nor, by con- 
ſequence, on the other five, wherein the whole material world 
was created. Mos zs therefore, notwithſtanding his antiquity, 
may afford an inſtance in proof of the univerſality. of the tra- 
dition, but no more. His , writings: afford no hiſtorical exi- 


dence. 


acknowledge the exiſtence.of.God, Le is fig le did nor think 


* \ 


in the laſt place, what characters of a be Tag may be 
found in the writings of Mos zs, and, from this confideration, 
ſion. In the mean time, let us continue to judge of Mos Es, 48 

leer zin nogd ovediion eee een e WE 
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eld do of any other hiſtorian, en it is all that. is de- 
rer ewe UT aj,ñv, 265 ; di PAY J M Henner goil i Is 
nine u 775 A 543 I Fango 114 en 2043} tid 31 D uin 
Nees conſtitute the aner of any hiſtory, theſe are 
bein of the conditions neceſſary-. IE ul be writ by a co- 
temp porary' author; or by. one who had cotemporary materials 
in his hands. It ing have been publiſhed among men who 
were able to judge of the capacity 1 the author, and of the 
authenticity of the memorials on which he writ. Nothing 
repugnant to the univerſal experience of mankind muſt be 
contained in it. The principal facts, at leaſt, which it con- 
tains, muſt be confirmed by collateral teſtimony, chat is by the 
teſtimony: of thoſe h had no common iiitereſt of country, 
of religion, or of profeſſion, to diſguiſe or falſify the truth. 
That Moss was not a cotemporary author is allowed, and that 
he could have no cotemporary authority, for the greateſt part 
of hat he advanced concerning the creation, is proved. I bus 
far the his writings have no hiſtorieal authenticity. Let us {ec 
whether they have it in any of the other teſpects vrhich L have 
mentioned Were they publiſhed among people able to judge 
of them and of their author d Hut rius a,-¾j-juu trrit n evan- 
gelical demonſtration, and died a ſceptic, admits, in his de- 
monſtration;' that a book, to be deemed authentic, muſt chave 
been received, as ſuch, in the age which fallowed! immediate- 
iy the Sublication!.of zit and in all the ages which followed 
this: Has it been ſuffibientij proved, that the moſdical hiſtory 
was ſo received ? I believe not- There was, it is ſaid, by 
Abra, I. think, a law of Moszs;| before ' Es nas, before 
Josi An, and even Besch Dauip, ſinee this famous prophet and 
= ſpeaks continually, of che lau of God, andi ſinee all the 
| prophets quote the moſt important ol Deutero- 
nomy: The pentateuch too muſſ have been in their hands, 
has they ſhew, very clearly, that they had an exact know- 
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ledge of che ac lo contained in · Geneſis, the leaſt: cirtuinſtances 
of which are referred to by them as circumſtances. that no 

| man could be ignorant of. If Moss writ the hiſtory contain- 
ed in the book of Geneſis, he writ. all the other books; that 
compoſe the peirtateuch. | Annan aſſumes that this cannot be 
denied) — Moszs muſt needs have been a good ſeribe, 

ſince it was he who recorded, in ing as words * the 

r Sn ati Hor... 1 we 13. A313 SHOP ET 9 
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when we have allowed that the men of he old or ps 
from Davip down ta EsDras, ſpeak not only of the law, but 

refer to many of the facts related in the pentateuch, it will not 

follow neceſſarily that the pentateuch, which we haue i in our 
hands, was publiſhed in the time of Moss or immediately af - 
ter it. Mueh of the hiſtory, and ſome of the law, 1 
contained in the writings aſcribed to Mosks, came down ta 
thoſe who quote them, by traditions of uncertain original, 
tho they were all alike aſcribed, by the Jews, to the — le- 
giſlator. This cannot appear improbable to any one who con- 
| fiders, that eſtabliſhments ſaid to be made ach 


rdling to the 
law of Moss, when the cuſtom of reading this law once in 


ſeven years to the people was neglected, and when they had 

actually no body of law extant amongſt them, are — 
ſometimes in the bible. This had a the caſe when H- 

Klan found the law in the temple, which had been loſt long 
before, and continued to be: ſo, during the fuſt eighteen. os 
twenty years of good Josrart's reign. That the book, thus 
found, contained not but the law of Moss, ſttictly fo 
called, or than the recapitulatian of it, made in Deuteronomy, 
not the moſaical hiſtory,- we may, nay we muſt conclude, from. 

the little time that Lhe ay the book-in. the proſtuce of che 
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king, and before it rr _ 915 ow * „ 
wen ene 7 i Herbie Me; 
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Tus Jews had an indy . written -law, and the 
former has been deemed even more important than the latter. 
The former however conſiſted of nothing more than traditions, 
which the rabbin Jupa Haxxoposny or the holy, compiled, 
{1x or ſeven centuries after Es DRAAS had compiled the canon of 
the ſcriptures. - In ſhort, there ſeems to have been two col- 
lections of antient jewiſh traditions made at different times ; 
and the authors, who preceded Esvxas, might quote thoſe of 
one ſort, as authentic rags and divine laws, juſt as well as the 
doors, who preceded rabbi. JuD4, quoted thoſe. of the other, 
as a commentary on them given by God bimſelf on mount 
Sinai. It will be ſaid, I know, then; the authenticity of the 
pentateuch, given us by EsDras,' i ſufficiently proved, by 
the conformity it has, in moſt inſtances, with the pentateuch 
of the — that is of the Cuthaeans, a people ſent from 
the other fide of the Euphrates by 8 ALU oN AS ak. N the 
country of Samaria, * he had depopulated. Fhis people 
knew nothing of the moſaical law al A. As AnHAbDOoN, the fac» 
ceſſor ſent a prieſt of the Jews to inſtruet 
them in it, who might carry, for aught we know, a pentatench 
written in antient Hebrew characters with him. I enter into 
no examination of theſe precarious accounts, leſt I ſhould go 
on of m depth; neither need I to do ſo: for if we allow — 
e was public beſore the time ef EsDRAS, Jos ran, 
3 — — Will it follow that it was ſo as early as would 
be neceſſary, to anſwer that condition of authenticity, which we 
ſpeak of here? Was there not time more than enough between 
Mosks and David to make fabulous traditions paſs for authen— 
tie hiſtory? Did it take up near ſo much to eſtabliſh the di- 
1 of the — among the ** a people not 
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more incapable to judge of MHH and his book, thaw we 
may ſuppoſe the Iſraelites to judge of Mos Ee and His book, ff 
he left any, whether of law alone, or of hiſtory and law 
bdthig:: r gran ih ag Oe t e * n elne 
„Ane „ Menne 1 v7" i TL 579 ”* WE 
Tur time that the Ifraelites paſſed from the Exode under 
Mos xs, and the our centuries, that they paſſed/afterwards under 
their judges, may be compared, well enough, tothe heroical age 
d the Greeks. Marvellous traditions deſcended from both, 
and their heroes were much alike. Thoſe: of the Greeks were 
generally baſtards of ſome god or other, and thoſe of the Jews 
were always appointed by God to defend his people, and to 
deſtroy their enemies. But Aop, one of theſe, was an aſſaſſin, 
and JErHTHa, another, was a captain of banditti, as Davip Was, 
till, by the help of the prieſts, he obtained the erovm; àſter 
which, under him, and his ſon Sorouod, the governmefit ef 
the Iſraelites took a better form; arts and ſeiences Were culti- 
vated; and their hiſtorical age might begin. It has been 
urged, by thoſe who ſcruple little what they ſay, that the 
four centuries, Which the Iſraelites paſſed under their judges, 
were times of adverſity and oppreſſion, wherein they had 
ſomething elſe to do than to invent fabulous traditions, or 
that if any ſuch were invented ſo near the times of Mosgs 
and ſosnua, they muſt have been detected by the Iſraelites 
themſelves, who would have been far from encouraging tra- 
ditions fo injurious to neighbouring nations, of whom they had 
reaſon to ſtand in awe.” Thus it ſeems that times of ignotanee, 
barbarity, and confuſion, were the moſt unlikely to give rife 
and currency to fables, and the moſt proper to preſerve the 
truth of traditions; which muſt; for this ridiculous reaſon; have 
come down uncorrupted and uninixed. One can hardly ima 
gine any thing ſo extravagant, and yet I can quote, from 
ABBADIE, a way of reaſoning that is more ſo. You have thought 
3 3 | 1 
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doubt not, hitherto, like other men of ſenſe, that the. confiſtency; | 
of a hartation is one mark of ir s truth; but this great divine 
will teach you, that the inconſiſtency, not the confiſtency, is 
ſuch a mark. Mosxs, he fays, is ſo inconſiſtent with himſelf, that 
he eſtabliſhes. the exiſtence of one God, and then talks as if there 
were many. .He introduces. Jacos. wreſtling againſt God, and 
the mortal comes off victorious. Could he have advanced ſuch 
an apparent abſurdity, if the fact had not been true? He ad- 


1 
4 


vanged it, becauſe. he knew ĩt to be true, tho he did not un- 
derſtand it. Juſt ſa he talked of ſeveral lords, who appcared 
to, Ao n, under the forms of angels, without, knowing 
what. he faid, tho Anzapys knew, that, the angel of che covenant 
was One of them ; by which, I profeſs myſelt not to know, hat 
Arabi meaned, or What they mean, who ſay, that this angel 
was the fon. of Hod. Thus a new rule is added to the canon 
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hiſtory, and ſuch alone we are to conſider in this place, is, 


that it contain nothing repugnant to the experience of man- 


Kind. Things xepugnant to, this experience are to be found in 
many, that paſs, howeyer for authentie ; in that of, Livy, fer 
inſtance: but then theſe incredible anecdotes, ſtand by them- 
ſelyes, as it were, and the hiſtory may go on without them. 


But this is not the caſe af the, pentateuch, nor of the other 


iſts of. little, elſe, and if it 


of our; infancy; 
d, and they, make 
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their impreſſions on us, like the tales of our nurſes; Thie lat- 

ter are ſoon effaced, tho ſometimes, with difficulty; becauſe 
j no one takes care to preſerve them, and care is taken, in a 

good education, to deſtroy them. But the others are induſtri- 
ouſly renewed, and the moſt ſuperſtitious credulity grows up 
along with us. We may laugh at Don QuixoTTs, as long as 
we pleaſe, for reading romances till he believed them to be 
true hiſtories, and for quoting archbiſhop Tokrix with great 
ſolemnity ; but when we ſpeak of the pentateuch, as of an au- 
thentic hiſtory, and quote Mosss, 6 Wein as he did Tux- 
PIN, are we much del mad than he was? When 1 fit down 
to read this hiſtory with the ſame indifference as T ſhould read 
-any other, for ſo it ought to be read, to comply with all that 
archbiſhop T1LLoTsoN requires of us, I am ready to think my- 
ſelf tranſported into a fort of fairy-land, where every thing is 
done by magic and enchantment; where a ſyſtem of nature, very 
different from ours, prevails ; and all I meet with is repugnant 
to my experience, and to the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas 1 
have. Two or three incredible anecdotes, in a decade of 
Livy, are eafily paſſed over; I reject them, and I return, 
with my author, into the known courſe of human affairs, 
where I find many things extraordinary, but none incredible. 
I cannot do this in reading the hiftory of the Old Teſtament. It 
is founded in incredibility. Almoſt every event contained in 
it is incredible in it's cauſes or conſequences, and I muſt accept 
or reje& the whole, as I ſaid juſt now. I can do no otherwile, 
if I a&t like an indifferent judge, and if I give no more credit to 
Mos zs than to any other hiſtorian. But I need fay no more 
on this head. No one, except here and there a Aide, will 

reſume to ſay, that the hiſtories of the Old Teſtament are con- 
ormable to the experience of mankind and to the natural 

courſe of things. I except here and there a divine, becauſe I 
remember one, who ſpeaking of the converfation of the ferpent 
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with the firſt woman; and the other oircumſtäptede f the fall 
of man, (that he may avoid tlie E- latations given by the rab- 
bins of this ſtory, or that of Pifiro, à little” Jef exttava- 
gant than the others, all which” Turned the: whole into alle- 


gory) has the front to aflert; that there 18 N N 
in "this relation, ene ly: underſtood. 


Tis next condition of hiſtorical htc is 1 that thi 
facts, the principal facts at leaſt, be confirmed by collateral 
teſtimony, By collateral teſtimony L mean the teſtimony of thoſe, 
who had no common intereſt of country, of religion, or of pro- 
feſſion, to diſguiſe or falſify the truth, as I expreſſed myſelf 
above. Thus too it is neceſſary that we erpreſ⸗ e in order 
to prevent a common theological ſophiſm. Huzrius ſays, in 
the place to which I have referred already, that an hiſtory is 
deemed to be true, when other hiſtories relate the ſame facts, and 
in the ſame manner. But it is not enough that the ſame facts are 
related, even / in cotemporary, or nearly cotemporary books ; 
 hnee if the authors of theſe books were ſuch as J deſcribe, all 
theſe teſtimonies would be in effect but one, as all thoſe Fr the 
Old Teftament, which confirm the moſaical hiſtory, a are in truth 


but one, the reſlimony of Mos ks himſelf. « 


Jogspivs attempts to ſupport this kiftory by inet teſti⸗ 
monies, thoſe of Egyptians,” Phoenicians, Chaldacalis, and 
even Greeks. - But theſe teſtimonies; were they never ſo full to 
his purpoſe, would ceaſe to be cbllateral teſtimonies, by com- 
ing thro him who had/ a common intereſt of country and 
religion to diſguiſe and to falſify truth. If we examine the uſe 
he makes of che fragments he cites from MaxzTHO, concerti- 
ing the ſhepherd- kings, and many other citations in 1 works, 
we:ſhall find abundant reaſon to ſuſpect him of both,” Evsr- 
nus is à collateral witneſs, as little as he, and yet from theſe 
two quivers principally have all the arrows employed to defend 

Vol. III. Nn. the 


blunt indeed, and nothing can be mere trifling chan the 3 that 


with a great apparatus of learning. But nothing can be more 
Ts hang than this learning 
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the N of the Old Teſtament, been damm. They are 


has been made of them by antient and modern {cholars. When- 
ever theſe men find, in profane hiſtory os tradition, the leaſt 
circumſtance that has any ſceming relation to facred. hiſtory, 
they produce it as collateral —— and ſometimes even 
the ſimilitude of ſounds is employed for the ſame purpoſe, 


The man who gives the 
credit to the moſaic hiſtory for inſtance, N agree, very 
readily, that theſe five books contain traditions of a very great 
antiquity, ſome of which were preſerved and propagated by 
other nations, as well as by the Iſraelites, and by other hiſto- 
rians, as well as by Moszs. Many of them may "be true too; 
but, I think, they will not ſerve to vouch for one another in the 
manner they muſt do to become ſuch collateral teſtimonies 
as are required. That the Ifraelites had a leader and legiſlator 
called Moszs, is proved by the conſent of foreign, whom I 
call collateral, witneſſes, Be it ſo. But ſurely it will not 
follow, that this man converſed with the 8 Being face 
to face, which theſe collateral witneſſes do not affirm. The 
Iſraelites were an egyptian colony and conquered Paleſtine, 
Be it ſo. It will not follow, that the red- ſea opened a paſſage 
to them, and drowned the Egyptians who purſued them. It 
will not e that the poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan was 
promiſed to their father An AHAu four hundred years before, 
as a conſequence of the vocation of this patriarch, and of an 
alliance which God made with him and with his family. A 
great number of inſtances might be brought of the ſame kind ; 
and ſuch inftances might ſerve to prove the authenticity of 
thoſe hiſtories, which the monk of Viterbo endeavoured. to im- 
poſe on the world under the names of MreasrHRNES and 
other antient writers, juſt as well as they ſerve to ay the 
er- 


( 
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authenticity of thoſe which we aſcribe to Mos#s, or Josnv i, 
or any other ſuppoſed writers of the Old Teſtament, 


Tus three er four antient 


we put fo great a difference between them ? Have we any rea- 
ſon for it, except the affixmation of one of the parties? Azzavie 


will tell you that we have, becauſe the Jews were a people of 
ſages and philoſophers. The beſt excuſe, that can be made 
for the poor man, is to ſay, that he became, ſoon afterwards, 
mad enough to ſtudy the apocalypſe, and to believe that he 
found an hidden ſenſe in it. The truth is, that ignorance 
and ſuperſtition, pride, injuſtice, and batbarity were the pe- 
culiar characteriſties of this people of ſages and philoſophers. 
The principles of their religion formed them to every part of 
this character. Their priefts, who had the care of their re- 
ligion and the keeping of theit records, as we ate told, main- 
tained them in it; and whether their hiſtory was fuch, as we 
ſee it, before the days of Esprxas and NEHZEkMras, or nothing 
more than broken traditions, collected and put together by 
them in the preſent form, thus much is certain, that the ſame 
ſpirik breathes thro the whole; and thiat che charadter of the 
nation appears evidently in every part of the compofitien. It 
has been fard, I know, of the pride of this . — particular- 
iy, that theit ſeriptures wete not contrived to fatter them in 


it, fines their revolts; their apoſtacics, and the piniſhiments 
whick f6llowed them, as well as the diſcottrſes of their * 
„ fille 
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filled with the moſt, mortifying reproaches, and the moſt ter+ 
rible threatenings on the part of God, are ſet forth in theſe 
books with every aggravating circumſtance. But this evaſion 
will ſtrengthen, inſtead. of weakening, what I have ſaid. It is 
true that the Jews are often repreſented in them like rebellious 
children, but they are always repreſented like favorite children. 
They abandon God's law and his worſhip ; they depoſe him; 
they chooſe another k ing in his place; {till his rredileion for 
this choſen people ſubſiſts, and it he puniſhes, it is only, like an 
indulgent parent, to reclaim. them, and to ſhew them the 
fame 1 5 as before. In ſhort, he renews all. his promiſes to 
them; future glory and triumph; a Meſſiah; a kingdom that 
{ſhall deſtroy all. others, and laſt eternally, « den fers uni- 
verſa regna et ipſum ſtabit in eternum. Thus was the pride 
of this people kept up by incredible ſtories about the paſt, and 
incredible prophecies about the future; and with their pride, 
even to this day, their ignorance, their enthuſiaſtical ſuper- 
ſtition, and in principle, if not in effect for want of power, 
their injuſtice and their barbarity. Thus we ſee that the au- 
thenticity of the moſaical hiſtory and the other hiſtories of the 
Old Teſtament has no ſufficient collateral teſtimony, but reſts, 
ſolely, or principally, on the good faith of a people who de- 
erve, on many accounts, to be truſted the leaſt; and of whom 
we may ſay, that it is improbable their hiſtory ſhould have been 


written, and impoſſible that it ſhould Make been preſerves, 
with a ſtrict regard to truth. | 


I micur reſt the matter here, if it did not come into my 
thoughts to expoſe a ſophiſm that has been employed by thoſe 
who defend the authenticity of this hiſtory. If they cannot 
ſhew that it is confirmed by collateral and foreign teſtimony, 
cotemporary or nearly cotemporary, they hope to confirm it 
by aſſuming that relics continued long among the Jews, and 
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that ſeſtivals and ceremonious inſtitutions continue Rill, all 
which are ſo many cotemporary proofs; ſince they muſt have 
been coternporary, in their origin, With the facts to which 
they are relative. The proof is precarious, in the mouth of one 
of your divines, Who have abuſed it to eſtabliſh fo many pious 
frauds; and the belief of ſo many fooliſh legends; but it be- 
comes contemptible, When it is uple pe by one of our di- 
vines, who declaim ſo much againſt the uſe that has been made 
of it in your church. Witk What face can he talk to us, like 
ABDA DIE, of the rod of AARON, of the pot of manna, or of the 
figures that repreſented rats and the privy parts of the Phi- 
likirles ? Would the man prove his ſincerity to us, 'as he "AA 
that of one 6.4 by his n ene ms ine6Hiſiſtchcics ? Pr 
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Tu HE "ation fr long pretroed, exiſt no Where out of eb bobks 
whoſe Hiſtorical authenticity they are advanced to prove; and 
if they did exiſt, we ſhould be obliged to reject them, or to 
admit many of the groſſeſt impoſitions char have paſſed on 
popular eredulity. Did not the prieſts of Delphi ſhew the 
very ſtone that Sa ruRN ſwallowed,” when he intended to de- 
vour JUPITER ? Was there not 41 olive: tree at Troezena or 
fomewhere in Greece, in the time of Pausantas, which bloſ- 
ſomed and bore fruit, which had been the club bf: HerxcvLEs, 
and -whith this hers had planted, juſt as Joszen of Aritna- 
thaea planted his ſtick,” that became a ' miraculous thorn at 
Glaſtonbury ? The ibftitdtion- of. feſtivals and ceremonies 
proves as little as relics. Tho ſuppoſed cotemporary,” they 
may owe their original to ſome fabulous traditions; or if really 
cotemporary, they ſerve as well to prove all the ridiculous cir- 
cumſtances, that have been blended with the tradition, in pro- 
ceſs of time, as the fact which they were deſigned to record: 
The Ifraclites had their ſabbath of days, their ſabbath of years, 
and their weeks of years. Will it follow that God was employed 
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fix days in the laborious work of the creation, and that he 

reſted the ſeventh ? The paſſover and other inſtitutions ſerved _ 
to commemorate the departure of the Iſraelites out of Egypt, 
and their nant into Paleſtine. But will they ſerve 
likewiſe to commemorate all the incredible circumſtances which 
had been added to the tradition of a very credible, and, no 
doubt, of a very true event? Collateral teſtimony proves the 
event; but theſe ſuppoſed cotemporary inſtitutions cannot 
ſtand in lieu of collateral teſtimony to prove the circumſtances, 
Whether the event be true, or whether it be falſe, ſuch inſtitu- 
tions will confound the truth of the event with the falſhood 
of the circumſtances in one caſe, and will vouch for both 
alike, i in the other. The death of Moszs, who certainly died, 
is confounded with the circumſtances that accompany it 
in the laſt chapter of Deuteronomy ; circumſtances abſurd 
and profane; and yet, if the Jews commemorate the true 
fact, they muſt commemorate, on this principle, all the cir- 
cumſtances that are related in the bible, and in their oral tra- 
ditions. A good iman believes piouſſy the aſcenſion of Ma- 
HOMET, on the faith of his traditions, and of the ceremony, 
by which it is annually commemorated. The aſcenſion and 
the circumſtances of it are falſe alike, the ceremony vouches for 
all alike ; and he mult believe, not only the aſcenſion of Ma- 
HOMET, but that the angel 'Gapzrer brought, by night, to his 
ſepulchre a flying horſe, called Borak, which the prophet 

mounted and rode. on borkback: into essen. Shall the an- 
nual ceremony, which confirms the whole account alike, male 
us believe that Mayomer went to heaven, or hinder us from 
placing this ſtory in the ſame claſs with that of As ro αIo§ͤand 
his hypogryphe ? We ſhall believe ho part of it; but the __ 
1man 1s is obliged to believe the White: 5 
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e ee of Cake. 
Tus Hittle 1 have ſaid makes it plain enough. and more 
particulars in fo plain a caſe would be ſuperflitous, that if we 
take TiL.LoTsoN at his word, if we give only the ſame credit 
to Moss, which we give to every other hiſtorian, and no 
more, his hiſtory cannot paſs, according to any rule of good 
ſenſe or true criticiſm for authentic. But other divines are not 
fo generous ; they give up nothing; and, therefore, when 
they cannot maintain weak arguments of one kind, they have 
recourſe to another hypothefis, and affirm this hiſtory to have 
been writ by men under the immediate influence of divine 
inſpiration, and to be, therefore, of divine authority. For 
this they have the word of Josnrnus, and the unanimous at- 
teſtation of the jewiſh and chriſtian churches. But all this 
will not amount to proof, unleſs it may be faid, that they who 
cannot give to this hiſtory even the appearance of human, can 
give it the appearance of divine authenticity. That ſameneſs 
of fpirit, which runs thro all this hiſtory, and which appears 
in all the writings of the jewiſh prophets, confirms one thing 
that Josxynus fays. A diſtinct order of men, priefts and 
prophets, among the Jews, as well as the Egyptians, pub- 
liſhed the facred writings of theſe people, and theſe writings 
were received on the faith of this order of men, who had the 
fame temptations to impoſe, and the fame opportunities of im- 
poſing, in both countries. Joszenvs boaſts all the integrity of 
theſe men, and the ſtrict regard which they paid to truth, in 
Egypt, as well as in Paleſtine, and his teſtimony will be of as 
much weight, in favor of one, as in favor of the other, that is of 
none at all. The facred writings of the Egyptians had no 

more authority out of Egypt than the polytheiim, ſuperſtition, 
and idolatry of other nations gave them; and the facred writings 

of the Jews were never received as fuch, out: r till 
the propagation of chriſtianity carried them abroad. Chriſti- 


— %- 


anity abrogated the law, and confirmed the hiſtory of Mos: Es, 
from the time, at. leaſt, when St. Paul. undertook, like a true 
cabaliſtical architect, With the help of type and figure, 10 


raiſe a new Iyſtem of religion on the old foundations. 41 
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No proof of this kind, therefore, te pretence to. SY 
that the ſcriptures of, the Iſraelites, any, more than thoſe, of the 
Egyptians, are of divine authority; our divines turn them- 
ſelves to declaim on certain undoubted marks of it, which are 
to be found, they aſſume, in the books themſelves 3 the 
canon of the Old Teſtament contains. Let us ſay ſomething on 
this ſubject. It deſeryes our utmoſt attention. Let us com- 
pare ſome of theſe ſuppoſed marks of a divine original with 
thoſe of an human original, which will ſtare us in the face, 
and point out, plainly, the fraud and the impoſture. I uſe theſe | 
words with great freedom. I think myſelf obliged, in con- 
ſcience, to do ſo, and before I conclude, you. ſhall. judg e of the 
reaſons for which 1 think 1 in this manner and hold this N 


We: are FRY in ſome his ical fas that the re- 
velation made to the Iſraelites 5 taught! in their ſcriptures, cor- | 
reed the falſe ideas of paganiſm, as it appears by the exam les 
of SocraTEs and Plato, who borrowed, from the writings © the 
Jews, the beſt and ſoundeſt parts of their philoſophy, which has 
been proved over and over by learned antiquaries “. It is a 5 
cient anſwer to this, to ſay, that tlie fact is falſe. Chriſtians, 
well as Jews, have alſerted it; but it is falſe to ſay, that A 5 
have proved it. Neither Pra ro, nor SockarESs, nor PyTHA- 
GORAS, nor the Egyptians and Chaldacans, their maſters, ap- 
pear to have borrowed any thing from the Jews, tho Moszs 
had been inſtructed in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians, and 
5 the Jews, both before and after Espnas, borrowed cvidently, 
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as Evidently as any ſuch thing can appear at this diſtance of 
time, from the Egyptians, the Chaldaeans, and even the 
greek philoſophers, from PLaro and from Zxxo for inſtance. 

At other times we are told, that the ſoul of man knows nei- 
ther whence it came nor whither it is to go, that theſe are 
points concerning which human reaſon muſt be always in' 
doubt, and which were clearly determined by the jewiſh reve- 
lation. We find this aſſerted very magiſterially, but, if we 
have recourſe to the Bible, we find no ſuch thing. Mos Es 
did not believe the immortality of the ſoul, nor the rewards and 
puniſhments of another life, thoit is poſſible he might have learn- 
ed theſe doctrines from the Egyptians, who taught them very 
early, and yet not fo early, perhaps, as they taught that of 
the unity of God. When 1 fay that Mos Es did not believe 


the immortality of the ſoul, nor future rewards · and puniſh- : 
ments, my reaſon for it is, that he taught neither, when he 


had to do with a people, whom even a theocracy could not 


reſtrain, and on whom, therefore, terrors of puniſhment fu- | 
ture as well as preſent, eternal as well as temporary, could 


never be too much multiplied, nor too ſtrongly inculcated. 

Mos Es, the greateſt of their prophets, knew nothing of this 
immortality, and SOLOMON, the wiſeſt- of their , kings, decides: 
againſt it. The texts in Ezex1s1, and others, which are al- 
ledged to prove that this doctrine was part of the jewiſh ſyſtem, 

are too modern to prove it, and they admit, beſides; of a 
different ſenſe. In ſhort, this doctrine doe not appear to have 


prevailed amongſt them, till they became acquainted with 


greek philoſophy, and inſtead of lending to PLlAro borrowed: 
from him. This pretended mark of divinity may. be aſcribed 
therefore, if it be one, to pagan philoſophy, but it cannot be 
ſo to jewiſh theology; and, I cannot help uſing an expreſſion of 
one of theſe declaimers*, ho write as if they! were preaching, 
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Wunx theſe men talk of the characters of a divine original, 
Which are to be found in the books of the Old Teſtament, They 


muſt mean nothing, or they muſt mean to ſay, that theſe 
books are more perfect, according to our ideas of human per- 
fection, whether we conſider them as books of law or of 
hiſtory, than any other writings that are avowedly human. 
Now. if this be what they mean, nothing can be more falſe. 
They cannot deny that pagan philoſophers enjoined a general be- 
nevolence, a benevolence not confined to any particular ſociety 
of men, but extended to the great commonwealth of een 
as a firſt principle of the law of our nature. The law of the 
Jews exacted from them all the duties neceſſary to maintain 
peace and good order among themſelves, and if this be a mark 
of divinity, the laws, which rapparees and banditti eſtabliſh 
in their ſocieties, have the ſame. But the firſt principles, 
and the whole tenor of the jewiſh laws, took them out of all 
moral obligations to the reſt of mankind, and if Moss did 
not order them to have no benevolence for any, who were 
not Jews, erga nullum hominem benevolos eſſe, as Lys- 
MACHUS pretended, yet is it certain, that their law, their hiſ- 
tory, and their prophecies, determined them to think them- 
ſelves a choſen race, diſtin from the reſt of mankind in 
the order. of God's providence, and that they were far from 
wing to other men, what other men owed. to them and to 
one another. This produced a legal injuſtice and cruelty in 
their whole conduct, and there is no, part of their hiſtory 
wherein we ſhall not find examples. of: both, authoriſed by 
their law, and preſſed upon them by their prieſts and their 
prophets. | 
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In the ſyſtems of pagan philoſophy we are exhorted, fays 
another of theſe declaimers, to love virtue for her own fake ; 
but the jewiſh divines, riſing much higher, exhorted us to 
love virtue for the ſake of God. But can there be any thin 
ſo impiouſly intereſted and craving, as the ſentiments aſcribe 
to the patriarchs by Mos zs, and the principles of his own law? 
If God will be with me, and will keep me in this way that 
{© I go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, 
*« ſo that I come again to my father's houſe in peace, than 
“ ſhall the Lord be my God, and this ſtone which I have ſet 
for a pillar ſhall be God's houſe, and of all that thou ſhalt 
give me, I will ſurely give the tenth unto thee.*” This was 
Jacos's vow, and the conditional engagement which he took 
with God. If we turn to the xxvüith chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, we ſhall find that Moss, on the renewal of the 
covenant between God and the people, employs no argu- 
ments, to induce the latter to a ftri& obſervation of it, of an 
higher nature than promiſes of immediate good, and threaten- 
ings of immediate evil. They are exhorted to keep the law ; 
not for the ſake of the law, not for the ſake of God, but for 
conſiderations of another kind, and wherein not only their wants 
were to be ſupplied, but all their appetites and paſſions to be 
ratified. If they hearkened diligently to the voice of the Lord, 
they were to be ſet on high above all the nations of the earth; 
they were to be the head, and not the tail; to be above only 
and not beneath; all the people of the earth were to fear them; 
all their enemies were to be ſmitten before their face, and they 
who came'out againſt them, one way, were to fly before them 
ſeven. Theſe were objects of ambition. Their baſket and their 
ſtore were to be bleſſed, they were to grow rich, they were to 
lend to many nations, and to borrow from none. Theſe were 

75 Teas, 2 R Objects 
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objects of avarice. They were to be bleſſed every where, in 
the city and in the field, in the fruit of their bodies, 

the fruit of their ground, and in the fruit of their av. 850 
and of their flocks of ſheep. Theſe were objects of all ths 
other appetites and paſſions. God purchaſed, as it were, the 
obedience of a people, he had choſen long before, by this 
mercenary bargain. It was ill kept on their part; and the 
law, with all theſe ſanctions, was continually violated, ſome- 
times rejected, and had in no degree a force ſufficient to 
maintain itſelf in obſervation and reverence. 


Tuz moſt excellent conſtitutions of 5 government and 
ſ yſtems of human law become often uſeleſs, and even hurtful, 
cither in a natural courſe of things, or by extraordinary con- 
junctures, which the wiſdom of legiſlators could not foreſee. 
One of the moſt conceivable perfections of a law is, that it be 

made with ſuch a foreſight of all poſſible accidents, and with. 
ſuch proviſions for the due execution of it, in all cafe. that 
the law may be effectual to govern and direct theſe accidents, 
inſtead of lying at the mercy of them. Such a law would pro- 
duce its Hee by a certain moral neceſſity reſulting from it- 
ſelf, and not by the help of any particular conjuncture. We are. 
able to form ſome general notions of laws thus perfect; but 
to make them is above humanity. Another of the moſt con- 
ceivable perfections of a law conſiſts in the clearneſs and pre- 
ciſion of it's terms, and, even in this, the greateſt legiſlators, 
have often failed. The terms become equivocal or obſcure, . 
if they were not ſo originally, by the endeavours of thoſe who. 
fear the law, to elude it, and. of thoſe who get by their ex- 
planations or judgments, to perplex the meaning of it. 
But that which is ideal perfection not real among men, 
will be found, no doubt, and ought to be expected, when! 
God is the legiſlator. If it is not ſo found, all that can be 
| ſaid 
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ſaid about marks of divinity in any law, that pretends to be 
revealed and enacted. by God, is mere cant. 


To apply theſe affections the more ſtrongly, it will be ro— 
per to conſider the law of Moss, relatively to the firſt of the 
perfectiois mentioned, as a law given to the Iſraelites alone, 
and to conſider, relatively to the ſecond, the whole body of 
their law, and their hiſtory, which is a ſort of commentary 
on their law, not only as given to them, but as given to all 
mankind, for purpoſes the moſt important to their commorr 
welfare. If eternal Wiſdom dictated the laws: and inſpired 
theſe hiſtorians and . prophets, in all. their writings, eternal 
wiſdom. knew all the uſes. they were to ſerve in time; and by 
conſequence, whether we regard the jewiſh oeconomy alone, 
or that of judaiſm and chriſtianity together, the whole fyſtens 
of law, hiſtory, and prophecy, muſt be _ ſs YER Pha 
as the means to all theſe ende. | 


On che firſt nd we cannot. read the Bible without being 
convinced, that no law ever operated ſo weak and ſo uncer- 
tain an effect, as the law of Mos Es did. Far from prevailing 
againſt accidents and conjunctures, the leaſt was ſufficient to 
interrupt the courſe and to defeat the deſigns of it; to make 
that people not only neglect the law, but ceaſe to acknow- 
ledge the legiſlator. To. prevent this, was the firſt of theſc 
deſi gns, and if the ſecond. was, as it was no doubt, and as it 

1 deſign or pretence of all lays; to ſecure. the happineſs of 
he people, this deſign was Aae as fully as the other; 
for the whole hiſtory, of this people is one continued ſeries 0b 
infractions of the law and of national calamities. 8o that 
this law, conſidered as the particular law of this nation, has 
proved more ineffectual than any other law, perhaps, that 
can be quoted. it this be aſcribed to the hardneſs of heart 28 

obſti-- 


— 
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obſtinacy of the people, in order to fave the honor of the law, 
this honor will be little ſaved, and it's divinity ill maintained, 
This excuſe might be admitted in the caſe of any human law ; 
but we ſpeak here of a law ſuppoſed to be dictated by divine 
wiſdom, which ought, and which would have been able, if it 
had been ſuch, to keep in a ftate of ſubmiſſion to it, and of 
national proſperity, even a people rebellious and obſtinate 
enough to break thro any other. If it be ſaid, that the law 
became ineffectual by the fault of thoſe who governed the peo- 
ple, their judges and their kings, let it be remembered that 
theſe judges and kings were of God's appointment, for the 
moſt part at leaſt; that he himſelf is faid to have been 
their Lina, during ſeveral ages ; that his preſence remained 
amongſt them, even after they had depoſed him; and that 
the high-prieft conſulted him, on any emergency, by the 
Urim and Thummim. Occaſional miracles were wrought to 
enforce the law, but this was a ſtanding miracle that might 
ſerve both to explain and enforce it, by the wiſdom and au- 
thority of the legiſlator, as often as immediate recourſe to 
him was neceſſary. Can it be denied, that the moſt im- 
perfect ſyſtem of human laws would have been rendered effec- 
tual by ſuch means as theſe? 


Ir may not be amiſs here to compare the effect of this 
law, before the captivity of Babylon, with that which it had 
afterwards, Ten tribes of this choſen people had been, for 
their diſobedience, diſperſed, and, we may ſay, loſt in the 
eaſt, long before the reign of NzBucuoponosos. This prince 
completed the ruin of the whole nation. He burned their 
temple, and their city, and carried the two remaining tribes 
into captivity; This captivity: is ſaid to have laſted but ſeventy 
years, and the Jews . carried into it ſo little reſpect for their 
aw, ſo little regard to their hiſtory, and ſo little truſt in the 


Pro- | 
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ophecies, which had been publiſhed both before and during 
_ time, that they Wente th have forgot them all oh | 
Crxvs gave them ifſion to return to their country, and 
to rebuild their temple. He did more than give them per- 
miſſion; he gave them encouragement, and, among other 
inſtances of it, he reſtored the ſacred veſſels, which had been 
taken from them. What happened on this great revolution? 
ZoroBABEL gathered, with much trouble, a ſmall number of 
the Fews, who were willing to return into their own eoun- 
try on this great revolution, and even theſe were the dregs of 
the people. The moſt confiderable of them, and, among 
theſe, twenty of the four and twenty orders of prieſts that had 
been carried to Babylon, chofe rather to ſtay there than to re- 
turn to the holy city, tho that was the place appointed by 
God for their ſacrifices, and the moſt auguſt ceremonies of 
their religion, Fourſcore years intervened between the return 
of ZoxoBastL and the arrival of Esprxas at Jeruſalem. The 
temple and the city, probably, had been rebuilt, but the law 
cannot be ſaid to have been reſtored. Many things, direct- 
ly contrary to it, were practiſed openly and without ſcruple. 
Thus, for example, not only the people, but the Levites and 
the prieſts, married ftrange women, women who were not of 
their own country. EsDRas, and NEengMlas after him, neg- 
lected nothing to reſtore and preſerve the obſervation of the 
law, and for this purpoſe they took means very different from 
thoſe which Mosss had inſtituted, and much more effectual. 
One of theſe means, and perhaps the moſt effectual, was the 
inſtitution of ſynagogues, which became fo numerous, that 
wherever there were ten Jews, it is ſaid, there was a ſyna- 
gogue. In theſe the law was read and explained once every 
week; whereas it was to be read but once in ſeven years, and 
the people were obliged to go up to Jeruſalem'to hear it, ac- 
cording to the moſaic inſtitution. The conſequence was, that, 
| not- 
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notwithſtanding, ſome ſchiſms, : ſome apoſtacies, and other re- 
volutions, which happened in the church and ſtate, the Jews, 
in general, ſignaliſed themſelves by a greater and more con- 
ſtant attachment to their religion and law. Fo ITO 


Axornhzx perfection of law conſiſts in the clearneſs and 
preciſion of the terms; and, in theſe reſpects, we propoſe to 
- conſider this body of hiſtory, of prophecy, and of law, re- 
latively not to the Jews alone, but to the reſt of the world 
likewiſe, Now the language in which this law was given, 


1 
* 


and in which we muſt ſuppoſe that the hiſtories and pro- 
phecies were written, as well as the, law, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
theſe to have been written in, or after the time of Espras, is, 
the learned ſay, of all languages the mſt leoſe and equivocal ; 
and the ſtyle and manner of writing of the ſacred authors, 
whoever they were, or whenever they lived, increaſe the uncer- 
tainty and obſcurity even of any other language. How ſhould 
it be otherwiſe, when the ſame paſſages may be taken in hiſto- 
rical, myſtical, literal, and allegorical, ſenſes, and when thoſe 
who writ them, knew ſo little what they writ, that they 
foretold ſome future, when they imagined they were relating 
ſome paſt, event? Lord Bacon, indeed, ſays, that the ſacred 
authors had a ſpecial privilege of recording the future, as 
well as the paſt, in hiſtory. But I ſuppoſe his lordſhip to 
have been no more in earneſt when he ſaid this, than he was 
in writing his chriſtian paradoxes. To ſupply. thele defects, 
the Jews have recourſe to an oral law, and chriſtians to the 
deciſions of councils, Strange methods indeed! hiſtory may 
explain or controul tradition but it is quite abſurd to ex- 
plain or controul hiſtory, by tradition. Councils were com- 
poſed of men, whoſe pretenſions to inſpiration deſerve no- 
thing but our contempt, and, therefore, it is equally abſurd 
to explain or controul the word of God, by the en 5 | 
' * | tac 
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theſe. men, whether in their aſſemblies, or | ſeparately. . St. 
 Texom complains, in one of his letters,“ that they dragged the 
text to favor their particular ſentiments, how repugnant ſo- 
ever to it. But this text does not ſeem to want ſo much drag- 
ing. The ambiguity of it makes it ſupple enough, and ſenti- 
ments, the moſt contrary to one another, are equally well 
ſupported by it. If we add to theſe conſiderations that of the 
infinite number of copies, of verſions, and of verſions: of ver- 
ſions, which have given occaſion to many alterations and in- 
terpolations, that are to be found, without going to Seinoz a, 
to Hoszes, or. to the fanciful author of the pre-adamitical 
ſyſtem, we muſt be, I think, convinced, that the Bible, which 
we call the word of God, is as little fit, by the manner in 
which it has been preſerved, to be an uniform foundation of 
univerſal religion, as by the manner in which it was writ and 
firſt publiſhed to the world. ; 


_ Divinss have their anſwer: ready, and I hear, methinks, a 
great biſhop of your church aſk me, with that air of ſupe- 
riority, to which no man of his age had a better claim, whe- 
ther the authenticity of theſe books diminiſhes, becauſe ſome 
explanatory additions may have been inſerted, becauſe ſome 
errors may have ſlipped by accident into the text, or becauſe 
the miſtakes of copiſts have given occaſion to various readings ? 
Shew me, ſays hy right reverend | perſon, if you can, any 
law, any doctrine, any ceremony, any miracle, or any pro- 
pheſy, that has been added] Are not all the writings of the 
profane authors, whom you deeni authentic, come down to 
you in the ſame manner as thoſe of the holy penmen? reply, 
my objection and my complaint are, that the manner in which 
theſe: books were writ, were publiſhed, and have been pre- 
ſerved, make it impoſſible to do this. Could we do it, could 
E- Ad Paul. a? ä 
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we diſtinguiſh between what is original and what not, the 
objection would vaniſh and the complaint ceaſe; But both 
will remain in force till then ; becauſe of the vaſt difference 
that there is between the importance of theſe and of all other 
writings, The laws of Plato, the odes of Hoxacs, and the 
hiſtory of Livy, may have been corrupted without any ill 
conſequence to thoſe who read them. But the ſame cannot 
be faid of the laws of Moss, of the pſalms of Davio, and of 
the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament. Ti 


I navs. been long enough on the defenſive. It is time I 
ſhould attack in my turn, and ſhew you for what reaſons I 
cannot believe that the pentateuch, and the other books of the 
Old Teſtament, were writ under a divine influence, and 
have any right to be called the word of God. There may 
be ſome defects in human laws, ſome falfities or miſtakes in 
human hiſtories, and yet both of them may deſerve all the re- 
ſpe& and all the credit, on the whole, that the writings of 
fallible men can deſerve. But any one defect, any one falſity, 
or miſtake, is ſufficient to ſhew the fraud and impoſture of 
writings that pretend to contain the infallible word of God. 
Now there are groſs defects, and palpable falſhoods, in al- 
moſt every page of the ſcriptures, and the whole tenor of 
them is ſuch as no man, who acknowledges a ſupreme, all- 
perfect Being, can believe it to be his word. This I muft 
prove; and when I have done ſo, divines may call me theiſt, 
or atheiſt, if they pleaſe. I ſhall not be aſhamed of the 
firſt character, and ſhall leave them to purge themſelves of 
one as abſurd as the haſt, That the Jews held the unity of 
God is true, and that their father Agzanam might have learn- 

ed this doctrine among the Epyptians, tho it has been ſaid, 
very fooliſhly, that he acquired great wealth by inſtructing 
that people in philoſophy and the other ſciences, is true hke- 


wile ; 
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wiſe; but it will not follow that he, or his poſterity, 
adored the true God. There are many paſſages in Job, in 
Iſaiah, in the Pfalms, and in other parts of the Old Teſta- 
ment, which give moſt ſublime ideas of the majeſty of the ſu · 
preme Being, and which have been ſounded, for that reaſon, 
very high. But it will not be hard to quote mahometan, and 
even pagan writers, who have ſpoke of him with as much 
nobleneſs of ſtyle, and with as much dignity, as any of theſe ; 
whilſt, on the other hand, it will be eaſy to quote many things, 
imputed to the ſupreme Being by theſe, at leaſt as unworthy 
of him, as any which the mahometans, or even the moſt ex- 
travagant of the pagans, invented. Sublime expreſſions, con- 
cerning the Deity, may ſerve to ſhew, that the imaginations 
of thoſe who uſed them, were heated by the enthuſiaſm of 
poetry and devotion ; they will not prove the writers to have 
been divinely inſpired; and it will become nothing leſs than 
blaſphemy to affert that they were ſo, when they, impute, at 
the ſame time, ſuch things to the Divinity as would bring diſ- 
grace on humanity. FA HOI fl 


F xnow, for I can demonſtrate. by connecting the cleareſt 
and ' moſt diftin&t of my real ideas, that there is a God, 
a firſt intelligent Cauſe of all things, whoſe infinite wiſdom 
and power appear evidently in all his works, and to whom, 
therefore, I afcribe, moſt rationally, every other perfection, 
whether conceivable or not conceivable by me. A book is put 
into my hands, which is, I am told, and have been told from 
my youth, the word of this God, and wherein I fhall find 
the whole ſcheme of things which he has eſtabliſhed, and the 
whole oeconomy of his providence. What I learned before 
by rote, I conſider with more attention, and am far from 
finding in it the ſupreme Being, whoſe exiſtence and attributes 
I demonſtrate. The ſcene opens, indeed, by the * 
Irv P p 2 | an 
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and this creation is aſcribed to one God; that of the material 
world, at leaſt : for when this God proceeds to the creation of 
man, he calls on'other Beings, we know not by-the text how 
many, to co-operate with bim, and to make man in his and 
their likeneſs. This ſeems to lay a foundation for polytheiſm, 

and I am ftartled at it, becauſe it is inconſiſtent with that 
unity of the Godhead hich my reaſon ſhews me; and which 
the general tenor even of the moſaic law and hiſtory aſſerts. 

The divine, on the contrary, triumphs in the — be- 
cauſe he drags it, againſt reaſon and this revelation both, to 
ſignify the three co equal Perſons in one Godhead, which no, 
reaſon can comprehend, which no revelation affirms explicitly, 
and which has no foundation, except: that of a atheology much 
mon EEC than * 9 


Tus. more I compare what Mora 85. of this God, and by 
a ſuppoſed inſpiration from him, the more repugnant I find: 
the whole to be demonſtrated, and even to obvious truth. No- 
thing can better reſemble dert rabinical traditions, than 
theſe antient and moſaical traditions: the ſame ignorance of 
nature, phyſical and moral, the ſame irreverent conceptions of 
the ſupreme Being prevails in both. Moszs, they fay, was di- 
vinely inſpired, and yet Moszs: was as ignorant of the true 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, as any of the people of his age. I 
need not deſcend into particulars to ſhew this ignorance. To 
evade the objection drawn from it, we are told that he con- 
formed himſelf to that of the people. He did not write to in- 
ſtruct the Iſraelites in natural philoſophy, but to imprint 
ſtrongly on their minds a belief, of one God, the Creator of 
all things. Was it neceſſary to that purpoſe that he ſhould 
explain to them the 3 ſyſtem ? No moſt certainly. 
But it was not neceflary to his * purpoſe, neither, that he 
thould give them an abſurd account, Fr he thought fit to 


give 
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give them one, of the creation of our phyſical, and we may 
lay, of our moral ſyſtem. It was not neceſſary he ſhould tell 


them, for inſtance, that light was ereated, and the diſtinction 


of night and day, of evening and morning, were made before 
the ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, which were ö {et in the fir- 
© mament' of heaven to divide the day from the night, and to 
« be for ſigus and for ſeaſons, and for days and for years.” It 
was not neceſſary that he ſhould tell them, how this moral ſyl- 
tem was deſtroyed, by the wiles of a ſerpent, and by the eating 
of an apple, almoſt as ſoon as it began, / againſt the intention, 
as well as command, of the Creator. Beides Mos xs muſt be 
conſidered as appointed, and inſpired by God, to write, not only 
for his own age, but for all future ages; 3 for the molt en- 
lightened as well as for the moſt ignorant: in which caſe, that 
his hiſtory might anſwer. all the deſigns of eternal wiſdom, it 
ſhould have been proportioned to the ignorance of the Ibaclites, 
as little able to underſtand one ſyſtem of philoſophy as another, 
without giving ſo much reaſon to people, better informed, to 
believe hay: as in as any ie perſon could be. 


IF the ignorance and, the. errors, which betray. 138 
very  grofily in - the writings aſcribed to Moszs, make it im- 
poſſible to believe ſuch an author divinely inſpired, the con- 
fuſed, inconſiſtent, and unworthy notions of a ſupreme Being, 
which appear. in bis writings, ſhew very evidently, that the 
true God was unknown to him. Ie acknowledged but one 
God, and the people were forbid to worſhip any other. But 


then he puts this one God to as many and as unworthy uſes, 


in the ſervice of man, as the heathens, put their eg gods, of 
different orders, and he y was, therefore, in this reſpe&t more 
inconſiſtent than they were. The God of Moszs creates the 


world, makes man, and repents of it immediately, for a reaſon 


which he might have prevented by a little leſs indulgence to,, 
3 g what 
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what is called, free will. As ſoon as this indulgence had given 
an opportunity to the ſerpent to tempt Exr, and to EVx to 
tempt Apau, who ſhould have known the nature of ſerpents 
better, ſince he had Juſt given to all animals the names that 
were proper to them ; in ſhort, as ſoon as they had eat the 
forbidden apple, and' were fallen, they heard the voice of God, 
who was walking in the garden in the cool of the day. He 
condemned them for their diſobedience ; he curſed the earth, 
for their ſakes, and the ſerpent above all other beaſts, Their 
eyes were then opened, they knew that they were naked, and 
they made "themſelves aprons of fig-leaves, which ' ſerved to 
cover their nudity, till God made them coats of ſkins, for that 
purpoſe, and then drove them out of paradiſe. Thus death 
and ſin entered into the world, and the crime of this unhap- 
py pair was puniſhed in their whole poſterity. This ſtrange 
{tory, ſo trifling and fo ſerious, and wherein God is made a 
principal actor with the ſerpent and Apam and Eve, has given 
occaſion to much filly pains that have been taken both by Jews, 
and Chriſtians, to leſſen the abſurdity of it, if that were poſſi- 
ble. Since it is impoſſible, ſome have attempted to explain 
the whole allegorically, and it may not ſeem improbable” that 
this allegory had been invented, among other egyptian myſte- 
ries, to ſignify the introduction of phyſical and moral evil into 
the world, by the fault of man, and againſt the deſign of God. 
This however cannot be admitted by Chriſtians ; for if it was, 
what would become of that famous text whereon the doctrine 
of our redemption 'is' founded ? The whole therefore muſt be 
underſtood literally, and in that caſe the God who made the 
world and man, that is the ſupreme Being, is the ſame God who 
walks in the garden, to enjoy the cool of the evening, who 
tries this famous cauſe, and inſults our firſt parents by irony 
and ſarcaſm. HESOS 34,30 C72 NE SMIREHITE ALANINE 
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Wins again, f to thine in d we — 15 incon- 
ſiſtency; as well as abſurdity, Moss imputed: to his one God, 
let us obſerve, that he makes this God repent a ſecond time 
that he had made man on the earth, becauſe he alſo was 
« fleſh, every imagination of his. heart was evil, and all fleſh. 
& had corrupted his way.“ For this reaſon he reſolved to 
drown the whole world, Oe pak living creature in it, ex- 
cept one man, called Nea, his family, and as many birds, 
and beaſts, and creeping things as were neceſſary to repleniſh 
the earth. This reſolution taken, the God of Mos Es orders 
Non to build an ark, or clumſy cheſt, in the faſbion and in the 
proportions he preſcribes very minutely. This done, he crowds 
all the living creatures, he intended to ſave, men, and birds, 
and beaſts, and inſects, into the ark; tho great ſcholars pre- 
tend to ſhew, by a fair calculation, chat far from being crowded, , 
there was ample room for them all in it. As ſoon as they were 

in, God ſhut the door upon them, the deluge began; and had 
it s full effect. When it was over, and as ſoon as God ſmelled ' 
the ſweet favor of a burnt- offering, on the altar Noan had 
erected, he repented again, 1 reſolved not to curſe the 
ground any more for man's fake; nor for a reaſon, which 
ſhould have hindered him from doing it at all, tho he had 
done it twice already. He eſtabliſhed a covenant with Noa, , 
with his ſons, and with their poſterity, and that he might 
remember this covenant, between him and the earth, or 
every living creature upon the earth, which he had promiſad 
to drown no more, he declares to them the inſtitution of a 
rain- bow, deſigned to put him in mind of his Fan 
whenever tie thould bong, a cloud over. the earth. n 
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condeſcended to be the tutelary God of ABRAHAu, Isaac, and 
Jacos, and under this character he acted a part which a ſen- 
{ble heathen, not tranſported by preſumptuous notions of his 
own importance, nor by the impudence of enthuſiaſm, would 
have thought too mean and too low for any of his infe- 
rior gods or daemons. The whole hiſtory, from Noan to 
ABRAHAM, and from ABRaHam to the Exode, is a ſeries of 
tales that would appear fit to amuſe children alone, if they 
were found in any other book, tho they ſerved two great pur- 
poſes of pride and ambition among an ignorant and barbarous 
people. They ſerved to give Tacos the preference, over a 
much better man, over his brother Esau. He acquired in- 
deed this birth-right, and the prior bleſſing of a doating fa- 
ther, by a moſt infamous fraud ; but the fraud was ſufficient, 
even in the eye of God, to give the deſcendants of the younger 
brother, the Iſraelities, an entire preference over the deſcen- 
dants of the elder brother, the Edomites, and to ſet the former 
in the place of his favorite people. The ſame tales ſerved the 
ambition, as well as the pride of the former, who claimed on 
their authority, as the legitimate offspring of ARAHAu, a 
right to the land of Canaan, which God had given to ARA“ 
nau, and to all the glorious promiſes, which he had made to 
that patriarch. The other nations of the earth were plunged 
in idolatry; God left them in it; he neglected them, and 
thought it enough to preſerve the knowledge of himſelf, and 
the purity of his worſhip, in Paleſtine: for which purpoſe 
he gave a particular law, as well as the country of the Ca- 
naanites, to the Iſraelites. If we conſider his laws, as means 
of preſerving monotheiſm, and the purity of worſhip, in oppo- 
fition to polytheiſm and ſuperſtition, we ſhall find that no means 
could be worſe proportioned to this end. If we confider the 
manner in which this people was conducted, by God himſelf, 
out of Egypt into the promiſed land; how they acquired 22 
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poſſeſſion of it, by his immediate aſſiſtance, and by the exe- 
cution of his orders, ſignified. to their leaders; we ſhall find, 
that nothing can be conceived more unworthy of an all- per- 
fect Being. In order, to preſerve. the purity of his worthip, 
he preſcribes to them a multitude of rites and ceremonies; 
founded in the ſuperſtitions of Egypt, from which they were 
to be weaned, or in ſome analogy to them. He ſucceeded 
accordingly. They were never weaned entirely from all theſe 
ſuperſtitions, and the great merit of the law of Moss was 
teaching the people to adore one God, much as the idolatrous 
nations adored ſeveral. This may be called ſanctifying pagan 
rites and ceremonies, in theological language; but it is pro- 
faning the pure worſhip of God, in the language of common. 
ſenſe. In order to make good his grant to Asranan. of the 
land of Canaan, he orders the poſterity of this patriarch to 
conquer it, and to exterminate the inhabitants. Juſt: ſo tha 
leaders of Huns, of Goths, and Vandals, might, and did 
make good their promiſes with the people who followed them. 
Juſt ſo the Spaniards made good the decree of AurxzanDer the 
fixth, when they conquered America. PI- ARRO was not more 
cruel than Josnua, nor the franciſcan monk, Who accompanied 
him in his expedition againſt Aranuarra, ſo cruel as Sauuzi, 
who ſpoke in the name of the Lord. The franciſcan monk 
excited the ſoldiers to kill the king of Peru in the heat of bat- 
tle. The jewiſh prieſt hewed the king of the Amalekites © to 
pieces before the Lord, in cool blood, and Saul was de- 
poſed for the clemency he had ſhewed, tho he too had exeroiſec 
cruelty enough to ſate any human ferocity. 43 


I au not ignorant of the arbitrary aſſumptions, and ſilly 
evaſions, which are employed to ſoften and excule ſuch acts of 
cruelty, by antient fathers, and modern commentators. You: 
may remember, that we read together, not long ago, the an- 
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ſwer which Cyxil of Alexandria writ to the emperor JULIAN, 
after the death of this emperor. When we laid aſide the Bil- 
linſgate, and the long recriminations, by which if he could 
not defend Moszs, he tried to revenge himſelf on Paro, 
we found little, or nothing, in it that deſerved attention, ex- 
cept for it's abſurdity ; for abſurdity deſerves ſome attention to 
warn us againſt it. The men who juſtify ſuch cruelties, as 1 
have mentioned, and many others, which might be cited 
from the Old Teſtament, upon any hypotheſis whatever, 
muſt have very ill hearts as well as heads, and he, who im- 
putes them to the ſupreme Being, is worſe than an atheiſt, 
tho he paſs for a faint. 


Ir is very unneceſſary, in writing to you, that I ſhould 
dwell upon the ſtale, theological artifices that are employed to 
get over ſuch objections as have been raiſed againſt the books 
of Mosts, and the other books of the Old Teſtament. The 
moſt abſurd things they, contain are called, ſometimes, types 
and figures, tho they have no more relation to the things ſaid 
to be typified and ſignified by them, than to any thing that 
paſſes now in France, Others of the fame kind are called 
allegories, and are explained, not by the book wherein they are 
found, but by ſome fanciful commentary on them. Sometimes 
the order -of allegory is inverted, and things, plain in them- 
ſelves, are aſſumed to be allegories, in order to eſtabliſh, 
upon them, ſuch doctrines as ſuit theological hypotheſes; 
many examples of which may be found in the writings of St. 
Paul. But the great expedient they employ after him likewiſe, 
is that of myſtery; when things, that ſtand in flat contra- 
diction to the divine attributes, and that can be neither diſguiſed 
by allegory, nor ſoftened by analogy, are urged againſt them, 
When a theiſt fees nothing repugnant to the wiſdom and 
power, or any other attributes of a ſupreme, * Being, 


in 
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in the works of God, and therefore thinks himſelf juſtified in 
reje&ing the impiety of thoſe who would impoſe on. him, as the 
word of God, a book which contains ſcarce any thing that is not 
fo, the divine has recourſe to exclamation. Reſtrain your 
profane. temerity, he cries. The wiſdom of God. is not like 
the wiſdam of man, nor the juſtice of God like the juſtice o 

man, and who art thou, O man! who: preſumeſt to ſound 
the depths of either ? There is ſomething ſo impudent, as well 
as abſurd in this proceeding, that common as it is, one can ſee 
no example of it without ſurpriſe ; for what can any man 
mean, who infifts that I ſhould receive theſe books, as the 
word of God, on account of the evident marks of a divine 
original, which he pretends to ſhew me in them, and then 
ſtops me in this examination, by aſſuming the very thing that 
is in queſtion ? There are many appearances, no doubt, in the 
phyfical and moral ſyſtems which may paſs for myſteries, be- 
cauſe we cannot fully comprehend them; but there is nothing 
in either of theſe, repugnant to any 3 which we ought 
to attribute to the ſupreme Being. We confeſs our ignorance, 
but we do not e call in queſtion the divine attributes, 
nor diſbelieve theſe ſyſtems to be his work, nor the law of na- 
ture to be his law. Had we the ſame certainty that the jewiſh. 
ſcriptures were his word, we might reaſon in the fame manner 
about them. But we cannot believe them to be his word, tho- 
we know that the phyſical and moral ſyſtems are his work,, 
whilſt we find in them ſuch repugnancies to the nature of an 
all- perfect Being; not myſteries, but abſurdities, not things: 
incomprehenſible, but things that imply, manifeſtly, contra- 
diction with his nature. "They imply it ſo ſtrongly, that if 


we believe in Mosts and his God, we cannot believe in that 


God, whom our reaſon ſhews us ; nay, we mult believe againſt 
knowledge, and oppoſe the authority of jewiſh traditions. 
to demonſtration. 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


Dax Sts, 


INCE you have begun, at my requeſt, the work which I 
& have wilhed long that you 1 undertake, it is but 
reaſonable that I ſubmit to the taſk you impoſe upon me. 
Mere compliance with any thing you defire, is a pleaſure to 
me. On the preſent occaſion, . this compliance is a 
little intereſted; and that I may not aſſume more merit with 
you, than I really have, I will own that in performing this act 
of friendſhip, for ſuch you are willing to eſteem it, the purity 
of my motive is corrupted by ſome regard to my private utili- 
ty. In ſhort, I ſuſpect you to be guilty of a very friendly 
fraud, and to mean my ſervice, whilſt you ſeem to mean your 
oon. 8 | Is 6 


IN leading me to difoourle,''as you have done often, and in 

preſſing me to write as 'you do mow, on certain ſubjects, you 

may propoſe to draw me back to thoſe trains _— 
| | I WII 
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which are, above all others, warthy to {employ the human 
mind, and I thank you for it. They have been often inter- 
rupted by the buſinels and diſſipations of the world, but they 
were never ſo more grievouſly to me, nor leſs uſefully to the 
public, than ſince royal ſeduction prevailed on me to abandon 
the quiet and leiſure of the retreat I had choſen abroad, and 
to neglect the example of Rurilius, for I might have imitated 
him in this at leaſt, who fled further from his couritfy When 
he was invited home, Er r 


You have begun your ethic epiſtles in a maſterly manner. 
You have copied no other writer, nor will you, I think, be 
copied by any one. It is with genius as it is with beauty; 
there are a thouſand pretty things that charm alike ; but ſupe- 
rior genius, like ſuperior beauty, has always ſomething par- 
ticular, ſomething that belongs to itſelf alone. It is always 
diſtinguiſhable, not only from thoſe who have no claim to 
excellence, but even from thoſe who excel, when any ſuch 
there are. Blu 1 fr Ane wr 9444 F 

Lau pleaſed, you may be ſure; to find your ſatire turn in 
the very beginning of theſe epiſtles, againſt the principal: cauſe, . 
for ſuch you know: that I think it, of all the errors, all the 
contradictions, and all the diſputes which have ariſen among 
thoſe who impoſe themſelves on their fellow creatures for great 
maſters, and almoſt ſole proprietors of a gift of God, which is 
common to the whole ſpecies. This gift is reaſon; a faculty, or 
rather an aggregate of faculties, that is beſtowed, in different de- 
grees, and not in the higheſt certainly, on thoſe who make the 
higheſt pretenſions to it. Let your ſatire chaſtiſe, and if it be 
poſſible, humble that pride, which is the fruitful parent? of 
their vain curioſity, and bold preſumption; which: renders 
them dogmatical in the midſt of ignorance, and often ſceptical 
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in the midſt of knowledge. The man Who is ufleg up. 
with this - philoſophical pride, whether divine, or theiſt, or 
atheiſt, deſerves no more to be reſpected, than one of choſe 
trifling creatures, WhO are conſcious. of little elſe than their 


animality, and who ſtop as far ſhort of the attainable perfections 


of their nature, as the other attempts to go beyond them. You 
will diſcover as many ſilly affections, as much foppery and 
futility,, as much inconſiſtency and low artifice, in one as in 
the other. J never met the madwoman at 8 decked 
out in old and new rags, and nice and fantaſtical in the manner 
of wearing them, without reflecting on many of the profound 


Ages. 


Lou may expect ſome e and ſome obloquy on 
bs part ol thele men, tho you will have leſs to apprehend 
from their malice and reſentment, than a writer in proſe on 
the ſame ſubjects would have, You will be ſafer in the ge- 
neralities of poetry, and I know your precaution enough to 
know, that you will ſcreen. yourſelf in them againſt any direct 
charge of heterodoxy. But the great clamor of all will be 
raiſed when you deſcend lower, and let your muſe looſe among 
the herd of mankind. Then "wb thoſe powers of dullneſs, 


whom you have ridiculed into 88 be called forth 


in one united phalanx againſt you, But why do I talk of 


what may happen? Yau have experienecd lately ſomething 
more than I prognofticate, Fools and knaves ſhould be 
modeſt at leaſt, they ſhould aſk quarter of men of ſenſe 
and virtue ; FR; ſo ths do till they grow up to a majority; 


till a ſimilitude of character aſſures them of the protection 5 


of the great. But then vice and folly, ſuch as prevail in our 
country, corrupt our manners, deform even ſocial life, and 


| dane to make us ridiculous as well as miſcrable, will 
Vol. III. Ws Rr 5 claim 


ſcholars, and ſublime philoſophers of our own, and of permet | 
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claim reſpect for the fake of the vicious and the fooliſh. It 
will be then no longer ſufficient to ſpare perſons; for to draw 
even characters of imagination muſt become criminal, when 
the application of them to thoſe of higheſt rank, and greateſt 
power cannot fail to be made. You began to laugh at the 
ridiculous taſte, or the no taſte in gardening and building, of 
ſome men who are at great expence in both. What a clamor 
was raiſed inſtantly? The name of Tod was applied to a 
noble perſon with double malice, to make him ridiculous, 
and you who lived in friendſhip with him, odious. By the 
authority that employed itſelf to encourage this elamor, and 
by the induftry uſed to ſpread and ſupport it, one would have 
thought that you had directed your ſatyr in that epiſtle to po- 
litical ſubjects, and had inveighed againft thole who im- 
poveriſh, diſhonor, and fell their country, inftead of making 
yourſelf inoffenſively merry at the expence of men who ruin 
none but themſelves, and render none but themſelves ridicu- 
lous. What will the clamor be, and how will the fame autho- 
rity foment it, when you proceed to laſh, ir other inſtances, 
our want of elegance even in luxury, and our wild profuſion, 
the ſource of inſatiable rapacity, and almoſt univerſal venality ?' 
My mind forebodes that the time will come, and who knows. 
how near it may be, when other powers than thoſe of Grubſtreet, 
may be drawn forth againſt you, and when vice and folly may 
be avowedly ſheltered behind a power inſtituted for better, and: 


conn} 'Þ urpoſes ; tor puniſhment of One, and for the refor- 
mation of both. 


Bur however this may be, purſue your taſk undauntedly, and 
whilſt ſo many others convert the nobleſt employments of hu- 
man ſociety into ſordid trades, let the generous muſe reſume: 
her antient dignity, re-afſert her antient prerogative, and in- 
ſtruct and reform as well as amuſe the world. Let her give a 
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new turn to the thoughts of men, raiſe new affections in their 
minds, and determine in another and better manner the paſ- 
ſions of their hearts. Poets, they ſay, were the firſt philoſo- 
phers and divines, in every country; and in ours, perhaps, 
the firſt inſtitutions of religion, and civil policy, were owing 
to our bards. Their taſk might be hard, their merit was cer- 
tainly great. But if they were to riſe now from the dead, they 
would find the ſecond taſk, if I miſtake not, much harder 
than the firſt, and confeſs it more eaſy to deal with ignorance 
than with error. When ſocieties are once eſtabliſhed, and go- 
vernments formed, men flatter themſelves that they proceed in 
cultivating the firſt rudiments of civility, policy, religion, and 
learning. But they do not obſerve that the private intereſts 
of many, the prejudices, affections, and paſſions of all, have 
a large ſhare in the work, and often the largeſt. Theſe put 
a ſort of bias on the mind, which makes it decline from the 
ſtrait courſe; and the further theſe ſuppoſed improvements are 
carried, the greater this declination grows, till men loſe ſight 
of primitive and real nature, and hie no other guide but 
cuſtom, a ſecond and a falſe nature. The author of one is divine 
wiſdom, of the other, human imagination; and yet whenever 
the ſecond ſtands in oppoſition to the firſt, as it does moſt 
frequently, the ſecond prevails. From hence it happens, that 
the moſt civiliſed nations are often guilty of injuſtice and 
cruelty, which the leaſt civiliſed would abhor, and that many 
of the moſt abſurd opinions and doctrines, which have been 
impoſed in the dark ages of ignorance, continue to be the opi- 
nions, and doctrines of ages enlightened by philoſophy and 
learning. If I was a philoſopher, ſays MonTaionn, I would 
naturaliſe att, inſtead of artilifing nature. The expreſſion is 
odd, but the ſenſe is good, and what he recommends would 
be done, if the reaſons that have been given, did not ſtand in 
the way if che ſelf-intereſt” of ſome men, the madneſs of 


Rra others, 
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others, and the univerſal pride of the human heart, did not de- 
termine them to prefer error to truth, and authority to reaſon 


Wulst your muſe is employed to laſh the vicious into re- 
pentance, or to laugh the fools of the age into ſhame, and 
whilſt ſhe riſes ſometimes to the nobleſt ſubjects of philoſophi- 
cal meditation, I ſhall throw upon paper, for your ſatisfaction, 
and for my own, ſome part at leaft of what T have thought 
and ſaid formerly on the laſt of theſe ſubjects, as well as the re- 
flections that they may ſuggeſt to me further in writing on 
them. The ſtrange fituation I am in, and the melancholy 
ſtate of public affairs take up much of my time, divide or even 
diſſipate my thoughts, and which is worſe, drag the mind 
down by perpetual interruptions, from a philoſophical tone, or 
temper, to the drudgery of private, and public buſineſs: The 
laſt lies neareſt my heart, and fince I am once more engaged 
in the ſervice of my country ; difarmed, gagged, and almoſt 
bound as I am, I will not abandon it as long as the integrity; 
and perſeverance of thoſe who axe under. none of theſe diſad- 
vantages, and with whom F now co-operate, make it reaſon- 
able for me to act the ſame part. Further than this, no 
ſhadow of duty obliges me to go. PIA ro ceaſed to act for the 
commonwealth, when he ceaſed to perſuade ; and Sorow laid 
down his arms before the public magazine, when P1s1sTraTUs: 
grew too ſtrong to be oppoſed any longer with hopes of 
ſucceſs. a ö 


= 


Tuo my fituation, and my engagements. are ſufficiently 
known to you, I chooſe to mention them on this occaſion, leſt 
you ſhould expect from me any thing more than I find myſelf 
able to perform whilſt I am in them. It has been ſaid by many, 
that they wanted time to make their diſcourſes ſhorter, and if 

this be a good excuſe, as I think it may be often, I lay in my 
claim 
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claim to it. You muſt neither expect, in what I am about to 
write to you, that brevity which might be expected in letters, 
or eſſays, nor that exactneſs of method, nor that fulneſs of the 
feveral parts which they affect to obſerve, who preſume to 
write philoſophical treatiſes. The merit of brevity is rela- 


tive to the manner, and ſtyle, in which any ſubject is treated, 


as well as to the nature of it ; for the ſame ſubject may be me- 
times treated very differently, and yet very properly, in both 
theſe reſpects. Should the poet make ſyllogiſms in verſe, cr 
purſue; a long proceſs of reaſoning in the didactic ſtyle, he 
would be ſure to tire his reader on the whole, like LUCRETIUS,. 
tho he reaſoned better than the roman, and put into ſome 
parts of his work the ſame poetical fire. He may write, as 
you have begun to do, on philoſophical ſubjects, but he 2950 
write in his'own character. He muſt contract, he may thadow, 

he has 4 right to omit whatever will not be caft in the poetic 
mold, and when he cannot inſtruc, he may hope to pleaſe. 

But the philoſopher has no ſuch privileges. He, may con- 
tract ſometimes, he muſt never ſhadow. He muſt be limited 
by his matter, left he ſhould grow whimſical ; and by the 
parts of it which he underſtands: beſt; leſt he ſhould grow ob- 


cure. But theſe parts he muſt develope fully, and he has no 


right to omit any thing that may ſerve the purpoſe of truth, 

vhether it pleaſe, or not. As it would be diſingenuous to fa 
crifice truth to popularity, ſo it is trifling to appeal to the rea- 
ſon and experience of mankind, as every ebe wri- 
ter does, or muſt be undecticnd: to do, and then to talk, like 
Pla ro, and his antient and modern diſciples, to the imagination 
only. There is no need however to baniſh eloquence out of 
| philoſophy, ; : and truth and reaſon are no enemies to the 
purity, nor to the ornaments of language. But as the want 
of an exact determination of ideas, and of an exact preciſion: 

in the uſe of words, is a in a e he muſt 


Pre 
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preſerve them, even at the expence of ſtyle. In ſhort, it ſeems 
to me, that the buſineſs of the philoſopher is to dilate, if 1 
may borrow this word from Toll, to preſs, to prove, to con- 
vince ; and that of the poet to hint, to touch his ſubject with 
ſhort and ſpirited ſtrokes, to warm the affections, and to 
ſpeak to the heart. 3 2 


Tno I ſeem to prepare an apology for prolixity even in 
writing eſſays, I will endeavour not to be tedious ; and this 
endeavour may ſucceed the better, perhaps, by declining any 
over ſtrict obſervation of method. There are certain points of 
that which I eſteem the Finsr Phirosorhv, whereof T ſhall 
never loſe fight ; but this will be very conſiſtent with a fort 
of epiſtolary licenſe. To digreſs, and to ramble are different 
things; and he who knows the country thro which he travels, 
may venture out of the high road becauſe he is ſure of finding 
his way back to it again. Thus the ſeveral matters that may 
ariſe, even accidentally before me, will have ſome ſhare in 
guiding my pen. | ; "es Fed 

- I dart not promiſe that the ſections, or members of theſe 
eſſays will bear that nice proportion to one another, and to 
the whole, which a ſevere critic would require. All I dare 
promiſe you is, that my thoughts, in what order ſoever they 
flow, ſhall be communicated to you juſt as they paſs thro my 
mind, juſt as they uſe to be when we converſe together on 
thoſe, or any other ſubjects ; when we ſaunter alone, or as we 
have often done with good AzzuTHNorT, and the jocoſe dean 
of St. Patrick's, among the multiplied ſcenes of your little 
garden. That theatre is large enough for my ambition. I 
dare not pretend to inſtruct mankind, and I am not humble 

enough to write to the public for any other purpoſe. I mean, 
by writing on ſuch ſubjects as I intend here, to W 
3 tria 
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trial of my. progreſs in ſearch of the moſt important truths, 
and to make this trial before a friend, in whom, I think, I 
may confide. Theſe epiſtolary eſſays, therefore, will be writ 
= as littl g regard to form, and with as little reſerve, as I 
uſed to ig in the converſations which have given occaſion to 
them, when I'maintained- the ſame opinions, and. Buns on. 


the ſame reaſons in defence of them. 


Ir might ſeem ſtrange to a man, not well acquainted with 
the world, and in W with the philoſophical and theo- 
logical tribe, that fo much precaution ſhould be neceſſary in 
the communication of our thoughts on any ſubject of the firſt 
philoſophy, which is of common concern to the whole race of 
mankind, and wherein no one can have, according to nature 
and truth, any ſeparate intereſt. Yet ſo it is. The ſeparate 
intereſts we cannot have by God's inſtitutions, are created by 
thoſè of man; and there is no ſubject on which men deal more 
unfairly with one another than this. There are ſeparate in- 
tereſts, to mention them in general only, of prejudice, and of 
profeſſion. By the firſt, men ſet out in the ſearch. of truth. 
under the conduct of error, and work up their heated imagi- 
nations often to ſuch a delirium, that the more genius, and. 
the more learning they have, the madder they grow. By the- 
ſecond, they are fworn, as it were, to follow all their lives the 
authority of ſome particular {chool, to which tanquam ſco- 

« pulo adhaereſcunt* ;” for the condition of their engagement 
is to defend certain dodrines, and even mere forms of ſpeech, 
without examination, or to examine only in order to defend 
them. By both, they become philoſophers as men became 
ehriſtians in the primitive church, or as they determined them- 
ſelves about diſputed doctrines; for fays Hitawys, writing to- 
St. n « Your holineſs en chat the _ part 34 
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« the faithful embrace, or refuſe to embrace a doctrine, ſor 
no reaſon but the impreſſion which the name and authority 
« of ſome body or other makes on them.” What now can a 
man who ſeeks truth, for the ſake of truth, and is indiffe- 
rent where he finds it, expect from any communication of his 
thoughts to ſuch men as theſe? He will be much deceived, if 
he expects any thing better than impoſition, or altercation. 


Fr men have, I believe, conſulted others, both the living 
and the dead, with leſs preſumption, and in a greater ſpirit of 
docility than I have done; and the more I have conſulted, 
the leſs have I found of that inward conviction on which a 
mind that is not abſolutely implicit, can reſt. I thought, for a 
time, that this muſt be my fault. I diſtruſted myſelf, not my 
teachers, men of the greateſt name, antient and modern. 
But I found at laſt, that it was ſafer to truſt myſelf than them, 
and to proceed by the light of my own underſtanding, than to 
wander after theſe * ignes fatui”” of philoſophy. If I am able 
therefore to tell you eaſily, and at the ſame time fo clearly 
and diſtinctly as to be eaſily underſtood, and ſo ſtrongly as not 
to be eaſily refuted, how I have thought for myſelf, I (hall be 
perſuaded that I have thought enough on theſe ſubjects. If I 
am not able to do this, it will be evident that I haye not 
thought on them enough. I mult review my opinions, diſco- 
ver, and correct my errors. | 


T navs ſaid, that the ſubjects I mean, and which will be the 
principal objects of theſe eſſays, are thoſe of the firſt philoſo- 
phy, and it is fit therefore, that I ſhould explain what I under- 
ſtand by the firſt philoſophy. Do not imagine that I under- 
ſtand what has paſſed commonly under that name, metaphyſi- 
cal pneumatics, for inſtance, or ontology. The firſt are eon- 
verſant about imaginary ſubſtances, ſuch as may, and may not 

3 1.4.4 7 ©". 
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exiſt. 1 Mana is a God we can demonſtrate; and altho we 
know nothing of his manner of being yet we acknowledge 
him to be immaterial, becauſe a thouſand abſurdities, and ſach | 
as imply the ſtrongeſt contradiction, refult from the ſuppoſition | 
that the ſupreme Being is a' ſyſtem, of matter. But of any 
other ſpirits We neither have, nor can have any knowledge, 
and no man will be inquiſitive about {ſpiritual phyſiognomy, 
nor go about to enquire, I believe; at this time, as Evopius en- 
quired of St. Aus rix, Whether our inonaterial- part, the ſoul, 
does not remain united, when it forſakes this groſs terreſtrial 
body, to ſome. acthereal body, more ſubtil; and more fine, 
which was one of the Pythagorean, and Platonic whimſies; 
nor be under any concern to know, if this be not the caſe of 
the dead, -how- ſouls can be diſtin guiſhed after their ſepara- 
tion, -that of Dives for example n that of Lazarus; The 
ſecond; that is ontology, treats moſt ſcientifically of Being ab- 
tracked: from all Being, de ente quatenus ens. It came in 
faſhion whilſt  AztsroTLE was in faſhion, and has been ſpun 
into an immenſe web out of. ſcholaſtic brains. But it ſhould 
be, and-'Þ think it is already left to the acute diſciples of 
Lixxrz who dug for gold in the ordure of the ſchools, 
and to other German wits. Let them darken by tedious defi- 
nitions, what is too plain to need any; or let them employ 
their vocabulary of barbarous terms, to propagate an unintel- 
ligible jargon, which is ſuppoſed to expreſs ſuch abſtractions as 
they cannot make, and according to which however they pre- 
ſume oſten to control the bed. and moſt evident truths 
of experimental knowledge. Such reputed ſcience deſerres no 
am Ne e not 9 lat, and: much leſs the firſt. 

, 1 1281 ig 107; en beg! 1505 1913 
balls DESIRE. you not to imagine neither, las I 3 by 
the! firſt ny even yas a ſcience: as my + Lord Bacon 
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deſcribes, a ſcience! of general obſervations, and axioms, ſuch 
as do not belong properly to any particular part of ſcience, but 
are common to many, and of an higher ſtage,” as he ex- 
preſſes himſelf. He complains, that philoſophers have not gone 
up to the ſpring- head, which. would be of © general, and 
excellent uſe for the diſcloſing of natute, and the abridgment 
of art; tho they draw now and then a bucket: of water 
out of the well for ſome particular uſe. I reſpect, no man 
more, this great authority, but I reſpect no authority enough 
to ſubſcribe on the faith of it, to chat Which appears to me 
fantaſtical, as if it were real. Now this ſpring- head of ſcience 
is purely fantaſtical, and the figure conveys, à falſe notion to 
the mind, as figures, employed licentiouſly, are apt to do. The 
great author himſelf! calls theſe © axioms,” which are to: conſti- 
tute his firſt philoſophy, © obſervations.” Such they are pro- 
perly, for there are ſome uniform principles, or uniform im- 
preſſions of the ſame nature to . be- obſerved in very different 
ſubjects, ** una eademque naturae veſtigia aut ſignacula diver- 
fis materiis & ſubjectis impreſſa. Theſe obſervations, there- 
« fore, when they are ſufficiently verified and well aſtabliſhed; 
may be properly applied in diſcourſe, or writing, from one ſub- 
ject to another. But I apprehend that when they are ſo applied, 
they ſerve rather to illuſtrate a propoſition than to diſcloſe 
© nature, or to & abridge art. They may have a better foun- 
dation than ſimilitudes, and compariſons more looſely, and mort 
ſuperficially made. They may compare realities, not appear 
ances; things that nature has made alike, not things that ſeem 
only to have ſome relation of this kind in our imaginations. 
But ſtill they are compariſons, of things diſtinct, and indepen- 
dent. They do not lead us to things; but things that are 
lead us to make them. He who poſſeſſes two ſciences, and 
the ſame will be often true of arts, may find in certain ref] 

a ſimilitude between them, becauſe he poſſeſſes both. If 1 

3 3 
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did not poſſeſs both, He Would be fed by neither to the acquifi- 
tion of the other. Buch obſervations"are effects, not trieans of 
knowledpe, and therefore to ſuppoſe that any eollection of them 
can conſtitute a ſcience of an e higher Rage,” "from whenet 
we may reaſon . a priorr” down to lars, is, I preſume, to 
ſuppoſe ſomething very groundleſs, and very ace at beſt to 
the advancement of Woche A pretended ſcience of this 
kind muſt” be barren” of knowledge,” and may be fruitful of 
error, as the Perfian magic was, if it proceeded on the faint 
analogy that may be diſcovered between phi hes,” and politics, 

and deduced the rules of civil government f m what the pro- 
feſſors of it obſerved of the o ations, and works of nature 
in the material world. The very ſpecimen of their magic, 

which my Lord Bacon” has given, would be ſufficient to ee 
way Is here VEN” to his VOTIVE.” TIS eee 


b us Gael this head by'onienitloning” tro eine 
others, which he brings to explain the better what he 


among 
means by his firſt philoſophy. ' The firſt is this axiom +, © if 


e to unequals you add equals, all will be unequal.” This, 
he ſays, is an © axiom of juſtice, as well as of mathematics,” 
and he aſks whether there is not'a © true coineidence between 
« commutative, and diſtributive juſtice, and arithmetical, and 
geemetrieal proportion ?” But would aſk in my turn, whe- 
ther che certainty chat any arithmetician, or geotmetrician has 
of thearithmetical, or geometrical truth, will lead him to diſ- 
cover Mils coineidenee 5 I aſk whether the maſt profound law- 
yer, h never heard, perhaps, this axiom, would be led to it 
by his notions of commutative, and diſttibittive juſtice? Cer- 
tainly not. He Who is well killed in arithmetic, 1 
and in juriſprudence, may obſerve, perhaps, this uniformity of 

8 1 2 natural 
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natural principle or impreſſion; becauſe he is ſo ſkilled; tho to 
ſay the truth it he not very obvious: but he will not have de- 
rived his knowledge of it from any ſpring-head of a firſt phi- 


loſophy, from any ſcience of an *« higher flage” a ice 
tic, genunstey, and juriſprudence. Ain 


: 


Tur ſecond example. is this ae Yip: that ches Jeſtems uad 
« of things is prevented by the reduction of them to their! firſt 
0 principles. This rule is faid to hold in religion, in phy- 
ſics, and in politics, and MachiavEL is quoted for having eſta- 
bliſhed it in the laſt of theſe. Now, tho this axiom be gene- 
rally, it is not univerſally, true; and to ſay nothing of . — 
it will not be hard to produce, i in contradiction to it, examples 
of religious, and civil inſtitutions, that would have periſhed if 
they had been kept ſtrictly to their firſt principles, * that 
have been ſupported by departing more or leſs from them. It 
may ſeem juſtly matter of wonder, that the author of; «the 
« advancement of learning” ſhould eſpouſe this maxim in re- 
ligion, and politics, as el as phyſics, ſo abſolutely, and that 
he ſhould place it as an axiom. of his firſt philoſophy rela- 
tively to the three, ſince he could nat. do it without falling into 
the abuſe he condemns ſo much in his ( organum novum g 

the abuſe philoſophers are guilty of when they ſuffer the mind 
to riſe too faſt, as it is apt to do, from particulars to remote, and 
general axioms. That the author of the... political. diſcourſes? 
ſhould fall into this abuſe, is not at all 3 . The ſame 
abuſe runs through all his writings, in which, — ng many wiſe, 
and many wicked reflections, and precepts, he eſtabliches fre- 
quently general maxims, or rules of conduct on a few parti 
cular examples, and eee on a Age Nr ere Upon the 
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a * Interitus rei arcetur per reductionem eius ad principia. 


> —ut intellectus à particularibus ad axiomata remota, et quaſi generaliflima, 
——- {aliat, et volet. | 
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whole matter, one of theſe axioms communicates no know 
ledge but that Which we muſt have before we can know the 
axiom, and the other may betray us into great error when we 
apply it to uſe; and action One is unprofitable, the other 
dangerous; and the philoſophy, which admits them as prin- 
ciples of general e deſerves ill to be reputed phi- 
loſophy. It would have been juſt as uſeful, and much more 
fate; to alniit' into this — of axioms, thoſe ſelf-evi- 
dent, and neceſſary truths alone, of which we have an im- 
mediate perception, ſince they are not confined to any ſpecial 
parts of / ſcience, but are common to ſeveral; or to all. Thus 
theſe profitable axioms; „ what is, is; the whole is bigger 
ce than a part, and divers others, might ſetve to enlarge the 


ſpring-head of a firſt philoſophy, and be of excellent uſe in: 
arguing” ex rene et wee a | 
SH A. L353 
Ir you aſk me now; whe: I videoſtland! thei 105 a Gil Phi 
foſophy.2 My anſwer will be ſuch as I ſuppoſe you already” 
prepared to receive. I underſtand by a firſt philoſophy, that 
which deſerves the firſt place on account · of the dignity, and im- 
poreguice of it's objects, te natural theology or theiſm, and natural 
religion or ethics. If we conſider the order of the ſciences! 
in their riſe, and en the firſt place belongs to natural 
philoſop by, the mother of them all, or the trunk of the tree 
of knowledge, out of Which, and in proportion to which, like 
fo many branches, they all grow. Theſe branches F pread 
wide, and bear even fruits of different kinds. But the ſap: 
that made them ſhoot; and makes them flouriſh, riſes from 
the root through the trunk, and their productions are varied ac- 
cording to the variety of ſtrainers; through which it flows. In- 
plain terms, I ſpeak not here of ſupernatural, or revealed 
ſcience, _ therefore, I fay, that all ſcience, if it be real, 


muy riſe from below, and from our. own. level. It cannot 
L = deſcendl 
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deſcend from above, nor from. ſuperior ſyſtems of being and 
knowledge, Izuth of. . is truth f . and 
therefore rea alon ſearches after them in one of theſe ſcencs, 
where both are: to be found iy v6 and are within our 
reach; whilſt imagination hopes y to find them in ano- 
ther, where both of them are to be found, but ſurely not by 
us. The notices we receive from without concerning the be- 
ings that ſurround us, and the inward conſciouſneſs we have 
of our own, are the foundations, and the true criterions too, of 
all the knowledge we acquire of body and of mind; and 
body and mind are objects alike of — philoſophy. We 
aſſume commonly that they are two diſtinct ſubſtances. Be it 
ſo. They are al united, and blended, as it were, together, 
in one human nature: and all natures, We or not, fall with 
in the province of natural philoſophy. On the hypotheſis in- 
deed that body and ſoul are two diſtinct ſubſtances, one of 
which ſubſiſts after the diſſolution of the other, certain men 
who have taken the whimſical title of metaphyſicians, as if 
they had ſcience beyond the bounds of nature, or of nature 
dilcorerable by others, have taken likewiſe to themſelves 
the doctrine of mind, and have leſt that of - under 
the name of ph ylics,- to a ſuppoſed. inferior order 0 
phers. But js right of theſe ſtands good; for all the Know- 
ledge that can 1 acquired about mind, or the unextended 
ſubRance of the Carteſians, muſt. be ac quired, like that about 
body, or the extended ſubſtance, within the bounds of their 
province, and by the means they employ, particular K 
ments and obſervations. Nothing can be true Y mind, any: - 
more. than, of bedy, that is pi". Fo to theſe; and an Pk 

tellectual ky pothefa, which is not ſupported by the intellectual 
phacnomena, is, at leaſt, as ridiculous as a corporeal hypo- 
theſis which is not gran by 4 the F ien 
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| 1. 1 have ſaid, chiss much in this place e del, 
philoſophy, it has not been without a. reaſon. I Tbsalider 
theology, and ethics as the firſt of ſeiences in pre- eminence of 
rank. But I conſider the conſtant contemplation of nature, - 
hy which I mean the whole ſyſtem of God's works, as ſar as it 
lies open to us, as the common ſpring of all ſciences, and 
even of theſe. What has been ſaid, agreeably to this notion, 
ſeems to me evidently true; and yet metaphyſical divines and 
philoſophers proceed in direct 'GontradiQion'to it, and have 
thereby, if I miſtake not, bewildered themſelves and a great 
part of mankind, in ſueh inextricable labyrinths' of hypothe- 
tical reaſoning, that few. men can find their way 1 5 and 
none can find it forward into the road of truth. To dwell long, 
and on ſome points always, in particular knowledge, tires the 
patience of theſe; impetuous philoſophers. They fly to gene- 
rals. To conſider, e even the minuteſt phaenomena 
of body and mind mortifies their pride. Rather than creep 
up ſlowly, à poſteriori, to a little general knowledge, they 
Cor at once as far, and as high, as imagination can carry them. 
From thence they deſcend again armed with ſyſtems and argu- 
ments à priori, and e how theſe: agree, or claſh 
with: the Cd io OO 111 en owt on man 
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Ir ig this EA bare A 1 
thod of beginning our ſearch truth, out Fr the bounds of 


human os d or of it beyond them, that has 
corrupted: natural theology, and natural religion in all ages. 
They have been corrupted to ſuch a degree, that it is grown; 
and was ſo long ſince, as neceſſary to plead the cauſe of God, 
if I may; uſe; this eſſion after SzxE CA, againſt the div ne, 
e the atheiſt; to aſſert his exiſtence * the latter, 
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to defend his attributes againſt the former, and to juſtify his 
providence againſt both; To both, a fileche on humble 
theiſt might ſay very properly, make no difference between 
you on many occaſions; becauſe it is indifferent *, whether 
you deny, or defame the ſupreme Being; ; nay, Pro r ARO, 


tho little orthodox in theology, was not in the wrong, 2 
when he declared the laſt to be the wort. 28 (410 ae | 


5 3 0 215 


In treating the ſubjects ede 00 I Gall write ragfos in 
theſe letters, or eflays, it will be therefore neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
genuine and pure theiſm, from the unnatural, and profane 
mixtures of human imagination; * what we can know of 
God, from what we cannot know.“ This is the more ne- 
ceſſary too; becauſe, whilſt true and falle notions about God 
and religion are blended together in our minds, under one ſpe- 
cious name of ſcience, the falſe are more likely to make men 
doubt of the true, as it often happens, than to perſuade men 
that they are true themſelves. Now in order to this purpoſe, 
nothing can be more effectual than to go to the root of error, 
of that primitive error which encourages our curioſity, ſuſtains 
our pride, fortiſies our prejudices, and gives pretence to de- 
luſion. This primitive error conſiſts in the high opinion we 
are apt to entertain of the human mind, tho it holds, in truth, 
a very low rank in the intellectual ſyſtem. To cure this error, 
we need only turn our eyes inward, and contemplate impar- 
tially what paſſes there from the infancy to the maturity of the 
mind. Thus it will not be difficult, and thus alone it is poſs 
ſible, to diſcover the true nature of buman: knowledge, how 


far it extends, how 11 It is teal, and pee and how 190 be- 
eine to be fantaſtical. fot 6 Pot 055 en adD 
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| «ſkits an enquiry, if it it cannot chock the amen nor 
humble the pride of metaphyſicians, may ſerve to undeceive 


others. 
* Utrum deum neges an infames, 
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| others.” Locks. piitſted” it. He grotnded all he taught on the 
phaenomena of nature, He appealed to. the Erlen and 
conſcious Egon lege 6 cyery, one, "ind rendered alt he ad- 
vanced' intelligi ible. Ezivhitz, bad of the Vaineſt, and moſt 
chimerical cal that Ever got a tatme in phitofophy, and who 
is often o unintelligible, Ke tio mart ought to Believe he, un- 
derftood himſelf, cenfured Evers ds fap&ficiat phitofo; pher. 
What Has happened? The philoſophy of one bal forced it's 
way into general approbation : that of che other has carried no 
convidtion, and Farce an information to thoſe who have 
miſpent their time about it. To ſpeak the. truth, tho it may 
feern” a paradox, our. ' EnowlTedg: E on many fabjects, an 
ticularly on thoſe. which we 8 here, muſt be ſuper 1 
to be real.” This Is the condition of homanity. We are 
placed, as it were, in an intellectual twilight, where. we dil. 
cover. bur few things clearly, and none ie, and yet ſce 
juft enough. to tempt us . 125 hope of making better and 
more di coveries, Thus attered, men puſh, their Enquiries 
oh. and may be properly enou R cotpa wed to Ixiox, Who 
ee imag . At had TE, in bo arms | Wilt he embraced « 
64 ood... 3 er 
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to ſecure us from falling .. es error; and if there 1 is any ſub- 
i jet upon which we ſhoufd” be ol? of our, £ guard” hain” error, b, 
it 8, urely that whithT have called here the 2 ' firſt philoſoj phy.” 
God is tid from us in the maß jelty of his nature, A dhe = 
tle we diſtover of Him, muſt 125 fee by the light that 
reflected from his world, Gut of this lig hk, therefore, 55 
ſhould never go in, our enquiries and e Kah his 
nature, His attributes, ane the order of his W and 
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yet upon theſe ſubjects, men depart the furtheſt from it, nay, 
they who depart the furtheſt, are the beſt heard by the bulk 
of mankind. The leſs men know, the more they believe that 
they know. Belief paſſes in their minds for knowledge : and 
the very circumſtances, which ſhould beget doubt, produce in- 
creaſe of faith. Every glittering apparition that is pointed out 
to them, in the vaſt wild of imagination, paſſes for a reality: 
and the more diſtant, the more confuſed,” the more incompre- 
henſible it is, the more ſublime it is iced. He who ſhould 
attempt to ſhift theſe ſcenes of airy viſion, for thoſe of real 
knowledge, might expect to be treated with ſcorn and anger, 
by the whole theological, and metaphyſical tribe, the maſters, 
and the ſcholars. He would be diſpiſed. as a plebean philoſo- 
pher, and railed at as an infidel. It would be ſounded high, 
that he debaſed human nature, Which has a cognation, fo the 
reverend and learned doctor Copworrn calls it, with the di- 
vine, that the foul of man, immaterial and immortal by it's na- 
ture, was made to contemplate higher and nobler objects than 
this ſenſible world, and even than itſelf; ſince it was made to 
contemplate God, and to be united to Bim. In ſuch clamor 
as this, the voice of truth and of reaſon would be drowned, 
and with both of them on his ſide, he who oppoſed it We 
make many enemies, and few converts. Nay, I am apt to 
think, that ſome of theſe; if he made any, would ſay to him, 
as ſoon as the gaudy viſions of error were diſpelled, and till ; 
they were accuſtomed to the ſimplicity of truth, pol me: 
ec occidiſtis.”” Prudence forbids me, therefore, to write. as I 
think to the world, whilſt friendſhip nr me to write other- 
wiſe to you. I have been a martyr of ron. in politics, and 
have no vocation to be ſo in philoſoph -:; 'ts | ob þ 


"Bis this 4 another S 80 which Ae more re- 
gard, becauſe it is of a public nature, and becauſe the c 
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mon intereſts of ſociety may be affected by it. Truth and 
falſhood, knowledge and ignorance, revelations of the Creator, 
inventions of the creature, dictates of reaſon, ſallies of enthu- 
ſiaſm, have been blended ſo long together in our ſyſtems of 
theology, that it may be thought dangerous to ſeparate them; 
leſt by attacking ſome parts of theſe ſyſtems we ſhould ſhake 
the whole. It may be thought that error, itſelf, deſerves to 
be reſpected on this account, and that men who are deluded 
for their good, ſhould be deluded on. 


Sour ſuch reflections as theſe it is probable that ERas Ns 
made, when he obſerved in one of his letters to MRLANCT HORN, 
that PrAro, dreaming of a philoſophical commonwealth; faw 
the impoſſibility of governing the multitude without deceiving 
them. Let not chriſtians lye, fays this great divine, but 
let it not be thought neither, that every truth ought to be 
© thrown out to the vulgar.“ Non expedit omnem veri- 
« tatem prodere vulgo.  Scatvoia and Varro were more 
explicit than Exasmus, and more reaſonable than PLA ro. They 
held not only that many truths were to be concealed from the 
vulgar, but that it was expedient the vulgar ſhould believe 
many things that were falſe,” They diſtinguiſhed at the fame 
time very rightly, between the regard due to religions already 
eſtabliſhed, and the conduct to be held in the eſtabliſiment of 
them. The Greek aſſumed, that men could not be governed by 
truth, and erected on this prineiple a fabulous theology. The 
Romans were not of the ſame opinion. Vakio declared ex- 
preſsly, that if he had been to frame a new inſtitution, he 
would have framed” it ex naturae potius formula.“ But 
they both thought that things evidently falſe might deſerve 
an outward reſpect, hen they are interwoven into a ſyſtem of 
government. This outward reſpect every good citizen will 
ſhew them in ſuch a caſe, and: they can claim no more in any. 
; -— it 2 3 He 
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g will not propagate theſe errors, but he will be equtious 
aw he PEAPASAIFY: FYSR tpk in oppolation ta them. tilt 


Tatze has been much paiſe made about free thinking, and 
men haye-been animated, in the conteſt, by a ſpixit chat be- 
games neither the character of diyines, nor that of gad ei : 
tizens; by an arbitrary tyrannigal ſpirit under the maſk of x6+ 
A ions zeal, ane by a pieſumptuous, factions ſpirit under that 

liberty. If the firſt could prevail, they would eſtabliſh im- 
| vlicit belief and blind obedience, and an inquiſition to maintain 
this abject ſexvitude. Tg, aflext Antipodes might become once 
more as heretical as c e ar. pelagianiſm: and men might be 
dragged to the 1555 of ſo ly office, like ee for 
ſaying they ſeen log in fact they had ſeen, and what 
every ong elſe that pleaſed might fee. If the ſecond could 
prevail, they would, deſtroy at once the general influence of 
religion, by ſhaking the foundations of it Which education had 
laid. Theſe are wide extremes. Is there no middle path in. 
N reaſonable man and. a god cixizen mage ms Nis 
ſteps? [ think there 1 WD bu ae e, ft, 
1 


Every one has an und. louhted ri ght to think — i nah 11 
is the duty, of every one to do ſo, as far as he has the neceſſary 
means, and opportunities. This duty too is in no caſe 0 in 
cumbent on him, as in thoſe that — what I call, the ft 

philoſophy. They who have neither means nor opportunities 
of this ſort; muſt brace their opinions to authority: and tao 
what authority can they reſign themſelves ſo orgpetltn, and ſo 
ſafely as to that of the laws, and, conſtitution, of their country 3 
In general nothing can be more; ahſurd than to take opinions, 
of the greateſt, moment, and ſuch. as concern us; the ' maſk inti=: 
mately, on truſt, But there is no help againſt it in many par- 
ticular caſes. T hings the moſt. abſurd. i in ſpeculation become 


3 | neceſſary 
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as. in practice. Such is the human conſtitution, and 
reaſon excuſes them on the account of this neceſſity. Reaſon 
does even a little more; and it is all ſhe can do. She gives 
the beſt direction poſſible to the abſurdity. Thus ſhe des 
thoſe who muſt believe becauſe they cannot know; to believe 
in the laws of their country, and conform their opinions and 
practice to thoſe of their anceſtors, to thoſe of CokxuxcAN ius, 
of Scirio, of ScakvolA, not to thoſe of een of. Canans: 
runs, 0 nnen 2. 11 


Bur now the; yas reaſon * gives this direction to ſuch 
men as theſe will give a very contrary direction to thoſe who- 
have the means, and opportunities the others want! Far from. 
adviſing them to ſubmit to this mental bondage, ſhe will ad- 
viſe them ta employ their whole induſtry, to exert the utmoſt 
freedom of thought, and to reſt on no authority but her's, 
that is their πꝰ]n ni. She will ſpeak to them in the language of 
the Soufys, a ſect of philoſophers in Perſia, that travellers- 
have mentioned. Doubt, ſay theſe wiſe and honeſt free 
e thinkers, is the key of knowledge. He who never doubts, 
<< never examines. He who never examines, diſcovers nothing. N 
«© He who diſcovers nothing, is blind, and will remain fo. 
« If you find no reaſon to doubt concerning the opinions 

N your fathers, keep to them, they will be ſuſficient for 
C you. IN you find any reaſon to doubt concerning them, 
c ſeek the — B n. care not to diſturb che minds 
« 1 cther: men. oh vt 


ji us proceed agrecably RY e e 
truth, but ſeek. it quietly as well as freely. Let us not ima- 
gine, like ſome who are called eee e that every man, 
* can think and judge for himſelf, as he has a right to do 

has 
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has. et a right of ſpeaking, any more than of acting 
according to the full freedom of his thoughts. The freedom 

belongs to him as a rational creature. He lies under ee re- 
aint as A member. of ſociety. foo 


blk the religion we profeſs inane 3 more than ar- 
dialen of faith, and points of doctrine clearly revealed to us in 
the goſpel, we might be obliged to renounce our natural 
freedom of thought in favor of this ſupernatural authority. 
But ſince it is notorious that a certain order of men, who call 
themſelves the church, have been employed to make and pro- 
pagate a theological ſyſtem of their own, which they call 
chriſtianity, from the days of the apoſtles, and even from theſe 
days incluſively; it is our duty to examine, and analyze the 
whole, that we may diſtinguiſn what is divine from what is 
human; adhere to the firſt implicitly, and aſcribe to the _ 
BO more authority than the word of man deſerves; 7:11 6 22G 
Such an examination is the more, e neceſſary to. be lad 
by every one who is concerned for the truth of his religion, and 
far the honor of chriſtianity, becauſe the firſt preachers of it were 
not, and they who.preach it ſtill are not agreed about many of 
the/moſt important points of their ſyſtem ; becauſe the con- 
troverſies raiſed. by theſe men have baniched union, peace, and 
charity out of. the chriſtian world; and becauſe ſome parts of 
the ſyſtem favour ſo much of ſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſm, that 
all the prejudices of education, and the whole weight of civaF 
and eccleſiaſtical power can hardly keep them in credit, Thele 
conſiderations deſerve the more attention, becaufe nothing can 
be more true than what PLuT Axch ſaid of old, and my Lord 
Bacox has faid ſince; one, that * ſuperſtition,” and the nas. : 
that © vain controverſies” are principal cauſes of atheiſm. 
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INEITnER ——_ nor defire 60 00 any public eon made 
of the preſent ſyſtem of chriſtianity, I ſhould fear an attempt 
to alter the eſtabliſhed religion as much as they who have the 
moſt bigot attachment to it, and for reaſons as good as theirs, 
tho not entirely the ſame. I ſpeak. only of the duty of every 
private man to examine for himſelf, which. would. have an im- 
mediate. good effect relatively to himſelf, and might have in 
time a good effect relatively to the public, ſince it would diſ- 
poſe the minds of men to a greater indifference about theolo- 
gical diſputes, which are the diſgrace of e and have 
been the ae ok, the world. 


Wua, you. tell me that . judgment maſt-fubmit to the 
eſtabliſhed authority of “ fathers” and „ councils?” My an- 
ſwer ſhall be that the fathers ancient, and modern, in coun- 
cils, and out of them, have clad - that immenſe ſyſtem of. 
ce artificial theology; by which genuine chriſtianity. is per- 
verted, and in which it is loſt. Theſe © fathers” are fathers” 
of the. worſt ſort, ſuch as contrive to keep their children in a. 
perpetual ſtate of infancy, that; they may. exerciſe perpetual, 
and abſolute dominion over them. Quo magis regnum in 
e illos, exerceant pro ſua libidine ?. I call their theology 
« artificial,” becauſe it is in a multitude of inſtances 50 | 
able neither to the religion of nature, nor to goſpel chriſti · 
anity, but often repugnant to both, tho ſaid to be ounded on. 
them. I ſhall have occaſion to mention ſeveral ſuch. inſtan- 
ces in the. courſe of theſe little eſſays. Here I will only ob- 
ſerve, that if it be hard to conceive how any thing ſo abſurd 
as the pagan theology ſtands. repreſented. by the fathers who. 
wrote againſt it, and as it really was, could ever gain credit 
n rational creatures, it is full as hard t to conceive how the- 
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artificial theology we ſpeak of could ever prevail, not only 
in ages of ignorance, but in the moſt enhghtened. There is a 
letter of St. Ausrix, wherein he fays *, that he was aſhamed 
of himſelf when he refuted the opinions of the former, and 
that he was aſhamed of mankind when he eonſidered that fuch 
-abſurdities were received, and defended. The reffections might 
be retorted on the ſaint, fince he broached, and defended doc- 
trines as unworthy of the fupreme all-perfe& Being, as thoſe 
which the heathens taught concerning their fictitious, and in- 
ferior gods. Is it neceffary to quote any other than that, by 
which we are taught that God has created numbers of men 
for no purpoſe but to damn them? © Quiſquis praedeſtinationis 
doctrinam invidia gravat +,” ſays Carvin, © aperte maledicit 
deo.“ Let us fay © Quiſquis praedeſtinationis doctrinam 
aſſerit, blaſphemat. Let us not impute ſuch cruel injuſtice 
to the all- perfect Being. Let Paul, and Aus rr, and Car- 
vin, and all thoſe who teach it be anſwerable for it alone. 
You may bring © fathers and “ councils” as eyidences in the 
cauſe of artificial theology: but © reaſon*” muſt be the judge, 
and all I contend for is, that ſhe ſhould be ſo in the breaſt of 
every chriſtian that can appeal to her tribunal. 


Will you tell me that even fuch a private examination of 
the chriſtian ſyſtem as J propoſe that every man, who is able 
to make it, ſhould make for himſelf, is unlawful, and that if 
any doubts ariſe in our minds concerning religion, we muff 
have recourſe for the ſolution of them to ſome of that holy 
«. order” which was inſtituted by God Himſelf, and wicht Has 
been continued by the impoſition of hands in every chrifffars 
ſociety from the apoſtles” down to thie preſent ®elergy 


jam pudet me iſta refellere cum eos non puduerit iſta ſentire. Cum verò 


auſi ſinttetiam defendere, &c. 
T Cal. Inf. lib. 3. C. 21. 
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My aer ſhall be ſhortly this, it is repug naht to all the 
ideas of wiſdom and goodneſs to believe that the univerſal 
terms of ſalvation are — by the means of one order of 
men alone, and that they continue to be ſo even after they 
have been publiſhed to all nations. Some of your directors 
will tell you, that whilſt Chriſt was on earth, the apoſtles 
were the church, that he was the biſhop of it, that afterwards 
the admiſſion of men into this order was approved, and con- 
firmed by viſions and other divine manifeſtations, and that 
theſe wonderful proofs of God's interpoſition at the ordina- 
tions, and conſecrations of preſpyters, and biſhops laſted even 
in the time of St. Cyrkrax, that is, in the middle of the 
third century. It is pity that they laſted no longer for the 
honor of the church, and for the conviction of thoſe who do 
not ſufficiently reverence the religious ſociety. Tt were to be 
wiſhed perhaps, that ſome of the ſecrets of electricity were 
improved enough to be piouſly, and uſefully applied to this 
purpoſe. If we beheld a Sxzcinan, or divine preſence, like 
the flame of a taper, on the heads of thoſe who receive the 
impoſition of hands, we might believe that they receive the 
Holy Ghoſt” at the ſame # ou But as we have no reaſon 
to believe what ſuperſtitious, tales or lying men, ſuch 
as Crean himſelf was, reported formerly, that they might 
eftabliſh the proud pretenſions of the clergy ;- fo we have no 
reaſon to believe that five men of this order have any more 
of the divine ſpirit in our time, after they are ordained, than 
they had before. It would be a farce to provoke laughter, | 
if there was no ſuſpicion of prophanation in it, to ſee them 
gravely lay hands'on one another, and bid one another recerve 


the Holy Rose 


Wirt you tell me finally, in oppoſition to what * been 
ſaid, and that you may anticipate what remains to be faid, that 
Vol. III. 1 | laymen 
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laymen are not only unauthorized, but quite unequal without 
the aſſiſtance of divines to the taſk I propoſe? If you do, 
I ſhall make no ſcruple to tell you, in return, that laymen 
may be, if they pleaſe, in every reſpec as fit, and are in one 
important reſpect more fit than divines to go through this 
examination, and to judge for themſelves upon it. We ſay 
that the ſcriptures, concerning the divine authenticity of which 
all the profeſſors of chriſtianity agree, are the ſole criterion.of 
chriſtianity, You add tradition, concerning which there may 
be, and there is much diſpute, We have then a certain inva- 
riable rule, whenever the ſcriptures ſpeak. plainly. Whenever. 
they do not ſpeak* ſo, we have this comfortable affurance; . 
that doctrines, which no body underſtands, are revealed to no 
body, and are therefore improper objects of human enquiry: 
We know too, that if we receive the explanations and com- 
mentaries of theſe dark ſayings from the clergy, we take 
the greateſt part of our religion from the word of, man; 
not from the word of God. Tradition indeed, however 
derived, is not to be totally rejected; for if it was, how 
came the canon of the ſcriptures, even of the goſpels, 
to be fixed? How was it conveyed down to us? 'Tradi- 
tions of general facts, and general propoſitions plain and 
uniform may be of ſome authority and uſe. But particular, 
anecdotical traditions, whoſe. original authority is unknown, 
or juſtly ſuſpicious, and that have acquired only an appearance 
of generality, and notoriety, becauſe they have been frequently, 
and boldly repeated from age to age, deſerve no more regard, 
than doctrines evidently added to the ſcriptures under pretence 
of explaining, and commenting them, by men as fallible as 
ourſelves. We may receive the ſcriptures, and be perſuaded 
of their authenticity on the faith of eccleſiaſtical tradition; 
but it ſeems to me, that we may reject, at the ſame time; all 


the artificial theology which has been raiſed on theſe ſcriptures 
by 
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by doctors of the church, with as much right as they receive 
the Old Teſtament on the authority of jewiſh ſcribes, and 
doQors, whilſt they reject the oral law, and all rabinical lite- 
rature. ; | 


Hg who examines on ſuch principles as theſe, which are 
comformable to truth and reaſon, may lay aſide at once the 
immenſe volumes of fathers, and councils, of ſchoolmen, 
caſuiſts, and controverſial writers, which have perplexed the 
world ſo long. Natural religion will be to ſuch a man no 
longer intricate ;' revealed religion will be no longer myſte- 
rious, nor the word of God equivocal. Clearneſs and pre- 
ciſion are two great excellencies of human laws. How 
much more ſhould we expect to find them in the law of 
God? They have been baniſhed from thence by artificial the- 
ology ; and he who is deſirous to find them muſt baniſh the 
profeſſors of it from his councils, inſtead of conſulting them. 
He. muſt ſeek for genuine chriſtianity with that ſimplicity of 
_ ſpirit, with which it is taught in the goſpel by Chriſt himſelf. 
He muſt do the very reverſe of what has been done by the 
perſons you adviſe him to conſult. 


You ſee that I have ſaid what has been ſaid on a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that however obſcure theology may be, the chriſtian 
religion is extremely plain, and requires no great learning, 
nor deep meditation to develope it. But if it was not fo 
plain, if both theſe were neceſſary to develope it, is great 
learning the monopoly of the clergy ſince the reſurrection of 
letters, as a little learning was before that aera ? Is deep me- 
ditation, and juſtneſs of reaſoning confined to men of that 
order by a peculiar and excluſive privilege ? In ſhort, and 
to alk a queſtion which experience will decide, have theſe 
men, who boaſt that they are appointed by God to be the 
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interpreters of his ſecret will, to repreſent his perſon, and 
anſwer in his name, as it were, out of the ſanQuary *, have 
theſe men, I ſay, been able in more than ſeventeen centuries, 
to eſtabliſh an uniform ſyſtem of revealed religion, for natural 
religion never wanted their help, among the civil ſocieties of 
chriſtians, or even in their own +? They do not ſeem to have 
aimed at this deſirable end. Divided as they have always 
been, they have always ftudied in order to believe $ and 
to take upon truſt, or to find matter of diſcourſe, or to 
contradit and confute, but never to conſider impartially, 
nor to uſe a free judgment. On the contrary, they who 
have attempted to uſe this freedom of judgment have been 
conſtantly, and cruelly perſecuted by them. 


Tu firſt ſteps towards the eſtabliſhment of artificial 
theology, which has paſſed for chriſtianity ever fince, were 
enthufiaſtical. They were not heretics alone, who delight- 
ed in wild allegories, and the pompous jargon of myſtery. 
They were the orthodox fathers of the firſt ages, they were 
the diſciples of the apoſtles, or the ſcholars of their diſciples ; 
for the truth of which I may appeal to the epiſtles, and other 
writings of theſe men that are extant, to thoſe of C:.8Mens, 
of I6NnaT1vus, or of IRENAEVs, for inſtance, and to the viſions 


of Hermes that have ſo near a reſemblance to the productions 
of BuNyaN. 


Tas next ſteps of the fame kind were rhetorical. They 
were made by men who declaimed much, and reaſoned ill, 
but who impoſed on the imaginations of others by the heat of 
their own, by their hyperboles, their exaggerations, the acri- 
mony of their ſtyle, and their violent invectives. Such were 

| the 


N. B. I chuſe to borrow theſe expreſſions from Carvin, in order to ſhew how: 
much they aſcribe who are ſuppoſed to aſcribe the leaſt to this order. n 


Tear . e. . $ Bacon's Eſſays. 
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the CHR VSOS TOS the Jezous, an Fikanius, a Cram, and 
moſt of the fathers. | | 


Tux laſt of the ſteps I ſhall | mention were Wiel and 
theſe were made very opportunely, and very advantageouſly 
for the church, and for artificial theolog gy. Abſurdity in ſpe- 
culation and ſuperſtition in practice had been cultivated fo 
long, and were become ſo groſs, that men began to ſee through» 
the veils that had been - thrown over them, as ignorant as 
thoſe ages were. Then the ſchoolmen aroſe. I need not diſ- 
play their character, it is enough known. This only I will 
fay, that having very few materials of knowledge, and much 
fubtilty of wit, they wrought up ſyſtems of 4 on the little 
they knew; and invented an art, by the help of AzistorLE, not 
of enlarging, but of puzzling knowedge with technical terms, 
with definitions, diſtinctions, and ſylogiſms merely verbal: 
they taught what they could not explain, evaded what they 
could not anſwer, and he who had the moſt {kill in this art, 
might put to ſilence, when it came into general uſe, the man. 
who was conſciouſly certain that he had truth, and reaſon on. 


his fade. 


Tue 3 of the ſchools laſted cl "RP e ee, 
letters. But as ſoon as real knowledge was enlarged, and the 
conduct of the underſtanding better underſtood, it fell into 
contempt. The advocates of artificial theology have had, 
ſince that time, a very hard taſk. They have been obliged to 
defend in the light what was impoſed. in the dark, and to ac- 
quire knowledge to juſtify ignorance. They were drawn to it 
with reluctancy. But learning, that grew up among the laity, 
and controverſies with one another, made this unavoidable, 
which was not eligible, on the principles of eccleſiaſtical policy. 


ay have done with. . new arms, all that great parts, 
1 great 
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great pains, and great zeal could do under ſuch diſadvantages, 
and we may apply to this order, on this occaſion, “ ſi per- 
« gama dextra, &c.” But their Troy cannot be defended, 
irreparable breaches have been made in it. They have im- 
proved in learning and knowledge; but this improvement has 
been general, and as remarkable, at leaſt among the laity as 
among the clergy. Beſides which, it muſt be owned that the 
former have had in this reſpe& a fort of indirect obligation to 
the latter, for whilſt theſe men have fearched into antiquity, 
have improved criticiſm, and almoſt exhauſted ſubtilty, they 
have furniſhed ſo many arms the more to ſuch of the others as 
do not ſubmit implicitly to them, but examine and judge for 
themſelves. By refuting one another when they differ, they 
have made it no hard matter to refute them all when they 
agree: and, I believe, there are few books written to propa- 
gate, or defend the received ' notions of artificial theology, 
which may not be refuted by the books themſelves. I con- 
clude on the whole, that laymen have, or need to have, no 
want of the clergy in examining ; and- analyſing the religion 


they profeſs. 


Bur, I ſaid, that they are in one important reſpe& more 
fit to go through this examination without the help of divines 
than with it. A layman, who ſeeks the truth, may fall inte 
error; but as he can have no intereſt to deceive himſelf, ſo he 
has none of profeſſion to bias his private judgment, any more 
than to engage him to deceive others. Now the clergyman 
lies ſtrongly under this influence in every communion. How 
indeed ſhould it be otherwiſe ? Theology is become one of 
thoſe ſciences which SzNnzca' calls, “ ſcientiae in lucrum exe- 
untes:“ and ſciences, like arts, whoſe object is gain, are, in 
good Engliſh, trades. Such theology is; and men who could 
make no fortune, except the loweſt, in any other, make _ 
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the higheſt in this; for the proof of which aſſertion I might 
produce ſome ſignal inſtances among my lords the biſhops. 
The conſequence has been uniform, for how ready ſoever the 
tradeſmen of one church are to. expoſe the falſe wares, . that is, 
the errors, and abuſes, of another, they never admit that 
there are.any in their own :. and he who admitted this, in ſome 
particular inſtance, would be driven out of the eccleſiaſtical. 
company, as a falſe brother, and one who ſpoiled the trade. 


Tuus it comes to paſs that new ehurches may be. eftabliſk— 
ed by. the diſſentions, but that old ones cannot be reform ed 
by the concurrence, of the clergy, There is no compoſition 
to be made with this order of men. He, who does not be- 
lieve all they teach in eyery communion, is reputed nearly as 
criminal, as he who believes no part of it. He who cannot 
aſſent to the. athanaſian creed, of which archbiſhop TIILOT SON 
ſaid, as I have heard, that he wiſhed we were well rid, would 
receive no better quarter than an atheiſt from the generality 
of the clergy. What recourſe now has a man who cannot be 
thus implicit ?. Some. have run into ſcepticiſm, ſome into 
atheiſm, and, for fear of being impoſed on by others, have im- 
poſed on themſelves. The way to avoid theſe. extremes, is- 
that which has been chalked out in this introduction. We 
may think freely, without thinking as licentiouſly as divines . 
do, when they raiſe a ſyſtem of imagination on true founda- - 
tions; or as ſceptics do when they renounce all knowledge; 
or. as atheiſts do when they attempt to demoliſh, the founda- 
tions of all religion, and reject demonſtration. As we think 
for ourſelves, we may keep our thoughts to ourſelves, or, 
communicate them with a due reſerve, and in ſuch a manner 
only, as it may be done without offending the laws of our 


country, and diſturbing the public peace. 
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often, but reaſon always on ſome arbitrary ſuppoſition. 
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I cannor conclude my diſcourſe on this occaſion. better 
than by putting you in mind of a paſſage you quoted to me 
once, with great applauſe, from a ſermon of FosTzs, and 
to this effect: Where myſtery begins, religion ends. The 
apothegme pleaſed me much, and I was glad to hear ſuch a 
truth from any pulpit, ſince it ſhews an inclination, at leaſt, to 
purify chriſtianity from the leaven of artificial theology, which 
conſiſts principally in making things that are very plain myſte- 
rious, and in pretending to make things that are impenetrably 
myſterious very plain, It you continue ſtill of the ſame mind, 
I ſhall have no excuſe to make to you for what I have written, and 
ſhall write. . Our opinions coincide, If you have changed your 
mind, think again, and examine further. You will find that 
it is the modeſt, not the preſumptuous enquirer who makes a 
real, and ſafe progreſs in the diſcovery of divine truths. One 
follows nature, and nature's God, that is, he follows God m 
his works, and in his word; nor preſumes to go further by 
metaphyſical and theological commentaries of his own inven- 
tion, than the two texts, it I may uſe this expreſſion, carry 
him very evidently. They who have done otherwiſe, and 
have affected to diſcover, by a ſuppoſed ſcience derived from 
tradition, or taught in the ſchools, more than they who have 
not ſuch ſcience can diſcover concerning the nature, phy- 
ſical and moral, of the fupreme Being, and concerning the 
ſecrets of his providence, have been either enthufiafts, © or 
knaves, or elſe of that numerous tribe who reaſon well very 


Moc of this character belonged to the heathen divines, and 
it 1s, 1n all it's parts, pecuharly that of the antient fathers, and 
modern doctors of the chriſtian church. The former had rea- 


ſon, but no revelation to guide them; and tho reaſon be al- 
3 | ways 
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ways one, we cannot wonder that different prejudices, and 
different tempers of imagination warped it in them, on ſuch 
ſubjects as theſe, and produced all the extravagancies of their 
deen. The latter had not the excuſe of human frailty to 
make in mitigation of their preſumption. On the contrary, 
the conſideration of this frailty, inſeparable from their nature, 
aggravated their preſumption. They had a much ſurer cri- 
terion than human reaſon, they had divine reaſon, and the 
word of God to guide them, and to limit their enquiries. 
How came they to go beyond this criterion? Many of. the 
firſt preachers were led into it becauſe they preached or writ 
before there was any ſuch criterion eſtabliſhed, in the acceptance 
of which they all agreed; becauſe they preached or Writ in 
the mean time, on the faith of tradition, and on à confi- 
dence that they were Perſons extraordinatily. gifted. Other 
reaſons ſucceeded theſe. Skill in ee not the gift. of 
tongues, ſome knowledge of the jewilh cabala, and ſome of 
ba philoſophy, of Plaro's eſpecially, made them pre- 
ſume to comment, and under that pretence to enlarge the 
ſyſtem of chriſtianity, with as much licenſe as they could hayc 
taken, if the word: of man, . inſtead of the word of God, had 
been concerned, and they had commented the civil, not the 
divine law. They did this ſo copiouſly, that, to give one 
inſtance of it, the expoſition of St. Marr RHE. 's golpel took up 
ninety homelies, and that of St. Joun's. eighty-ſeyen in the 
works of CHR V SOS roοπνιñ which puts me in mind of a puritani 
cal parſon , Who, if 1 miſtake not, for I have never looked 
into the folio finee 1 was a boy and condemned ſometimes to 
read in it, made one hundred and nineteen ſermons on the 


hundred and ae plalm. 


: 


e chriſtians, rene 
gigantic forms through the falſe medium of imagination, and 
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habitual prejudice 3 but were, in truth, as arrant dwarfs in the 
knowledge to which they "pretended, as you and I and all 
the ſons of Adam. The former, however, deſerved ſome ex- 
cuſe: the latter none. The former made a very ill uſe of 
their reaſon, no doubt, when they preſumed to dogmatize about 
the divine nature ; but they deceived no body. What they 
taught, they taught on their own authority, which every other 
man was at liberty to receive, or reject, Which as he approved 

or diſapproved. the doctrine. Chriftians, on the other hand, 
made a very ill uſe of revelation and reaſon both. Inftead of 
employing the ſuperior principle to direct and confine the in- 
ferior, they employed it to ſanctify all that wild imagina- 
tion, the paſſions, and the intereſts of the eccleſiaſtical order 
ſuggeſted. This abuſe of revelation was ſo ſcandalous, that 
whilſt they were building up a ſyſtem of religion, under the 
name of chriſtianity, every one who ſought to ſignalize him- 
felf in the enterprize, th they were multitudes, dragged the 
ſcriptures to his opinion by different interpretations, para- 
phraſes, and comments. Arrus and NesTorIUs both, pre- 
tended that they had it on their ſides: ATaanasius and Cyril 
on theirs. They rendered the word of God ſo dubious, that 
it ceaſed to be a criterion, and they had recourſe to another, 
to councils and the decrees of councils. He mult be very ig- 
norant in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, who does not know by what 
intrigues of the contending factions, for ſuch they were and 
of the worſt kind, theſe decrees were obtained : and yet an opi- 
nion prevailing that the Holy Ghoſt, the ſame divine Spirit who 
dictated the ſcriptures, preſided in theſe aſſemblies and die- 
tated their decrees, their decrees paſſed for infallible diciſions, 
and ſanctified, little by little, much of the ſuperſtition, the 
nonſenſe, and even the blaſphemy which the fathers taught, 
and all the uſurpations of the church. This opinion prevail- 
ed, and influenced the minds of men, ſo powerfully, and fo 
e Jing, 
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| long, that ExAsMUs, who owns, in one of his letters, that the wri- 
tings of OxcoLamrapivs, againſt tranſubſtaatidtion, ſeemed 
ſufficient to ſeduce eyen the elect, ut ſeduci poſſe videantur, 
« etiam electi, declares in another, that nothing hindered him 
from embracing the doctrine of Oxcot. amy AbrUs, but the 
conſent of the church to the other doctrine, © niſi obſtaret 
« conſenſus eccleſiae. Thus artificial theology roſe on the 
demolitions, not on the foundations, of chriſtianity ; 3 was in- 
corporated into it, and became a principal art of it. How 
much it becomes a good chriſtian to diſtinguiſh them in 
his private thoughts, at leaſt, and how unfit even the great- 

eſt, the moſt moderate, and the leiſtianiitious of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical order are to aſſiſt us in making this diſtinction, I have 
endeavoured to ſhew you by reaſon, and by example. 


1 
Ir remains then, that we apply ourſelves to the ſtud of the 
firſt philoſophy r de any other guides than the vag and 
the word of God, In natural religion the clergy are unne- 
ceſſary, in revealed they are dangerous guides. 
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MONG the many cavils that have been deviſed againſt 
A the demonſtrated exiſtence of a firſt, intelligent, ſelf- 
= exiſtent Cauſe of all things, this has been one; that 
things known muſt be anterior to knowledge, and that we 
may as well aſſert that the images of objects we fee re- 
fected made thoſe objects, as that knowledge, or intelligence 
made them. Honnxs is accuſed of reaſoning on this principle 
in his Leviathan, and his book de Cive, by the author of the 
Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe, and his argument in the 
place, where he mentions the notions that reaſon diQates to 
us, concerning the divine attributes, is thus ſtated. © Since 
© knowledge, and intelligence are nothing more in us, than 
« a tumult of the mind, excited by the preſſure of ex- 
«* ternal objects on our organs, we mult not imagine there is 
L | 0 „ any 
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“ any ſuch thing in Cod, theſe being things which depend 
c on natural cauſcs.” Fa Fa C Ithiah this charge a lit- 
tle too haſtily brought, and a little too heavily Ind 80 
will any man who Feads the context. Hoppes having ſaid 
that, when we aſcribe will to God; we muſt not conceive it 
to be in him, what it is in us, but muſt ſuppoſe it to be ſome- 
thing analogous which we cannot conceive, He adds, in 
© like manner when we attribute Ag, and other ſenſations, or 
* knowledge, and intelligence to od, which are in us no- 
«© thing more, than a certain tumult of the mind, excited by 
cc the preſſure of external objects on our organs, we mult 
«« not imagine that any thing like this happens to God.“ I 
am far from ſubſcribing to many notions which Hogzgs, has 
advanced, But ſtill the plain and obvious meaning of this 
paſſage, according to my apprehenſion, is not to deny that 
the ſupreme Being is an intelligent Being, but to diſtinguiſh 
between the Divine and human manner of knowing. If 
Hosszs did not aſſert a diſtinct kind of knowledge, and attri- 
bute © the ſame clearly to God Almighty” upon this occaſion, 
the omiſſion will not ſerve to fix the. brand af atheiſm upon 
him. On the contrary, whateyer his other opinions Were, 
this opinion may be reconciled to the molt orthodox theilm. 
It is more reaſonable, and carries along With it a more be- 
coming revezznce, than the learned writer who makes the oh- 
jection ſhews ; when, like other divines, he ſuppoſes clearly 
by his reflections on this paſſage, and indeed by the whole 
tenor of his writings, that intelligence and „ in 
God are the ſame as intelligence and knowledge in man; that the 
divine differs from the human in degrees, not in kind, and that 
by conſequence if God has not the latter, he: has none at all. 


* 


Azsvsp and impertinent vanity 1 We nm — 
animals to be automates, or we allow, them ine, or we 
3 beſtow 
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beſtow graciouſly upon them, at the utmoſt ſtretch of libera- 
lity, an irrational ſoul, ſomething we know not what, but 
ſomething that can claim no kindred to the human mind. 
We ſcorn to admit them into the ſame claſs of intelligence 
with ourſelves, tho it be obvious, among other obſervations 
eaſy to be made, and tending to the ſame purpoſe, that the 
firſt inlets, and the firſt elements of their knowledge, and of 
ours, are the ſame. But of ourſelves, we think it not too 
much to boaſt that our intelligence is a participation of the di- 
vine intelligence; that the mind of man, like that of God, 
contains in it the ideas of intelligible natures ; that it does not 
riſe from particular to general knowledge, but deſcends from 
univerſals to fingulars; hovers, as it were, aloft over all the 
corporeal univerſe; is independant of the bodies that com- 
poſe it, or proleptical to them, and in the order of nature 
before them. 


Sucn wild notions as theſe, or the magic of ſuch unmean- 
ing ſounds, and articulated air, which the warm imaginations 
of Aſia and Africa firſt produced, have been ecchoed down to 
the preſent age, and have been propagated with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs even in our northern and cold climates, that the heads of 
many reverend perſons have been turned by a praeternatural 
fermentation of the brain, or a philoſophical delirium. None 
has been ſo more, I think, ſince the days of the latter plato- 
niſts, and the reign of the ſchoolmen who may be called pro- 
perly the latter peripatetics, than that of the divine I have 
juſt now quoted. He read too much to think enough, he ad- 
mired too much to think freely, and it is impoſſible to forbear 
wiſhing that he had taken due notice of a paſſage in TuLLy's 
Offices, © Ne ut quidam Graeca verba inculcantes jure optimo 
<« rideamur.” Greek phraſeology was in faſhion among the 
Romans, as well as Greek phibelepih, in TuLLy's days, and 
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it is reaſonable to believe that many things paſſed then under 
a Greek varniſh,” that would not have paſſed ſo well in mere 
Latin ; juſt as we may obſerve, that many things have paſſed 
by the help of Greek and Latin among us, that would not 
have paſſed ſo well in mere Engliſh, Tory reformed this 
pedantry indeed, but he did it rather with a view to enrich his 
language, than to determine his ideas, and he loſt little or no 
advantage by the reformation : that advantage I mean which 
men take, who affect to know more than they do know, from 
which affectation the academicians, as much as they diſclaimed 
knowledge, were not free. He invented Latin to anſwer 
Greek words; and readers, like writers, being apt to imagine 
that every new word denotes ſomething new, this expedient 
ſerved well enough to help out a ſyſtem, or to get rid of 
troubleſome objections. Thus vain phraſeology has been always 
called in to the aſſiſtance of vain philoſophy, and a learned 
miſt has been raiſed in order to ſurprize, and impoſe, or to 
eſcape. Theſe are ſome part of the arguties verbales, againſt 
which Moxr ANR declaims : and, to ſpeak in his ſtyle, they 
may ſerve to enrich a man's tongue, but they will leave his 
underſtanding as poor as they found it, and much more per- 
plexed. 


I reTuRN to the ſubject immediately before me, and I fay 
that, ſince there muſt have been ſomething from eternity, be- 
cauſe there is ſomething now, the eternal Being muſt be an 
intelligent Being, becauſe there is intelligence now, (for no 
man will venture to aſſert that non-entity can produce entity, 
or non: intelligence intelligence) and ſuch a Being muſt exiſt 
neceſſarily, whether things have been always as they are, or 
whether they have been made in time; becauſe it is no more 
poſſible to conceive an infinite than a finite progreſſion of 
effects without a cauſe. Thus the exiſtence of a God is de- 


2 monſtrated, 
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monſtrated, and cavil againſt demonſtration is impertinent. xt 
is ſo impertinent, that he who refuſes to ſubmit to this demon- 
ſtration, among others of the ſame kind, has but one ſhort ſtep 
more to make in order to arrive at the higheſt pitch of abſur- 
dity : for ſurely there is but one remove between a denial of 
the exiſtence of God. and a denial of our own exiſtence ; be- 
cauſe, if we have an intuitive knowledge of the latter, we have 
the ſame intuitive knowled ge of all thoſe ideas that connect the 
latter with the former in ente g 2 poſteriori. 


Now if the adde of ſuch a Being can be demonſtrated, 
the atheiſt and the divine are both defeated. The atheiſt, be- 
cauſe the intelligence of this firſt cauſe of all things muſt have 
preceded all exiſtence, except his own, with which it is coe- 
ternal. The divine, becauſe an effential difference is eſta- 
bliſhed, in conſequence of this demonſtration, between God's 
manner of knowing, and that which he bg been pleaſed to 
beſtow on his creatures, Human knowledge is not only poſte- 
rior to the human ſyſtem, but the very firſt elements of it are 
ideas which we perceive impreſſed by outward objects on our 
minds : and it will avail little to urge that our minds muſt be 
ſtill independent of outward objects, fince we not only Know 
what is, but can frame ideas of what may be, tho it is not; 


becauſe every man who pleaſes may perceive, e, that all the ideas 


he frames of what is nat are framed by the combinations he 
makes of his ideas of what is, and in no other manner, nor 
by any other means whatſoever. Thus then, if we could be 
ſuppoſed to know that e is an ideal world in the divine 
intellect, according to which this ſenſible world was made, 
yet ſtill the — between the human and divine manner 
of would admit of no companion. 
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Bur it was too preſumptuous in PLaTo to aſſert that the 
ſupreme Being had need of a plan, like ſome human archi- 
tect, to conduct the great deſign, When he raiſed the fabric of 
the univerſe : and it is ſtill more preſumptuous to aſſert not 
only that the divine intelle& is furniſhed with ideas, like the 
human, and that God reaſons and acts by the help of them, 
but that your ideas and mine are God's ideas, and that the 
modifications (for that is the faſhionable term). of our minds 
are the modifications of God's mind. 'We talk indeed of the 
eternal ideas of the divine mind, and allude to our manner of 
knowing, that we may underſtand ourſelves Afid be under- 
ſtood by others the better, juſt as we are forced very often 
to employ corporeal images when we ſpeak of the operations 
of our own minds. But theſe Den rg ſo . abuſed 
by thoſe who are in the delirium of metaphyſical theology, 
have no intention to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe amon 
men who preſerve their reaſon. If they had, they ſhould 
never be employed by me, ſince I ſhould think them prophane 
as well as preſumptuous. (nota 


I sHovuLD think them filly too, and mere cant; for as one 
difference between God's manner of knowing and ours ariſes 
from what we are able to demonſtrate concerning God, ſo there 
ariſes another from what we may know if we ſhut our ears. 
to the din of hard words, and turn our attention inwards 
concerning man, and concerning theſe very ideas. Our know- 
ledge is fo dependent on our own ſyſtem, that a'great” part 
of it would not be knowledge perhaps, but error, in any 
other. They who held, as I learn from doctor CupworTH. 
that ſome philoſophers did hold, that © ſenſible ideas, and 
« phantaſmes are impreſſed on the ſoul, as on a dead thing,” 
maintained, no doubt, a great abſurdity, AzisToTLE's opi- 

| nion 


= 


internal as well as external 
faculties, and active as well as paſſive powers, if you will allow. 
paſſivity as well as activity to be included in the idea of 
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nion was more conformable to e de for he aſ- 
ſerted, according to 8Sæxxus Emeiricus, that ſenſe was like the 
inſtrument, and intellect like the artificer; that ſenſe was firſt 
in the order of mental operations, but that intellect was firſt. 


in dignity. Now, this com F is juſt enough. We have 
enſe, mental as well as corporeal 


power. But then, as our ſenſes are few, incapable of giving 
us much information, and capable of giving it falſely, unleſs 


we are on our guard againft their deceptions ; ſo the facul- 


ties of our minds are weak, and their progreſs towards know- 
tedge not only flow, but ſo et that they are not able to 
carry it to the full extent of the ideas, abbut Which: they are 
converſant, and which they have all contributed to frame. 
We muſt conceive, as well as we can, the knowledge of the 


ſupreme Being to be immediate, and abſolute, ' Knowledge in. 


us is mediate: by the intervention of ideas, not only as far as 


ſenſible objects are concerned, and that goes a great way, 


but in the whole. It is ſuch knowledge as we are fitted by 
the organization of our bodies, and the conſtitution of our 


minds to acquire. It is ſuch as reſults from the relation eſta- 


bliſhed between them, and the ſyſtem to which the) belong. 


It is knowledge for us. It is, in one word, Human, and rela- 
tively to us, when it is rightly purſued, real knowledge. | | 


#-? 


GENERAL ideas, or notions, ſuch as the mind frames by it's 


innate powers, ſuch as are ſaid to be architypes,, aid to refer 


to nothing beſides themſelves, may ſeem to be materials of 


MER. ſcientifical, and, in a word, of abſolute, real 


knowledge. But even this boaſted knowled ge is very preca- 
rious. Theſe ideas, or notions are not taken with exactneſs; 


from the nature of things on many occaſions, and the fame: 
3 | affections 
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affections, and imperfections of the mind, that corrupt the 
firſt, corrupt the ſubſequent operations of ĩt. Ideas or notions 
are ill abſtracted firſt, and ill compared afterwards. The 
more complex, the more obſcure they are, and the more im- 
portant, the more liable they are likewiſe to be abuſed by pre- 
judices and habits that infect the mind, and put a wrong bias 
on it. But further; our progreſſion in this knowledge, ſuch as 
it is, ſtops always very ſhort of our aim. We ſoon want ideas, 
or want means of comparing thoſe we have, and it is in vain 
that we ſtruggle to get forward. It is in vain that we endea- 
vor to force that barrier, which God has oppoſed to our in- 
ſatiable curioſity. To what purpoſe, indeed, ſhould we force 
it, if that was in our power, ſince we have reaſon to acknow- 
ledge, with the utmoſt gratitude to the Author of our nature, 
that every thing neceſſary to our well-being in the ſtate where - 
in he has placed us lies on the human ſide of this barrier, with- 
in that extent, I mean, where the operations of our minds are 
performed with eaſe and vigor, and are attended with the certain- 
ty of knowledge, or the ſufficient probability of opinion? Not 
only unattainable, but difficult, very often, is a term ſyno- 
nymous to unneceſſary; as we might prove, I think, by ſome 
examples drawn even from mathematical knowledge. In 
ſliört, the profound meditations of philoſophers, which we are 
ſo apt to admire before we have thought for ourſelves, have 
as much regard paid to them as they deſerve, hen they are 
made the amuſements of men of ſenſe and leiſure; when they 
are uſed as exerciſe, without any other aim than to invigorate, 
and ſtrengthen the mind, and prepare it for ſomething more 
| N to our happineſs, and therefore more properly our 
bulineis. r WAL 008 | enen 
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« The good, the jult, che k tho Wieden rules 
Of temperance, and aught dug may * 17 
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This ſhort dota of ante Sins; aa 1 1550 c 
no part of which can be applied, without blaſphemy, and ab- 
ſurdity, to the ſupreme Being, nor be denied, without folly, and 
effrontery, of the human, is ſufficient, I ſuppoſe, to conſtitute 
another difference between God's manner of knowing, and 
ours: a difference ariſing from thoſe imperfections, and An 
tations of which _— man is conſcious. © | q | 

Bur it is time now to aſle what — is the preciſe notion 

we are to entertain of the human mind? Shall we continue to 
think with ſome. philoſophers antient, and modern, that the 
ſoul, the rational ſoul, for they have given us more than one, 
is a ſpiritual, and divine ſubſtance; ** furniſhed with forins, 
« and ideas to conceive all things by, and printed over with 
e the ſeeds of univerſal knowledge, tho the active ener- 
<« gies of it are fatally united to ſome local motions in the 
« body, and concurrently produced with them by reaſon of 
<« the magical union ns the ſoul and the body ? Shall we 
ſay too, that from this union all the imperfections of the hu- 
man mind proceed, and that the perfection of our nature is to 
be quite abſtracted from ſenſation, like the Janguis, or illumi- 
nated ſaints of the Indoſtan, whom Beaniss mentions? Shall 
we - endeavor, like theſe philoſophers, by intenſeneſs of 
thought, by faſting and other auſterities, ta riſe up to the 
contemplation of * divinity, whom they affure that they fee 
like a white, lively, ineffable light? Or ſhall we ſoften 
* pretenſions a ſide, and embrace the ſyſtetn of a 1 


bo Jon PHILLIPS. 
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philoſopher *, who affirms that God is the place of ideas, as 
| ſpace is of body, and that this all perfect mind containing the 
ideas of all created beings, it is in God alone that we per- 
ceive every thing exterior to the ſoul? Shall we aſſume like 
another philoſopher +, that our ideas are the only real ſenſible 
things; that we have no reaſon to imagine there are any ſub - 
ſtances but active thinking ſubſtances, and that it is abſurd to 
aſcribe power to bodies, or to ſuppoſe any power but active 
power, any agent but ſpirit, or any actions of ſpirit with- 
out volition? e tap Sar eperetN " 


Wuo does not ſee all this to be as inconceivable as that 
which it pretends to explain? Have the authors of ſuch 
ſyſtems, from Praro down to that fine writer Marz- 
BRANCHE, or to that ſublime genius, and good man, the biſhop. 
of CLoyne, contributed to make us better acquainted a" 
ourſelves? I think not. They have done all that human ca- 
pacity can do in a wrong method; but all they haye done has 
been to vend us poetry for philoſophy, and to multiply ſyſtems. 
of imagination. They have reaſoned about the human mind 
a priori, have aſſumed that they kndw the nature of it, 
and have employed much wit, and eloquence to account for 
all the phaenomena of it upon theſe aſſumptions. But the na- 
ture of it is as much unknown as ever, and we muſt deſpair 
of having any real knowledge at all about it, unleſs we will 
content ourſelves with that which is to be. acquired, a 
poſteriori. © The mind of man is an object of phylics, as 
much as the body of man, or any other body: and the diſtin- 
ction that is made between phyſics, and metaphyſics, is quite 
arbitrary. His mind is part of his nature, as well as his body, 
Both of them together conſtitute his whole being, and as the 
frſt is the moſt noble part, I preſume, we ſhould determine 
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his ſpecies by it principally, which we do got, if his mind 
was not more liable than his figure to be confounded with 
that of other animals. Let us content ourſelves therefore to M 
trace his mind, to obſerve it's growth, and the progreſs it 
makes from it's infancy to it's maturity. Let us be content 
with particular, and experimental knowledge, upon which we 
may found a few general propoſitions, ſuch as are or may be 
properly called axiomata media. But let us aim no longer at = 

a general knowledge, too remote for our ſearch; nor hope to 
diſcover more of intellectual nature by internal ſenſe, than we 
are able to diſcover of corporeal nature by external. All that 1 
we can know of one and the other is, that we have ſuch and 
ſuch ſenſes, and ſuch and ſuch faculties, and that divers ſenſa- 
tions of the body and operations of the mind are produced in 
them on ſuch and ſuch apparent occafions. 


To meaſure. rightly our intellectual ſtrength, and to apply 
it properly, in order neither to impoſe, nor be impoſed upon, 
is our point of view. I ſhall not, therefore, ſay any thing fur- 

ther about the nature of mind in general, that ſecret ſpring of 

thought, unknown and unknowable, but ſhall content my- 15 

ſelf to obſerve, in Mr. Locxx's method and with his aſſiſtance, 
ſomething about the phaenomena of the human mind, by 
which we may judge ſurely of the nathre, extent, and reality 

of huthan knowledge. 1 fay, we may judge furtly of them; 
becauſe our ideas are the foundations, or the materials, call 
chem Which you pleaſe, of all our knowledge; becauſe with- 
out entering into 'an'enquiry concerning the origin of them, 
we may know ſo certainly as to exclude. all doubt, what ideas 


we have; and becauſe, when we know this, we know with 
Vol. III. * 0 Z 2 N the 


the ſame certainty what kinds, and degrees of knowledge we 
have, and are capable of having. d et or ip 


 Tavs we know that the firſt ideas, with which the mind is 
furniſhed, are received from without, and are cauſed by ſuch 
ſenſations, as the preſence of external objects excites in us, 
according to laws of paſſion and action, which the Creator 
has eſtabliſhed. What theſe laws are, and how external ob- 
jets become able to make ſuch impreſſions on our organs, 
we know as little, and it is impoſſible to know any thing 
leſs, as thoſe philoſophers do, 1. 6 have pretended, moſt ex- 
travagantly, to explain theſe laws, and to account for theſe 
impreſſions; or as thoſe philoſophers know of another ſyſtem, 
who denying, as extravagantly, that any ſuch power ean be- 
long to body, and affirming that it is abſurd to talk of paſſive 
power, confine all activity and aſcribe all ſuch ideas of ſen- 
ſation to ſpirit alone, We ate far from knowing how body 
acts on body, or ſpirit on ſpirit; how body operates on 
mind, and produces thought, or. how mind operates on; 
body, and produces corporeal motion. But this F know, that: 
a leaf of wormwood conveys to my mind, by the ſenſe of 
fight, and that of touch, for inſtance, the ideas of color, 
extenſion, figure, and ſolidity, as certainly as I know that it 
conveys thither, by the ſenſe of taſte, the idea of bitter; and as 
certainly as I know that the act of my. mind, called volition, 
produced the motion, of my hand. which gathered. the leaf. 
Our ignorance of cauſes. does not hinder our knowledge of 
Kin This knowledge has been thought. ſufficient for us, 
in theſe caſes, by infinite wiſdom.: and nothing can be more 
ridiculous than to hear men affirm dogmatically, when they; 
gueſs at moſt, and. that very wildly, . and very precariouſſ. 
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As theſe ideas come to us from without, ſo there are others 28 
that ariſe in the mind, and proceed from the perception of 9 
it's own operations, to which a ſtill greater number is to by 
added, that ariſe there from the concurrence of theſe Joint 
cauſes, from perceptions of outward and 'inward* operations, 
from external, and internal ſenſe. Perception is the firſt fa- 
culty the mind exerts, atid is common, whatever ſome of the 
others may be, to us and to the whole animal kind. The 
faculties that come in play afterwards ſeem to be active, but 
this ſeems to be paſſive; for we perceive ideas, however raiſed 
in the mind, whether we will or no: their eſſe is percipi, to 
have them we muſt perceive that We have them. Without 
this paſſive power, or this faculty, external objects might act 
upon us, but they would act to little purpoſe, for they would 
excite no ideas: as, on the other hand, without this action of 
external objects, the power or faculty of perception would he 
uſeleſs, or rather null, and by conſequence all the other 
powers or faculties of the mind. 
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Tazxx is nothing, philoſophically ſpeaking, at leaſt I could 
never find, to my ſorrow, that there is any thing, which obliges 
us neceſſarily to conclude that we are a compound of material, 
and immaterial ſubſtance. If we are ſo, contrary to all ap- 
pearances, (for they denote plainly one ſingle ſyſtem, all the 
parts of which are ſo intimately connected, and dependent one 
on another, that the whole begins, proceeds, and ends together) 
this union of a body and a ſoul muſt be magical indeed, as doc- 
tor CupworTH calls it. So magical, that the Hypotheſis ſerves 
to no purpoſe in philoſophy, whatever it may do in theology, 
and is ſtill leſs comprehenfible than the BV potheſis which aſ- 
ſumes that, altho our idea of thought be not ineluded in the 
iden of matter, or body, as the idea of figure is, for inſtance, 

"Is . 2 2 2 e eee, e 
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in that of limited extenſion, yet the faculty of thinking, in 
all the modes of thought, may have been ſuperadded by om- 

nipotence to certain ſyſtems of matter; which it is not leſs 

than blaſphemy. to deny, tho divines and philoſophers, ho 
deny it in terms, may be cited, and which, whether it be true 
or no, will never be proved falſe by a little metaphyſical: jar- 
gon about effences, and attributes, and modes. 


Bur however this may be, concerning which it becomes 
men little to be as dogmatical as they are on one ſide of this 
queſtion at leaſt, and whatever ſtrength and vigor, indepen- 
dent on the body, may be aſcribed to the ſoul, the ſoul exerts 
none till it is rouſed into activity by ſenſe. A jog, a knock, 
a thruſt from without is not knowledge *. No. But, if we did 
not perceive theſe jogs, knocks, and thruſts from without, 
we ſhould remain juſt as we came into the world, void even of 
the firſt elements of knowledge, Not only the in ward, active 
powers of the mind would be unemployed; but we may ſay, 
that they would be non: exiſtent. The human foul is fo far 
from being furniſhed with forms and ideas to perceive all 
things by, or from being impregnated, I would rather ſay 
than printed over, with the ſeeds of univerſal knowledge, 
that we have no ideas till we receive paſſively the ideas of ſen- 
fible qualities from without. Then indeed the activity of the 
ſoul, or mind commences, and another ſource of original ideas 

is opened: for then we acquire ideas from, and by the opera- 
tions of our minds. Senfation would be of little uſe to form. 
the underſtanding, if we. had no other faculty than mere paſs 
five perception; but without ſenſation thefe other faculties 
would have nothing to operate upon, reflection would have by: 
conſequence nothing to reflect upon, and it is by reflection 
that we multiply our ſtock of ideas, and fill that magazine, 
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which is to furniſh all the materials of future knowledge. In 
this manner, and in no other we may ſay, that all our ideas 
H ariſe; from our ſenſes, and that there is nothing in the mind 
„ which was not previouſly in ſenſe. But theſe propoſitions. 
ſhould not be advanced, perhaps, as generally as they are 


ſometimes by logicians, leſt they ſhould lead into error, es. 


maxims are apt to do very often. Senſation is the greater, 
reflection the ſmaller ſource of ideas. But theſe latter are as 
clear, and diſtinct, and convey knowledge that may be faid to 
be more real than the former. Senſe gave occaſion to them, 
but they never were in ſenſe properly peaking. They are, if 


I may {ay ſo, of the mind's on growth, the elements of know - 


ledge, more immediate, leſs relative, and leſs dependent than 
ſenſitive knowledge, as any man will be apt to think, who 
_ compares his ideas of remembering, recollecting, bare thought, 


and intenſeneſs of thought, with thoſe of warm and hot, of 


cool and cold. Ds Cars might have faid, © I fee, I. 


©. hear, I feel, I taſte, I ſmell; therefore I am.” But ſurely 


he might ſay too, I think, I reflect, I will; therefore I am. 
Let us obſerve, however, that it belongs only to a great philo- 
lopher to frame an argument to prove to himſelf that he exiſts, 
which is an object of intuitive knowledge, and concerning 
which it is impoſſible he ſhould have any doubt. In the mouth 


of any other perſon, I think, therefore Lam, would be very 


* 


near akin to I am, therefore I am *; 


Tnuus it will appear 
ing in the firſt ſteps towards knowledge, that corporeal, animal. 
ſenſe, which ſome philoſophers hold in great cofitempt, and 

$73. BOL od ownag 2b Ago. SHE xr raph. 


je ne vois pas que vous ayez-eu. beſoin d'un fi grand appareil, puiſque d'ail- 
leurs vous etiez deja certain de votre exiſtence, et que voùs pouviez inferer la. 
mine rt quelque autre que ce fut de ar, actions, etant manifeſte par la lu+ 
miere naturelle que tout ce qui agit eſt, ou exiſte. 750 
n Objec. of Gass Expr to the ſecond Medit. 
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when. we. contemplate our underſtand- 
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which Pang not deſerve much eſteem, communicates to us our 
firſt ideas, ſets the mind firſt to with, and becomes, in con- 
junction with internal ſenſe, by which we perceive what paſſes 
within, as by the other what paſſes without us, the founda- 
tion of all our knowledge. This is ſo evidently true, that 
even thoſe ideas, about which our reaſon is employed in the 
moſt abſtract meditations, may be traced back to this original 
by a very eaſy analyſe. Since theſe ſimple ideas therefore are 
the foundations of human knowledge, this knowledge can nei- 
cher be extended wider, nor elevated higher than in a certain 
proportion to them. If we conſider theſe ideas like founda- 
tions, they are extremely narrow, and ſhallow, neither reach- 
ing to many things, nor laid deep in the nature of any. If 
we conſider them like materials, for ſo they may be conſidered 
likewiſe, employed to raiſe the fabric of our intellectual ſyſtem, 
they will appear like mud, and ſtraw, and lath, materials fit 
to erect ſome frail, and homel cottage,” but not of ſubſtance, 
nor value ſufficient for the conſtruction of thoſe enormous piles, 

from whole lofty towers philoſophers would perſuade us that 
they diſcover all nature ſubject to their inſpection, that they 
pry into the ſource of all being, and into the inmoſt receſſes 
of all wiſdom. But it fares with them, as it did with the 
builders in the plains of Senaar, they fall into a confuſion of 
languages, and neither underſtand one another, nor are under- 


ſtood by the reſt of mankind, 


Hav taken this FRE: of our - firſt; and ſimp le ideas, it is 
neceſſary, in order to make a true eſtimate of þ human know- 
ledge, that we take ſuch a view likewiſe of thoſe faculties by 
the” exerciſe of which our minds proceed in acquiring know- 
ledge. I have mentioned perception; and retention, or me- 
mory ought to follow: for as we ſhould have no ideas without 
perception, ſo we ſhould Joſe them, as fall as we get them, 

| | | without 
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without retention. When it was objected to ö o Des © RTES- 
that, if thought was the eſſence of the ſoul, the ſoul of the 
child muſt think in the mother's. womb; and when he was 
aſked, how. then it came to paſs that we remember none 
of thoſe thoughts? He maintained, according to his uſual 
method, one hypotheſis by Ather, and armed that me- 
mory conſiſts in certain traces made on the brain by the 
thoughts that paſs through it, and that as long as they laſt we 
remember, but that the brain of the child in the womb being too 
moiſt, and too ſoft to preſerve theſe traces, it is impoſſible he 
ſhould remember out of the womb what he thought i in it, Thus. 
memory ſeems to be made purely corporeal by the: ſame. philo- 
ſopher, who makes it on ſome. occaſions purely intellectual. 
He might diſtinguiſh'two memories by the ſame hypothetical 
power, by which he diſtinguiſhed two ſubſtances, that he might 
employ. one or the other as his ſyſtem required. If you con- 
ſult other philoſophers on the ſame ſubject, you will receive 
no more ſatisfaction: and the only reaſonable method we can 
take, is to be content to know intuitively, and by inward ob- 
ſervation, not the cauſe, but the effects of went and the 
uſe. of it in the intellectual Hem. 12 5 


By this fuculty then, bt it Yah our- iwple PP 28s. 
which have been ſpoken of already, are preſerved with greater, 
and our complex ideas, which remain to be ſpoken of, with 
leſs facility. Both one and the other require to be frequently 
raiſed in the mind, and frequently recalled to it. Lſay, with: 
the reſt of the world, to be raiſed, / and to be recalled; but 
ſurely. theſe. words come very ſhort of, expreſſing the won- 
derkul phaenomena of memory. The images that are lodg- 
ed in it preſent themſelves; oſten to the mind without 
any freſh ſenſation, and ſo ſpontanequſly, that the mind: 
ſeems as paſſive in theſe. ſecondary perceptions, as it was 
in receiving the firſt impreſſions. Our fimple ideas, and 

3 even. 
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even our complex ideas, and notions return ſometimes of 
themſelves, we know not why, nor how, mechanically, as it 
were, uncalled by the mind, and often to the diſturbance of it 
in the purſuit of other ideas, to which theſe intruders are ſo—- 
reign. On the other hand, we are able, at our will and with 
deſign, to put a fort of force on memory, to ſeize, as it were, 
the end of ſome particular line, and to draw back into the 
mind, a whole ſet of ideas that ſeem to be ſtrung to it, or 
linked one with the other. In general; when images, eſſences, 
idcas, notions, that exiſted in any mind, are gone out of it, 
and have no longer any exiſtence there, the mind is often able 
to will them into exiſtence again, by an act of which we are 
conſcious, but of which we know nothing more, than that the 
mind performs it. Theſe phaenomena are more ſurprizing, and 
leſs to be accounted for than the action of external objects on 
the organs of ſenſe in the firſt production of ideas, which is 
an obſervation that deſerves the notice of thoſe philoſophers 
who deny ſuch action becauſe they cannot comprehend it. 


Bur ſtill this faculty is proportioned to our imperfect na- 
ture, and therefore weak, ſlow, and uncertain in it's operations. 
Our ſimple ideas fade in the mind, or fleet out of it, unleſs 
they are frequently renewed: and the moſt tenacious. memory 
cannot maintain ſuch as are very complex, without the greateſt 
attention, and a econſtaſit care, nor always with both. All 
our ideas in general are recalled lowly by ſome, and ſucceſſive- 
ly by every mind. Tatifis focus was famous, among other 
parts wherein he excelled, for his memory, but when he re- 
fuſed the offer Sixoni»zs made him, it was, I ſappoſe;' be- 
cauſe he did not wait the poet's ſkill to improve is memory, 
and becauſe he knew by Experience, that the great defects of 
this faculty are neither to be cured, nor ſupplied by art. In 
what proportion foever it is given, it may be Pu to 
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ſome degree, no doubt, but memory will never preſent ideas 
to the human mind, as it does perhaps to ſuperior intelligences, 
like objects in a mirror, where they may be viewed at every 
inſtant, all at once, without effort or toil, in their original 
freſhneſs, and with their original preciſion, ſuch as they were 
when they firſt came into the mind, or when they were firſt 
framed by it. Could memory ſerve us in this manner, our 
knowledge would be ſtill very imperfect; but many errors into 
which we fall, and into which we are ſeduced, would be 
avoided, and the endleſs chicane of learned diſputation would 
be ſtopped in a great meaſure, It is for this reaſon I have ſaid 
ſo much of this faculty of the mind, as you will have occaſion 
ſoon to obſerve. „ | 


Tx faculties, neceſſary for my purpoſe to be mentioned next, 
are thoſe of compounding ſimple into complex ideas, and of 
comparing our ideas, which implies the juſt and nice diſcern- 
ment of them, in order to perceive the innumerable relations 
which they bear to one another. Theſe are ſome of the ſteps 
by which the mind attempts to riſe from particular to general 
knowledge. They have been called arts of the mind, but im- 
properly, in ſome reſpects; for tho the mind is forced to em- 
ploy ſeveral arts, and to call in ſenſe to the aid of intellect, 
even after it has full poſſeſſion of it's ideas, to help out it's 
imperfect manner of knowing, and to lengthen a litfle it's 
Hort tether; yet the compoſition, and compariſon of ideas is 

lainly a leſſon of nature: this leſſon is taught us by the very 

rſt ſenſations we have. As the mind does not act till it is 
rouzed into action by external objects; ſo when it does act, it 
acts conformably to the ſuggeſtions it receives from theſe im- 
preſſions, and takes with it's firſt ideas the hints how to mul- 
tiply, and improve them. If nature makes us lame, ſhe gives 
crutches to lean upon. She helps us to walk where we 
Vol. III. Aa a cannot 
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cannot run, and to hobble where we cannot walk. She takes 
us by the hand, and leads us by Experience to art. | 


NaTure then "WP united in diftin ſubſtances, as we 8 
monly ſpeak, various combinations of thoſe qualities, each o 
which cauſes in us the ſenſation it is appropriated to cauſe, 15 
our organs are fitted to receive ; ſo that ſeveral bei 
combined, and making their impreſſion to gether, ma ng Ba 5 
to cauſe a complex ſenſation. Thus we E 80h 0 other 
ideas, thoſe of ſoft and warm at the ſame inſtant, from the 
ſame piece of wax; or of hard and cold from the fame piece 
of ice. Thus again; we receive the 1 more complex ideas which 
ſubſtances ſtill more compoſed, that is, By ane wherein a 
greater variety of theſe qualities co-exiſts, are fitted to raiſe in us, 
{uch, for inſtance, as the idea of a man, or an horſe. . As from 
as we are born, various appearances preſent themſelves to the 
fight, the din of the world ftrikes our ears, in ſhort a multi- 
tude of impreſſions made on the tender or ans of ſenſe convey 
a multitude of ideas imple and complex, confuſedly, and 
continually into the mind. The latter indeed, whether nature 
obtrudes them, or we make them, are compoſed of the for- 
mer, and therefore we give very properly the firſt place to 
theſe in all diſcourſes concerning ideas. But they have a pri- 
ority of order rather than of exiſtence ; for the complex idea 
of the nurſe comes into the mind as ſoon as the eyes of the 
child are opened, and is moſt probably the firſt idea received 
by the fight, tho the ſimple idea produced by the taſte. of 
milk may have got into the mind a little ſooner. _ Nor does 
the leſſon of nature end here: ſhe carries it on to all the dif- 
ferent compoſitions of our ſimple ideas, and to all the different 
combinations we frame of our ſimple, and complex ideas; 
from ſubſtances to modes, the dependencies, and affections of 
ſubſtances, and from them to the relations of things one to- 


another ; | 
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another; that is, {he carries it on to all the operations of the 
mind, and to all the objects of our thoughts in the acquiſition 
oO RE : eee 
I I meaned by modes nothing but manners of being, as ſome 
do, I ſhould not aſcribe our ideas of them to a further leſſon of 
nature, She taught us this leflon, when ſhe obtruded on us the 
complex ideas of ſubſtances. At leaſt it ſeems ſo to me, who 
cafinof comprehend the diſtinction of ſubſtances, and of mode or 
mannerof being, as of two ideas that may beperceived ſeparately, 


* 


the one of a thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf, the other of a man- 
ner of being which cannot ſubſiſt by itſelf, but determines this 
thing to be what it is. I cannot conſider a mode without 
referring it in my mind to ſomething, of which it is or may be 
the mode: neither can I conſider a ſubſtance. otherwiſe than 
relatively to it's modes, as ſomething whereof I have no idea, 
and in which the modes, of which [ baye ideas, ſubſiſt. The 
complex idea we Have, of every ſubſtance, is nothing more 
than a combination of ſeveral Calible ideas which determine 
the apparent nature of it to us. I ſay the apparent nature, 
and to us; for I cannot agree that theſe modes, ſuch of them 
as fall under our obſervation, limit the real nature, or deter- 
mine even the apparent nature to other beings. On the 
whole it will appear, whenever we conſider this matter fur - 
ther, that the far greateſt part of what has been ſaid by phi- 
loſophers* about Being, af ſubſtance, indeed all they have 
advanced beyond thoſe clear and obvious notions which every 
thinking man frames, or may frame without their help, is 


- b 
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pure Jargon, or. elſe ſomething” very. trite, diſguiſed under a 
metap cal maſk, . and called by an hard name ontology, 

r OE LIARS 11 4 , * ann 5 | 8 \ 
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Bur. to proceed, or rather to return; I underſtand by mode, 
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in this place ſomething elſe, ſomething that carries our know 
ledge further than the complex ideas of ſubſtances. .I under- 
ſtand in. ſhort what Mr. Locxs underſtands by ſimple and 
mixed modes. The various combinatious that our minds make 
of the ſame ſimple idea, and the various compoſitions that 
they make of fimple ideas of different kinds. Theſe. ideas 
added to thoſe of ſubſtances, and the whole ſtock compleated 
by ſuch as the mind acquires of the relations of it's ideas, in com- 
paring: them as far as it is able to compare them, make up 
the entire ſyſtem of human knowledge: and in the proceſs 
of it from firſt to laſt; we are afliſted. directly or indirectly 


by the leſſons of nature that have been, or that are to be 
mentioned, whe 85 | 


Ipzas of things computable, and meaſurable are the ob- 
Jets of mathematics. Ideas of moral, and immoral actions 
are the objects of ethics. From whence has the mathema- 
tician his firſt ideas of number, or his firſt ideas of ſolid ex- 
tenſion, of lines, ſurfaces, and figures? From whence has the 
moraliſt his firſt ideas of happineſs, and unhappineſs, of good, 
and evil? The mind can exerciſe a power, in ſome ſort arbi- 
trary, over all it's fimple ideas, that is, it can repeat them at 
it's pleaſure, and it can frame them into complex ideas, without 
any regard to actual, tho with a regard to poſſible exiſtence; 
which regard will be always preſerved, unleſs the mind be 
diſordered. The mind then has a power of framing all the 
different compoſitions, and combinations of ideas about which 
theſe ſciences are converſant ; but yet theſe operations are not 
performed by the native energy of the mind alone, without 
any help, without any pattern. Nature lends the help, nature 
ſets the pattern, when complex ideas of theſe modes and re- 
lations force themſelves on the mind, as the complex ideas of 


ſubſtances do. 
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Trar every diſtinct object of external, and internal ſenſe 
gives us the idea of an unit, or of one, is obvious to reflec- 
tion: and I think it is no leſs obvious, that theſe objects ſug- 
geſt to the mind, nay oblige the mind to make various repe- 
titions of this idea, and to frame all the ſimple modes of 
number by adding unit to unit. Thus for inſtance, we 
look up by day and we ſee one ſun, by night and we ſee 
one moon. PLUTARCH $ countryman, indeed, counted two 
moons; for he could not conceive that the moon he had 
left behind him in Boeotia, and that he ſaw at Athens, were 
the ſame. But tho we ſee but one ſun, and one moon, we 
ſee. many ſtars... We attempt to count them, that is, we aſ- _ 
ſign marks, or ſounds to ſignify how many times we repeat 
the idea of an unit, which each of them gives us ſeparately ; 
or elſe we form a confuſed idea of numberleſs repetitions of 
this idea, like the ſavages who lift up both hands, and ex- 
tend their fingers to ſbew that they have ſeen ten ſuns on 
their journey, or hold out an handful of their hair when 
they want to ſignify a number of ſuns which they cannot 
ſignify otherwiſe ; becauſe they have neither ſounds, nor marks. 
for the greater collections of units. 


As arithmetic is one, ſo is geometry another conſtituent 
part of mathematics, and the very name points out to us, not 
only the objects, but the original of this ſcience. I do not 
believe, on the word of HRROOrus, nor even of ST&aro, that 
the Egyptians were the inventors of it. I believe this, almoſt 
as little, as I believe on the word of Joszeavs, that antidelu- 
vian aſtronomers had engraved their obſervations on two pillars 
which exiſted in his time. But this tradition, whereby the in- 
vention of geometry is aſcribed to a nation more antient than 

tradition itſelf, tho it may be fabulous, communicates ** 1 
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like many others that are ſo, a true fact. The true fact, 1 
think, is this; that as ſoon as men ceaſed to range the woods, 
and plains in common, like their fellow animals, if they ever 
did ſo; as ſoon as ſocieties were formed, and in thoſe ſocieties 

a diviſion of property was made; nature that led them to 
aſſign, led them to aſcertain poſſeſſions. They did both, moſt 
probably, at firſt by ſight, and gueſs. They paced out theſe 
poſſeſſions afterwards in length, and breadth; and ideas of 
modes of ſpace were framed like ideas of modes of number: 

an unit twelve times repeated makes a dozen, twenty times re- 
peated it makes a ſcore. The length of one of their feet was, 

to theſe firſt geometricians, like an unit to the firſt arithmeti- 
cians. So many feet, five, I think, according to Plix v, 
made a pace, and one hundred and five and twenty of theſe 
made a ſtated meafure of diſtance that continued long in we; 
for the ſtadium conſiſted of one hundred and twenty-five paces, 
according to the ſame author. Thus meaſuring, the practical 
part of geometry, came into uſe: and when it had been ap- 
plied to two dimenſions, it was ſoon applied to all three. The 
uſe of it was great, not only in the firſt diſtribution of proper- 
ty, but in every alteration of it, and eſpeeially after ſueh con- 
fuſions of it, as the inundations of the Nile might cauſe an- 
nually in Egypt, or other devaſtations in that and in other 
countries. Nie . £3,002 e 


NaTURE that urged; men, by neceſſity, to invention, help- 
ed them to invent. The natural face of a country taught” 
them to give it an artificiab face, and their on firſt rude 
eſſays in lay ing out lands, and building habitations; Jed: them” 
to contemplate the properties of lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids; and, 
little by little, to form that ſcience, the pride of the human 
intellect, which has ſerved to ſo many great and good pur- 
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haps, into ſome abuſe. Nature {et the example, example be- 
got imitation, imitation practice, practice introduced ſpecula- 
tien, aud ee in it's turn improved practice. I might 
eaſily run through other examples of the ſame kind, to ſhew 
how the firſt principles of arts and ſciences are derived from ideas. 
furniſhed by the productions, and operations of nature, ſuch 
as our ſenſes repreſent them to us; nay, how inſtinct inſtructs 
reaſon, the inftin& of other animals the reaſon of man. But 
this would be ſuperfluous trouble in writing to you, who have 
touched this ſubject ſo well, where you introduce nature ſpeak- 
ing to man, in the third of your ethic epiſtles, 

I wir only mention, as I propoſed to do, the ideas, or 

notions, about which moral philoſophy is converſant. I diſtin- 
guiſh here, which I ſhould have done perhaps ſooner, and I 
think with good reaſon, between ideas, and: notions ; for it 
ſeems to me, that as we compound ſimple into complex ideas, 
ſo the compoſitions we make of ſimple, and complex ideas 
may be called, more properly, and with leſs confuſion and 
ambiguity, notions. Simple ideas, ſimple modes, complex 
ideas, mixed modes, and relations of all theſe, as well as the 
relations of the relations, are frequently blended together 
voluntarily, as uſe. invites, or judgment directs; and, thus. 
blended, they may therefore * er to be original, and un- 
taught. But yet certain it is, that ſuch notions as theſe ob- 
trude themſelves on the mind, as naturally and as neceſſarily, 
tho not ſo directly nor immediately, as the complex. ideas of 
ſubſtances, or any other complex ideas. Let us obſerve this 
in an e le. We ſee one man kill another: and the com- 
plex idea, Canified by the word kill, is obtruded on our ſenſe. 
as much as the complex idea of the man killed, or of his killer, 
The mind retains this image, and joining to it various ideas of 
circumſtances and relations of cauſes, and effects, of mo- 


tives 
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tives and conſequences, all which ideas have been raiſed in 
our minds by experience and obſervation, ſuch notions as we 
intend by the words murder, aſſaſſination, parricide, or fratri- 
cide are framed. * 


NaTturs teaches us, by experience and obſervation, not 
only to extend our notions, but to diſtinguiſh them with 
greater preciſion, juſt as we learn to rectify ſimple. ideas of 
ſenſation, and to controul ſenſe by ſenſe, if I may fay ſo. 
Mr. Locks obſerves, that we learn firſt the names of theſe com- 
plex ideas and notions from other men, and the fignification of 
them afterwards. Which is true, and it is the moſt early, and 
moſt common method whereby we acquire them. But this 
makes no alteration in the caſe. Whether the impreſſions 
that excited theſe complex ideas, and gave the mind occaſion 
and means to form theſe notions, were made on our minds, or 
on the minds of other men; and whether the names that ſig- 
nify them were given by us, or by others, it is plain that na- 
ture taught mankind to make them, directly when ſhe ob- 
truded them, and indirectly when we ſeemed to invent them 
without any aſſiſtance from outward objects. The firſt is evi- 
dent of itſelf, and the ſecond will appear ſo too, if we con- 
ſider that in learning their names, and the ſignification of 
theſe names, we learned to decompound them; and that by 
learning to decompound ſome, the mind was inſtructed to com- 
pound others, even ſuch, perhaps, as exiſted by theſe means in 
idea and notion, before the combinations, whereof they became 
the architypes, exiſted in act. Our ideas of relations, and of the 
relations + relations which are comprehended fo often in our 
complex ideas, or notions, are not poſitive beings that exiſt by 
themſelves, and can be contemplated by themſelves, Modes 
are the affections and dependencies of ſubſtances; relations are 

the affections and dependencies of ſubſtances and modes; and. 
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no one of them can exiſt any longer than both the ideas that 
produced it, or by the compariſon of which it was framed, 
ſubſiſt. It might ſeem therefore the leſs likely, that outward 
objects ſhould. communicate ſuch ideas to the mind, or even 
jallruct the mind to frame them; and yet ſo it is. That act 
of the mind that ſets tro objects before our internal ſight, and 
by referring from one to the ather includes both in the ſame 
conſideration, is plainly ſuggeſted: to us by the operations of 
outward. objects on our ſenſes. We can neithet look up, nor 
down without perceiving ideas of bigger and leſs, of wo and 
fewer, of brighter and darker, and a multitude of other re- 
lations, the ideas of which ariſe in the mind as faſt as the ideas 
of things of which they expreſs the relations, and almoſt pre- 
vent reflection: When the mind, thus taught, employs re- 
flection, the number of theſe relative ideas increaſes vaſtly. 
Thus for inſtance, when we obſerve the alterations that are 
made by nature, or by art, in our complex ideas of fubſtances, 
or when we reflect on the continual viciſſitude and flux of 
all the affections, and and the conſequences of them, 
how can we avoid framing: che idcas of cauſe and effect ? 
That which produces, ot ſeems to us to produce the alteration 
gives us the idea of cauſe, me that which receives the alteration 
gives us the idea of effec. - I go no further into the conſide · 
ration of our ideas of relations phyſical, and moral. They are 
numberleſa, and they muſt needs be fo; ſince every idea, or 
notion we have, though it be in itſelf one 8 object of 

t, becomes the object of a thonſand when it is com- 
Ge e e e neee noe; 
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155 are capable of having, derived originally from- ſenſe; ex- 
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bf. woul fuch as theſe are all the chew we have really; 


ternal and internal. Theſe too, and ſuchi as tlieſe are the 
faculties by which we improve and inereaſe our ſtock, and 
ſuch as all theſe are, ſuch! muſt our knowledge be; for ſince 
human nn is nothing elſe than the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement, „ or repugnancy of 
our ideas, thoſe that are ſimple muſt determine the nature of 
of thoſe that are complex; thoſe that are complex that 
of our notions; our notions that of the principles we eſtabliſh; 
and that of the principles we: eſtabliſh that of all the conſe- 
quences we draw from them. Error, in any one ſtep of this 
gradation, begets error in all that follow : and tho we com 


pare ever: ſo exacthy, conclude ever ſo truly, and in a word 


reaſon ever ſo well, our reaſoning muſt terminate in error 
whenever this happens. It cannot terminate in knowledge. 
But before 1 leave this ſubject, I muſt 8 over it again, that L 
men wa the reflections NOR irfotther, 
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tion eee our Fe "wh to. tha nature of outward 
objects, and how imperfect therefore all our knowledge is con- 
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cerning them, has been obſerved tranſiently above, and has 
been too often and too well explained to be over much in- 


ſiſted on by me. That there are porn objects, material objects, 
neither ſpirits nor ideas, and that they act on one another 
and on us in various manners, and according to various laws, 
no man can doubt, any more than he can doubt of that per- 


ception by which he diſtinguiſhes their preſence and their ab- 


ſence, according to the difference between the ideas they ex- 


cite in one caſe, and thoſe he retains in the other. We can 
3 doubt 
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doubt of this, I think, no more than we can doubt whether 
we are free agents, or whether we are neceſſarily determined 
to all we do ; no more than We can doubt of many other 
things of which philoſophers have pretended to doubt, or have 
really doubted: for either, they have meaned on many occa- 
ſions to exerciſe. their wit, and to triumph in the ſubtilty of 
their genius, or they have been tranſported by overr heated 
imaginations into a philoſophical delirium. The firſt have 
perplexed knowledge more than they have improyed it: and if 
the laſt have not made many converts, whilſt they have argued 
againſt {elf-evidence,' they have multiplied uſtleſs.diſputes,: and 
miſpent much time. off; +691 bird Auch 1 ei 
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Hnxxx then, at our firſt ſetting out in the ſurvey of know- 
ledge, we find an immenſe field in which we cannot range, no 
nor ſo much as enter beyond the outſkirts of it: the reſt is 
: le to us, and affords not a-fingle-path to conduct 
Us forward. Could we range in that field, we ſhould be un- 
able to walk in our o.] n. I mean, that if our ſenſes were 
able to diſcover to us the inmoſt conſtitutions, and the real 
eſſences of outward objects, ſuch ſenſes would render us unſit 
to live, and act in the ſyſtem to which we belong. If the 
ſyſtem was not made 1 on very — grounds, 
I think, to be the final cauſe of it, we at leaſt were made fox 
the fyſtem; and for the part We bear, among terreſtrial ani- 
mals. Other creatures there may be, and: I believe read ily 
there are, who have finer ſenſes than men, as well as ſuper 10k 
| intelligence to apply and improve the ideas they receive by 
ſenſation. The inmoſt conſtitutions, the real eſſences of all 
the bodies that ſurround them, may lie conſtantly open to ſueh 
ereatures ; or they may be able, Which is a greateg ad vantage 
fill, ſo “ to frame, and ſhape to themſelves organs of ſenſation, 
4 as to ſuit them to e deſign, and due eircumſtanc 
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pain, and provoke averſion in another. All men feel alike the 
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* of the object they would oonſider, according to that ſup. 
ofition which Mr. Locks calls an extravagant conjecture of 
but which that great man might very reaſohably make; 
ſince it aſſumes no more than this, that ſome other creatures 
are able to do by their natural conſtitution; and ſo as to ob- 
tain” full and abſolute Knowledge, hat we are able to do by 
art very imperfectly, and yet ſo as to attain a greater degree of 
partial and relative knowledge than our ſenſes} unaſſiſtod by 
art, could communicate to us. 111) JT? 2 g boternial bangt N 
K Fr 7H +28 $5 Sn eon 39 or" te} — ty 
it is, I think, evident, that altho outward objects make im. 
preſſions on. the organs of ſenſe, and may be ſaid therefore 
to cauſe ſenſations, yet theſe” ſenſations are determined in the 
whole animal kind that we know, and to which we belong, 
according to the conſtitutions of the ſeveral ſpecies, as theſe 
conftitutions are framed according to the uſes and ends for 
which each ſpecies is deſigned, and to which it is directed. 
Innumerable inſtances might be brought to illuſtrate, and con- 
firm this truth. It will be ſufficient to do ſo by making a few 
ſhort obſervations on our 'own ſpecies alone. The ſame out- 


ward objects then produce the ſume ſenſations in all men, as 


far as (clf-preſervation is immediately concerued : and there is 
at leaſt an apparent uniformity of ſenſations in all other caſes, 
fufficient to maintain the commerce of men one with another, 
to direct their mutual offices without confuſion, and to anſwer 
all the ends of ſociety. Further than to theſe purpoſes,” the 
determination of their ſenſations does not ſeem to be in all men 
the ſame. The ſame objects ſeem to cauſe different, and op- 
poſite ſenſations in many particular inſtances, in as much as 
they give pleaſure,” and eteite deſite in one man; whilſt — 4 
give no pleaſure, nor exeite any deſire; nay" whilſt thy give | 


effects 
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effects of fire that burns, or of ſteel that divides their fleſh : 


and my butler, who has taſted both, will no tbring me a bottle 
of: re ee when I aſk for a bottle of ſack: But yet 


the Greenlander quaffes his bowl of Whale's-greaſe with us 
much pleaſure as you and I drink our bowl of punch: 


and 
bauſeous to us, ours appeats fo to 
him. Habit, that Doond nature, may ſometimes account, 
as well as ſicheneſt, for this Hifſerencs that ſeems to be in 
human ſenſations. But ſtill it will remain true, that this dif- 
ference in many, and various inſtances, proceeds from our 
firſt natute, if I may ſay fo; that is, from a difference in the 
original conſtitution of cheſs particular” bodies in which this 
apparent difference of ſenſation is perceivable.”'” The principle 
of this diverſity is as unknown to us as the more general prin- 
ciple of uniformity; but whether it be laid in the natural 
conſtitution, or in the alterations that habit or eknels may 
produce, our obſervation will be verified; that human ſenſations 
are determined by the actual diſſ ſition, whether original or 
accidental, of human bodies, and cannot therefore help to 
communicate to us any knowledge of the inward conſtitutions, 

or real eſſences of the bodies which excite them, nor indeed 
any knowledge but of themſelves. To diſeover ity what man- 
ner, and by what powers, external action and internal paſſion 
co-operate to produce ſenſation, it is in vain to atte: : and a 
philoſophical mind will be much better employed in admiring 
and adoring the divine wiſdom that appears equally in the di- 
verſity, and in the uniformity of our ſenſations, as it would 

not be hard to ſhew if this was a place for thoſe reflections, 
than in ſuch vain reſearches. Vain indeed they will appear to be 
to any man of ſenſe, who conſiders with attention and without 
re what has bern Wi on cles lubjedt men of 
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Bor as vain as theſe reſearches are, and as impoſſible as it is 
to know more of our ſenſations than that we have them, 
and that we receive them from outward objects, yet are We not 
to think the uſe of our ſenſes as limited, as Mal RBRAN HE would 
have. us believe it to be. They were given , he lays, for the 
preſervation. of our bodies, and not to teach us truth. The 
firſt part of this aſſertion is agreeable to the ſyſtem of nature. 
The latter, is agreeable, I think, to no ſyſtem but that of his 
own imagining, which is ſo extravagantly hypothetical in many, 
and the principal parts, that it has made no great fortune in 
the world, tho the utmoſt ſubtilty of wit, and all the powers 
of language are employed to ſupport it. Notwithſtanding; 
therefore, ſuch ſyſtems as theſe, for it is not ſingle of it's kind, 
we may continue to believe what conſtant experience dictates 
to us, that our: ſenſes, tho few, confined, and fallible, are 
given not only for the preſervation of our bodies, but to let 
into the human mind the firſt elements of knowledge, and to 
aſſiſt, and direct the mind in all the progreſs it makes af- 
terwards. „ 1 i e tte ee ee, 
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Tuar human knowledge is relative, not abſolute, has been 
ſaid already, We neither do, nor ean know the real eſſence 
of any one ſubſtance in the world, not of our own: and when 
we talk of the powers, and qualities, and ſometimes of the 
natures of ſubſtances, either we talk ignorantly, or we refer to 
their effects, hy which alone we. diſtinguiſh them, and in which 
alone we know any thing of them. They who diſtinguich 
between the primary, and ſecondary qualities of ſubſtances, do 
not ſo much as pretend that the ſecondary qualities, ſuch as 
colors, or taſtes for inſtance, are any repreſentations of the 
outward exiſtences that cauſe them: and the diſputes abaut 

| 1 ſiolidity, 
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ſolidity, extenſion; and motion which is mobility in action, as 
mobility is motion in power, ſhew how inadequate our ideas 
are of the primary qualities; tho theſe are ſaid to be reſem- 
blances of patterns 922 ane in all bodies por age we per- 
ceive Then or not. 


; abs fs 45 Knee b heve dene, of My not com Watte | 

nor abſolute, becauſe our ideas, concerning which alone human 
knowledge is converſant, are inadequate to the nature of things; 
yet is it real knowled T in ſome degree, and relatively to us. 
This I mean. Out fimple ideas, whoſe various co-exiſtencies 

compoſe all our othphet ideas of ſubſtances; are certainly ad- 
equate in this ſenſe; they are real effects of real powers, and 
ſuch as the all · wiſe auther of nature has ordained theſe powers 
to produce in us. I ſay in us, for it is not incongruous to 
ſuppoſe, nor will theſe ideas be leſs adequate, nor this know- 
ledge leſs real, if it be ſo that the ſame powers may be or- 
dained to produce other effects on other creatures of God. 

This paper gives me the idea that I call white, it may give 
ſome other idea to ſome other creature. Theſe ideas are diffe- 
rent, but they are Both adequate to our uſe, and the know- 
ledge real ; for they are both 7 and natural an as real, 


ee be | 


As low as theſe ribeiple; of ay. 1 Pane chat 
we can acquire of ſubſtances, are laid, it is from them we 
muſt take our riſe: and there is no wonder therefore if we 
proceed flowly, and have not been able to proceed far even 
ſince the ſtudy of nature has been putſued in a right method. 

Whilſt the ſymbolical phyſics of pythogoreans and platoniſts 
prevailed,” and whilft nataraF philoſophy was made to conſiſt 
in little elſe than a logical cant, whieh Anisrornz invented; 


= his diſciples propagated, error was cultivated: inſtead of 
ene, 


1 . 
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ſcience, ignorance was maſked, and men paſſed. for, an 
without any knowledge of nature. The caſe would be much 
the ſame if ſome 5 755 philoſophers could have ſucceeded in 
eſtabliſhing a ' ſuppoſed ſcience that they call metaphyſics, to 
be like an * ground from which we might deſcend to 
phyſics, from generals to particulars, from e about 
what may be, down to affirmations about what, xz. But there 
have been men fince the reſurrection of letters, at the head of 
whom our Verulam juſtly claims his place, — 4 have delivered 
common ſenſe from the chains of authority, and by expoſing 
antient, have put us on our guard againſt many of thoſe mo- 
dern whimfies. The generality of philoſophers, therefore, have 
been far from adopting this inverted rule, this unnatural me- 
thod of ſtudying nature, They have ſeen not only that labo- 
rious induſtry is the price impoſed. on all our acquiſitions of 
knowledge, but that natural knowledge, the knowledge, 1 
ſhould ſay, of the ſyſtem of nature can never be real, unleſs it 
be begun, and carried on by the painful drudgery of experi- 
ment. Extunditur uſu. 


By experiments well made, for they too may be A ill, 
theſe men have acquired a knowledge of ſome particular ſub- 
ſtances, of thoſe at leaſt which are neareſt to them, which 
they can handle, and even torture at their pleaſure, and force, 
if I may fay ſo, to give them information. The knowledge I 
mean is that of the ſenſible. qualities and powers oo-exiſting 
in each particular ſubſtance: and this is real 8 as far 
as it goes, according to what has been explained above. 
When a multitude of particular ſubſtances are thus known, 
and thus diſtinguiſhed, philoſophers venture to frame ge- 
neral propoſitions N them, and concerni 5 others 
too, by the help : and when the itions, 
and the concluſion drawn from them — by uni- 


form 


LI 
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form experience, they: acquire a, probability almoſt equivalent 
to certainty, and Which muſt be accepted for it. This, how- 
ever, is not ſtrictly Knowledge. The naturaliſt who has made a 
thouſand experiments, with the utmoſt care and ſkill ; the 
chemiſt who has, in like manner, decompoſed a thouſand na- 
tural, and compoſed as many artificial bodies, are {till liable 
to be deceived; becauſe it may happen that the action of one 
particular body {hall not produce; ſometimes the ſame effects, 
which the action of other bodies of the ſame ſpecific appear- 
ance has produced on innumerable trials. Our real know- 
ledge goes no further than particular experiment: and as we 
attempt to make it general, we make it ious. The rea- 
ſon is plain. It is a knowledge of a effects that have no 
connection, nor dependency one on another, even when they, or 
more properly the powers that produce them, are united in the 
ſame ſubſtance: and of theſe powers conſidered as cauſes, and not 
in their effects, we have no means of attaining any knowledge 
at all. It may be, that bodies act on one another, according 
to their bulk, figure, and texture of their ſolid parts, by mo- 
tion and pulſion, or gravity and attraction. It may be, that 
their action proceeds from other cauſes, ſo remote from all hu- 
man conception, that we are unable not only to gueſs at them, 
but even to ſuſpect thatthey are. But whatever they be, ſince 
they are neither known nor knowable by us, what have phi- 
loſophers to do more than to redouble ror induſtry. in mul- 
tiplying experiments, as much as they have means and op- 
portunities of doing, ſince there may be a deficiency, but ne- 
ver an exceſs, of them? Thus they may proceed in obtaining 
knowledge of particular ſubſtances by the help of their ſenſes, 
and in improving and applying this knowledge to greater ad- 
vantage by the help of their intellect. Senſe and intellect muſt: 
conſpire in the acquiſition of phyſical knowledge; but the 
latter muſt never proceed independently of the former. Ex- 
Vor. III. Ccc periment 
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periment is that pillar of fire, which can alone conduct us to 
the promiſed land: and they who loſe ſight of it, Joſe them 
ſelves in the dark wilds of imagination. This many have done 
from the infancy of philoſophy, which has laſted longer than 
we are apt to imagine; and which one might be tempted to 
think, on ſome occaſions, continues ſtill, by a fondneſs to re- 
tain ſome of the rattles and bawbles of early ages. Theſe 
rattles and bawbles have been laid aſide, however, by no philo- 
ſophers ſo much as by thoſe who have applied themſelves to'cul- 
tivate experimental phyſics : and therefore as imperfect as our 
knowledge of nature is, and muſt be always, yet has it been 
more advanced within leſs than two centuries, than it had 
been in twenty that preceded them. 1 


ALL the helps, that human wit and induſtry can procure, 
have been employed. Microſcopes and teleſcopes have been 
invented. Geometry has been applied to natural philoſophy; 
and algebra to geometry. With all theſe helps, our knowledge 
of nature has advanced in degree, but not in kind. There 
are microſcopical corpuſcles in bodies, as there are teleſcopical 
ſtars in the heavens, neither of which can be diſcovered with- 
out the help of one, or the other, of theſe glaſſes. But with 
this help, we can no more diſcoyer all the corpuſeles of any 
one body, than we can all the ſtars of the univerſe: and 
beſides, as to the former, if glaſſes could magnify enough to 
expoſe them all to our fight, we ſhould know indeed more com- 
ponent particles of bodies, but we ſhould remain as ignorant of 
their mechanical affections, as we now are; becauſe we ſhould 
remain ignorant of the mechanical affections of theſe corpulcles,, 
or of that inward ſpring which puts theſe-atoms into motion,, 
and directs their ſeveral operations. e 


As 
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As to the celeſtial bodies which are objects of aſtronomical 
obſet vation, they muſt be reckoned objects of natutal philoſo- 
phy likewiſe; fince they ars parts of the ſame univerſal ſyſtem 
of nature. We take up the teleſcope, indeed, and not the 
microſcope to contemplate them, becauſe they are at ſuch im- 
menſe diftances from us: and we are ſo little concerned to 
know of what fubſtances they are cœmpoſed, or what ſub- 
ſtances they contain, that if we were not hindered by the utter 
impoſſibility, we might be ſo by the apparent inutility, from 
attempting to acquire any ſuch knowledge of them, as we 
labour to acquire of the outward objects that environ us in our 
own planet. This planet is our home, and it imports us to 
know as much as we cam of the inward ſtructurèe and furniture 
of it. We have not the fame concern about other habitations. 
But it is agreeable, and in ſome reſpects uſeful; to know the ge- 
neral face of the country about us. It is probable that mere 
curioſity begat aſtronomy: and that the uſes; to which this 
noble ſeience is applicable, were diſcovered afterwards. I am 
apt to think, that the firſt men were excited more to phyſical re- 
e by the ſhining phaenomena of the heavens, than by 
thoſe of the earth. Their wants forced them to look down; 
but as the moſt immediate of theſe were ſupplied, they began 
to look up again: and the men B had leaft to do, Aegyptian, 
or Chaldaean ſhepherds, perhaps, were the firſt aſtronomers. 
But as mean and rude as tlie beginnings of it were, aſtronomy 
was ſoon cultivated by the moſt learned men, and by the 
greateſt princes, if we believe the traditions of antiquity con- 
cerning BzLus, ATLAs, and others, to have had any foundation 
in the truth of things. Thus muck is ſure, it has been cultiva- 
ted many thouſands of years, and wherever arts and ſciences 
have floriſhed, this ſcience has floriſhed at the head of 
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Ir is lawful, methinks, to conclude from hence, that x 
ſcience, which it has been the buſineſs of learned men in all coun- 
tries, where learning has floriſhed, to advance, would have 
been brought to a great degree of perfection, if there had been 
any near proportion between the object of it and human 
means of knowledge. But as ſome bodies baffle our enquiries, 
and eſcape our knowledge by being too minute, theſe enor- 
mous maſſes do the ſame by being too remote. Our ſenſe of 
| fight fails us; and when our ſenſes fail us in natural philoſo- 
phy, whoſe object is actual not poſſible exiſtence, our intellect 
is of little uſe. It may be ſaid, it will be ſaid, that our know 
ledge of the heavenly bodies is brought to a great degree of 
2. "rp and is going on daily to a greater, by the inceſſant 
labors of many learned men; that we have a much more ex- 
tenſive, a more exact, and 4 wuer view of the phaenomena 
than ever, by the vaſt advances that haye. been made ini every 
part of mathematics; ; that we calculate their magnitudes,. 
meaſure their diſtances, determine their figures, deſcribe their 
orbits, compute the degrees of their velocity, and perform a 
multitude of other operations concerning them, the reſult of 
every: one of which is knowledge, with the utmoſt accuracy. 
It will be added, that we are not only thus able to account for 
appearances, but that we penetrate into the phyſieal cauſes; 
of them, that we diſcover; the forces by which theſe bodies 
act on one another, the. laws of their motion, and of their 
direction, by which the order and denen 'of the whole: 
ſ yſtem 1 is governed and maintained. 1 | 


Tuis may be ſaid, and more to tba fame effect, widhout con- 
tradiction on my part; for it is true in the main, truer than 
panegyric is generally. But ſtill I apprehend, that when we 
conſider the whole matter, as it muſt be conſidered to make a 
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true eſtimate of the extent of this knowledge, that is, when 
we compare the objects of this ſcience with the progreſs that 
has been made in it, by the united labors of mankind, we 

ſhall find much more reaſon to admire the induſtry, and per- 
ſeverance of philoſophers, than to applaud their ſucceſs, What 
do we know beyond our folar ſyſtem? We know indeed juſt 
enough to give us nobler, and more magnificent ideas of the 
works of God, than antient philoſophy could ſuggeſt. We 
know that this ſyſtem to which our planet belongs, and be- 
yond which men did not carry their thoughts antiently nor 
ſuſpect any other, is but a minute part of the immenſe ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, of the vd va, as you Greeks, I think, call it. But 
as to any particular knowledge that we have, or even imagine 
that we have, it is next to nothing. Well may we be thus 
ignorant of all the ſolar ſyſtems beyond our own, the very phae- 
nomena of which, — the twinkling of ſome of their ſuns 
and our fixed ſtare are imperceptible to human fight'; when 
there are ſo many phaenomena in our own ſolar ö yſtem, for 
which we cannot account, and ſo many others, probably, that 
we have not yet Sifeorered; when there are, even in that of 
the earth we inhabit, ſo many things that have hitherto eſcaped 
the utmoſt penetration of our fenſes, and the utmoſt efforts 
of our intellect, with all the aſſiſtance that art can give to 
both. We cannot trace the courſe of comets, for inſtance, 
through all their oblique orbits: but can we trace the circu- 
* — of water that falls on our earth in rain, or that riſes in 
ſprings ? Veniet tempus,” ſays /Sznsca in the ſeventh book 
of his natur alqueſtions, quo iſta, quae nunc latent, in lucem 
dies extrahet; et, longioris aevi diligentia, veniet tempus quo 
poſteri noſtri tam aperta nos neſciſſe mirentur. This time 
may come, perhaps; but if we judge of what is to come, by 
what is paſt, we may be tempted to think that the reualutian 
of . PORE eo * be complete n an 


Tus progreſs of a ſcience, which, like this of natural phi- 
loſophy, is the work of ages, muſt be liable, as it has been 
and will be, to various interruptions. The ground that has 
been gained will be frequently loſt. The lateſt ſyſtems or hy- 
potheſes may not be always the trueſt : and when they are ſo, 
the advancement of ſcience may not be accelerated by them as 
much as it has been retarded by thoſe that were falſe. In a 
word, I do not believe that SEN ECNHA would be ſo much ſurpriſed 
if he roſe from the dead, as we may imagine, at the progreſs 
that has been made ſince his days. What further progreſs will 
be made depends on many contingencies, and it is hard to 
lay. But this is ſure, that altho knowledge acquired facilitates 
the acquiſition of more to a certain point, yet the progreſs 
we attempt to make beyond that point grows more and 
more difficult, and becomes a little ſooner, or a little later, 
quite impracticable; for nothing can be truer in phyſics, as 
well as in thoſe general reaſonings which are called metaphy ſics, 
than what MonT ALONE has faid, © les extremitez de notre per- 
« quiſition tombent toutes en eblouiſſement. 


Lr us carry theſe reffections one ſtep further, and we ſhall 
have carried them as far as is neceſſary, to ſhew how little we 
are fitted to acquire the knowledge to which we aſpire, and 
which we ſometimes pretend that we have, concerning bodies 
either terreſtrial or celeſtial. To inveſtigate truth with ſuccels, 
in mathematics, in natural philoſophy, and indeed on every 
occaſion where it is difficult to be 2 the analytic method 
muſt be employed not only in the firſt place, but as far 
as it can be employed about the objects of our enquiry. It 
has been much improved, and it has been thus employed, by 
the moderns. Many of them have been careful to make all 
the obſervations and experiments in their power, and from 
them they have drawn general concluſions by induction. This 
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now is the utmoſt that our nature, and the nature of 
things without us, admit to be done: and when it is ſo well 
done, that no objection, drawn from experience, can be made 
to theſe concluſions, they have a right to be placed in the 
rank of things known by us. But let us not be miſtaken. 
Tho this be human, ' it is not abſolute knowledge; becauſe it 
is not founded in abſolute certainty. Further diſcoveries of 
the phaenomena may contradict theſe concluſions : or, ſup- 
ing no ſuch diſcoveries to be made, other concluſions may 
be deducible from the ſame phaenomena, or other cauſes of 
them may be aſſignable, for aught we know. 80 far is this 
method of reaſoning, from particular obſervations and experi- 
ments to general concluſions by induction, from amounting, 


n 


to real demonſtration, tho it be the beſt in our power. 
Tuts is the caſe when the minds of men are bent folely to 
the diſcovery of truth. But ſomething worſe happens when 
human affections and paſhons mingle in their enquiries, as 
they often do; for philoſophers are not free from them. The 
Stoics themſelves, with all their boaſted apathy, were as little 
fo as any other men. When this happens, philoſophers haſten 
too much from the analytic to the ſynthetic method, that is, 
they draw general concluſions from too ſmall a number of par- 
ticular obſervations, and experiments: or, without giving them- 
ſelves even this trouble, they aſſume cauſes, and principles 
before eftabliſhed, as if they were certain truths, and 
from them. Nothing can be more abſurd than theſe pro- 
eeedings. It is agreed, I think, out of the ſchools at leaſt, that 
AkIsTorLE was eminently guilty of them; for he dealt more 
in common notions, than experiments, and built a world with 
categories, that is, by a certain logical arrangement of words : 
and yet even ArrsToTLs ſeems to have warned philoſophers 
againſt this abuſe; for he taught, according to the report of 
| |  SEXTUS 
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Srxrus Emelricus, that they ſhould not neglect ſenſe and 
ſeek for reaſons, ; poſthabito ſenſu quaerere rationem; that 
is, that they ſhould not carry ſpeculation further than experi- 
ment and obſervation authoriſe it firſt, and confirm it after- 
wards. The principal reaſons of a contrary conduct may be 
found in lazineſs, and vanity; in the firſt ſometimes, in the 
other always. Philoſophers have found it _ eaſy, and more 
compendious to imagine, than to diſcover ; to gueſs, than to 
know. They have taken, therefore, this way to fame, which 


has been * object, at leaſt, as urch as truth: and many a 
wild hy potheſis has paſſed for a real F 


Sräaro was a famous philoſopher, the ſcholar of Turo- 
PHRASTUS, and the maſter of Prol Ru PrilLapsLeavs. As little, 
and as ill as we are informed of the ſtate of natural philoſo- 
phy among the more antient naturaliſts of Greece, ſuch as Py- 
THAGORAS, ANAXAGORAs, DEMocriTUs, and others, whoſe 
names are preſerved tho their works are Joſt, we know 
enough of Plaro and ArisToTLE, whoſe works have been 
preſerved, perhaps more to the detriment than to the ad- 
vancement of learning, to determine what the ſtate of it was 
in the days of STRaTe, We know that it was no longer the 

FOE of nature by obſervation, and experiment; but that it 
conſiſted in a jargon of words, or at beſt in ſome vague hypo- 
thetical reaſonings: and yet Sr RATO, Who could not have told 
the aegyptian king how the idea of purple, the color of his 
robe, was produced, pretended to account for all the phae- 
nomena, and among other doctrines, to eſtabliſh that of | the 
plenum, for he laughed at the vacuum, as well as at the 
whole atomical e of DEMOCRITUS. 


HyeoTreses are much in the favor of ſome philoſophers ; 
for there have been many STRATos even among the moderns. 
1 e 
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But hypotheſes may be employed without being abuſed. 
all our attempts to account for the phaenomena of kat 
tes will be ſomething hypothetical neceffarily included. The 
method itſelf, our ſureſt road to ſcience, does not 
— us further than extreme probability, as it has been 
obſerved; and this probability muſt ſtand us in lieu of cer- 
tainty. But when we cannot arrive by this method at ſuch a 
probability, is it reaſonable to make —4 hypotheſis ? Is it rea- 
ſonable, when we cannot draw from obſervation and 
ment, ſuch concluſions as may be ſafe foundations on which 5 
proceed by the ſynthetic method in the purſuit of truth, to 
aſſume certain principles, as if they were founded in the ana- 
lytic method, which have been never proved, nor perhaps 
ſuggeſted by the phaenomena, in hopes that they may be ſo 
afterwards? In a word, when the only clue we have fails us; 
which is moſt: reaſonable; to 8 or to puſn forwards 
without any clue at all into the En, of a3 4 I make 
no ſcruple of deciding in a caſe, ſo plain, that it would be a 
ſilly aſf=Rartion of modeſty, not modeſty, to heſitate. When 
the phaenomena do not point out to us any ſufficient reaſon 
why, and how a thing is as we diſcover it to be, nor the ef- 
ficient cauſe of it, there is a ſufficient reaſon for topping ſhort, 
and confeſſing our-ignorance; but none for ſeeking, out of the + 
aenomena, this reaſon, and this cauſe which we cannot find 
in them. This is learned ignorance, of which the greateſt 
philoſophers have no reaſon to be aſhamed.Rationem 
harum gravitatis proprietatum ex phaenomenis nondum po- 
„tui deducere, et hypotheſes non fingo, ſaid our NW TON, 
after having advanced natural knowledge far beyond his co- 
temporaries, oni the ſure foundations of experiment, and geo- 
metry. © How preferable is this learned ignorance to that i þ 2 
rant learning; of which ſo many others have fooliſhly boaſted ? 
Die — who mingled ſo much hypothetical with ſo 
Vol. III. D d d much 
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much opp it „ boaſted in a letter to his FOOTY friend 
the minimę e . 4 ce that he ſhould think he knew no- 
thing in natural philoſophy, if he was only able to ſay how 

„things may be, without. demonſtrating that they cannot be 
« otherwiſe. Lanxirz, who dealt in little elſe than hypo- 
theſes, ſpeaking, in his reply to BavLz's refſections on his pre- 
eſtabliſhed harmony, of the ridiculous whimſy of his Monades, 
and the reſt of his metaphyſical traſh, compares himſelf to 
 AnTaAEUS; afferts that every objection gives him new 
K ſtrength, and boaſts vainly, that he might ay eng 


vanity, omnia praecepi, atque animo mecum ante n 


Irł will be urged, perhaps, as Anna] in * . of W 
theſes, that they may be of ſervice, and can be of no diſſervice 
to us, in our purſuit of knowledge. An hypotheſis founded 
on mere arbitrary aſſumptions will be a true hypotheſis, and 
therefore of ſervice to philoſophy, if it is confirmed by many 
obſervations afterwards, and if no one phaenomenon ſtand in 
oppoſition to it. An hypotheſis that appears inconſiſtent with 
the phaenomena will be ſoon demonſtrated falſe, and as ſoon 
rejected. This reaſoning, which is the ſum of all that can be 
faid for them, will not hold good, I think, in either caſe; enough 
to countenance the abuſe of them, which.i is made by the very 
perſons who urge this plea in — of them. That ſuch an 
Hypotheſis may be true, is within the bounds of poſſibility; 
becauſe it implies no contradiction to ſuppoſe that men, 5 
paſs their lives in gueſſing, may gueſs ſometimes right. 
man may throw ten ſixes with ten dice; but no man in th 
ſenſes would lay that he did, nor venture his ſtake on ſuch a 
chance. In the other caſe, it is true that an hypotheſis incon- 
ſiſtent with the phaenomena may be ſoon eee 
falſe. But it is not true that it will be as ſoon rejected. IH 
philoſophers are fond of _— hypotheſes, their diſiples are 
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as zealous to defend them. The honor of a whole ſect is 
thought to be engaged, and every individual is piqued chat 
another ſhould ſhew that to be falſe, which he has all his life 
taken to be true; ſo that notwithſtanding all the graces of no- 
_ a new truth will have much to do to diſlodge an old 


Inſtances of this fort are innumerable. Let us pro- 
dee one __ bing elf.” i 


12 2 25 potheſis was ever d nn a bail 1 

t which we call the ptolemaic was ſo. The apparent 
— of the heavens led men to it. We may ſay, that the phae- 
nomena ſuggeſted it, and that the revolution of the ſun, planets, 
and ſtars, in ſeveral ſpheres round the earth, could ſcarce be 
doubted of by men who aſſumed any general coficluſions, in- 
ſtead of drawing them all from à long courſe” of particular 
obſervations carefully and learnedly made. The plavibility 
of this falſe h ypotheſis, ' and the authority of the peripatetic- 
ſchool, eſtabliſhed it on the ruins of the true ſyſtem which Py- 
THAGORAS had brought long before into Italy from the caſt 
and which was probably that of the Egyptian, and Chaldaean 
aſtronomers. Falſe as it was, it maintained it's credit thirteen 
or fourteen centuries, if we reckon only from the time of the 
Alexandrian aſtronomer Protzur to that of Cor ERNI Ds. 
Many difficuties had occurred, but as faſt as they did fo, new 
aſſumptions were made to reconcile them, till the whole 4 | 
came one complicated - heap of h eſis upon theſis. 
It was baniſhed at laſt, hd a motels; nr 7 
The fautors/ of hypotheſes would have us believe, that even 
the detection of their falſhood-gives octaſion to our improve | 
ment in knowledge. But the road to truth does not lie through 
the precincts of error, and the improvement of aſtronomy was 
not owing.to the deſtruction of the ptolemaic hy potheſis; but the 
defrag this hypotheſis 1 owing to tft improvement 
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of em If this hypotheſis had never been made, Co- 
rrüxicus would not have had the honor of reviving the py- 
thagorean ſyſtem, but mankind would have had the 'benefitiof 


purſuing, without interruption, / a ſyſtem founded on knows 
ledge, inſtead of purſuing; during an interval * wa r —— 
turies, an hypotheſis founded on 8 * : 
ot} Inn du 
To this antient, let us join a nh rnflance to ſuggeſt the 
ſame reflections, arid confirm the fame "proofs. | The ſyſtem 
of Dzs CarTzs dazzled and impoſed at firft, It was won 
attacked however, but it has not been ſo ſoon” defeated.” No 
man, perhaps, was ever ſo fit, as this philoſopher, to make, 
and maintain an hypotheſis; to aſſume, and to improve and 
defend his aſſumptions. The notion he entertained, and pro- 
pagated, that there is beſides clear ideas, àa kind ef Anwar 
ſentiment of evidence, which may be a principle of know- 
ledge, is, I ſuppoſe, dangerous in phyſical enquiries as welt 
as in abſtract reaſoning. He who departs from the analytic 
method, to eſtabliſh general propoſitions concerning the phae- 
nomena on aſſumptions, lin who reaſons from theſe aſſump- 
tions, afterwards, on inward ſentiments of evidence, as they 
are called, inſtead of clear and real ideas, lays afide,' at once, 
the only ſure guides to knowledge. No wonder then if he 
wanders from it. This Ds CaxTtts did very widely in His 
conſtruction of a world, and yet by dint of genius he gave a 
great air of ſimplicity and planſbilic to his? hypotheſis, and 
he knew how to make even geometry ſubſervient to error. 
It proved in other hands, — the inſtrument of detecting 
his errors, and of eftabliſhing truer principles of natural philo- 
fophy. He furniſhed to others arms againft himſelf, among 
the reſt to our Nxwrox; for tho the fyſtem of the latter be n 


more owing to the hypotheſis of the former, than that of 
Corxxxicus to that of Prox xux, yet was it the application of 


geometry 
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geometry to phyſics,” that enabled the britiſh philoſopher to 
make ſo many admirable diſcoveries: and the introduction of 
geometry into phyſics muſt be acknowledged due to the french 
Philoſopher. To conclude, by bringing this example to our 
purpoſe. The plenum of Dzs CaR TRS is well nigh deſtroycd; 
many of his laws of motion are ſhewn to be falſe; the mills 
that ſerved to grind his three elements are demoliſhed: and 
his fluid matter in which, as in a torrent, the planets were 
carried round the fun, whilſt a ſimilar motion in 3 particular 
vortex of every planet impelled all bodies to the center, is 
vaniſhed. Notwithſtanding all this; how flowly, how unwill- 
ingly have many philoſophers departed from the carteſian hypo- 
theſis? They have had recourſe to the moſt forced ſuppoſitions 
to defend it; and when it has been demonſtrated falſe in one 
of the principal parts, in that of his fluid matter, whoſe rapid 
circulation he ſuppoſes to cauſe the fall of bodies; and the mo- 
tion of the planets, and which he invented wiexplain theſe 
phaenomena, we ſhall be told very gravely, that ſome fluid 
matter or other may, however, in ſome manner or other, be 
the cauſe of theſe phaenomena. It is even ridiculous to ob- 
ſerve the ſame men tenacious of an hypotheſis neither deduced 
from the phaenomena, nor conſiſtent with them, and averſe 
to receive, or at beſt extremely ſerupulous about 7 receiving, a 
ſyſtem built on obſervation and experiment, not on aſſump- 
tion, and which all the phaenomena conſpire to eſtabliſh. 

Ir philoſophers meaned nothing more tliam the diſcovery of 
truth, 1 they would conſine themſelves to thoſe rules by which 
alone, and toi thoſe bounds of enquiry within which alone, we 
ate able to diſcover it. , But a predominant principle of vanity: 
makes them break theſe" rules, and paſs theſe bounds. Not 
content with philoſophical liberty, they affect to proceed licen- 
tiouſly : and it is * that makes them ſo * ok 
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hypotheſes, by the means of which, how imperfect ſoever their 
knowledge is, their pretended ſyſtems are ſtill complete. Thus 
it has happened that natural philoſophers have filled their 
works with fictions, and, like lying travellers, have given de- 
ſcriptions of countries through which they never paſſed. They 
have done even more, they have affected to reveal the ſecrets. 
of courts they never ſaw. This I mean; they have not only 
ſuppoſed exiſtences that never exiſted, but have preſumed: 
themſelves able to give a ſufficient reaſon for every thing that 
does exiſt, Lz1BniTz,: who had much knowledge and ſome 
ſagacity, but too much pretended: ſubtilty and real preſump- 
tion, impoſed this obligation on philoſophers, the obligation 
of adulterating phyſics with metaphyſics. Thus for inſtance; 
he thought himſelf obliged to give a ſuthcient reaſon how, and 
why the extenſion of body, or body according to the Carte- 
ſians, becomes poſſible ; for tho actuality may, he denied that 
poſſibility could proceed from the will of God. He found 
this reaſon neither in ſenſible extenſion, nor in the inſenſible 
atoms that compoſe body. But he found it happily in his 
Monades, that is in ſimple, unextended beings, that are the 
only ſubſtances, and that compoſe all extenſion, which God 
could not have created if he had not created them firſt. Is it 
worth while to acquire the name of a great philoſopher, at 
the expence of amuſing mankind with ſuch hypothetical ex- 


travagancies ? Surely not. 


Sick I have ventured to cenſure Das CarTzs on this head, 
on which he was very liable to cenſure, I think myſelf obliged 
to juſtify him on another, on which he has been accuſed very 
unjuſtly. STRATo might be an atheiſt, for what I know, tho 
mention is made, in the catalogue of his works preſerved by 
Diociunes LatrTius, of three books that he wrote concerning 
the gods. But the paſſage in the academics of TuLLy, where 
Z | 1t 5 
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it is ſaid, that he did not employ the gods in making the 
world, “ negat opera deorum ſe uti ad fabricandum mun- 
dum, will not perſuade me that he was ſo. Nothing can 
be more conſiſtent than to acknowledge a ſupreme Being, the 
ſource of all exiſtence,” the firſt efficient cauſe of all things, 
and to account for'the phaenomena by phyſical and mecha- 
nical cauſes, by matter and motion. This Des Cars. 
therefore endeavored, and might endeavor to do without for- 
feiting the character of a good theiſt. Philoſophers might 
very reaſonably object to his hypotheſis, but divines' had the 
leſs reaſon to do ſo; becauſe, beſides proving the exiſtence of 
the ſelf-exiſtent Being by an argument which he thought good, 
and which has been urged as decifive by MaLEBNANc¹ and 
others, the very foundation of his doctrine reſts on theſe 
principles, that God created matter and that he impreſſed 
two | motions on the parts of it. But my Lord Bacon, a 
much better apologiſt than I am, had obviated the objection 
made to Dss CaxTxs long before this philoſopher had writ, 
in the third book of the augmentation of ſcience : and the 
paſlage is ſo conſiderable, that I will dwell," with your leave, 
a little upon it. | e 


17 i | ** 


Tuis great author then was ſo deſitous to keep metaphy- 
ſicians in countenance, by keeping metaphyſics in the rank 
of ſciences, that he reſolved at any rate to give them an object. 
As ſuch he aſſigned the doctrine of formal cauſes: and indeed if 
he had admitted the forms of Pl Aro, forms entirely abſtracted 
from matter, theſe would have been imaginary objects in his 
ſcheme of ſome ſcience more ſublime. than phyſics. But theſe 
he rejecis deſervedly, as theological | ſpeculations that infected 
and corrupted the whole of PLA ro's natural philoſophy : ſo- 
that he left himſelf. no forms to eſtabliſh as objects of meta- 
phyſics, but ſuch as muſt be diſcovered, if they are to be 
1 n ee diſcovered,, 
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diſcovered, by phyſics; which he himſelf admits in effect, 
when he ſays, that we may diſcover them if we turn our 
eyes to action and uſe ; that is, to the action and uſe of 
ſubſtances, whoſe forms are the ſpecies of things; and which 
he confirms, I think, by the examples he brings to explain this 
inexplicable doctrine, or rather unattainable ſcience.” In de- 
fault of this, that the learned chancellor might provide ſome 
object for metaphyſics, he' eſtabliſhed © the inquiſition, or re- 
ſearch of final cauſes as a ſecond. He ſhould” not be much 
concerned, he ſays, if the order of this reſearch, that he would 
place among metaphyſics, and that has been placed uſually 
among phyſics, were alone concerned. Now here T venture 
with fear and trembling, but I muſt venture, for the love of 
truth puſhes me on, to differ from this great man. The order 
according to which the doctrine of final cauſes is confined 
to the known phyſical province, inſtead of being tranſlated to a 
metaphyſical region, appears to me not only uſeful, but neceſſary 
to be preſerved, as well to advance real knowledge, as to pre- 
vent error, both philoſophical and theological. © The more 
we proceed in the ſtudy of nature, under the conduct of ex- 
perimental philoſophy, the more diſcoveries © We make and 
ſhall make of the infinite wiſdom as well as power of it's 
author. The ſtructure of the parts, the deſign and harmony 
of the whole, will be matter of perpetual aſtoniſhment, and 
ought to be a motive to the moſt devout” adoration of that 
ſupreme, and incomprehenſible Being, of God the maker and 
the preſerver of the univerſe. I ſaid the harmony and deſign, 
as well as the ſtructure ; for beſides the admirable contrivance 
which appears in the bare ſtructure” of all the bodies, animal 
bodies eſpecially, that furronnd us, as well as of our own, 
when we contemplate them without any regard to their diſ- 
tinction, wants, or uſes, there appears ſomething ſtill more 
admirable when we contemplate them in theſe reſpects. Some- 
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times we can diſcover neither efficient, nor final cauſe; ſome- 
times, but more rarely, both. Sometimes we diſcover the for- 
mer, van the latter | eſcapes our enquiry. Sometimes again 
the final- cauſe is more obvious than the efficient, as in one of 
the inſtances brought by my lord Bacon; for ſurely this final 
cauſe, that eye-laſhes were — to ſhadow and defend the eye, 
is much more evident than the efficient cauſe he aſſigns, or 
any other, perhaps, that can be aſſigned. But in all caſes 
where ſuch diſcoveries are made really, they are made by phy- 
ſical reſearches. When we proceed in the inveſtigation of 
them by the help of experimental philoſophy, we put ourſelves 
under the condud of God, who leads us by the knowledge of 
his works to the knowled; ge of himſelf. But when we aban- 
don this method, and * 5 by the ſtrength of our intellect 
to arrive at ſuperior 2 cience, we put ourſelves under the 
conduct of imagination, the worſt guide a philoſopher can 
chuſe, and never ſo ſeducing, nor ſo dangerous as in the 
brighteſt genius. This remark is abundantly Kn in ge- 
mk tau the rasen of . ages” i 
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* Ir comes into > my thonghts 2 to mention, von this oeciiion, another opinion; 
which caſts a ridicule on all religion. If we are able to collect any truth from our 
obſervations on the mundane ſyſtem, beſides that of a ſelf-exiſtent and intelligent 
firſt cauſe of all things, it is that of final cauſes. The certainty we have of theſe 
makes part of the demonſtration of the other, and is the ſublimeſt and moſt im- 
4 ſpeculation in which natural philoſophy can terminate. I ſay terminate, 

auſe the abſurdity of thoſe philoſophers, who, in the courſe of their enquiries, 
aſſigned final inſtead of phyſical cauſes, has been already expoſed. The abuſe 
which thoſe who —— theology in all religions make of final cauſes is of another 
kind, and may ſerve as a further example of the fantaſtical and profane notions 
which men aſſume hypothetically, when they carry their reaſonings about ſpirit and 
ſpiritual things, without regard to | What may: 147 apa r Wn them, up to the 
ivine nature and economy. | 


Max KIR p, in general, eſteem chicks 9 to be the final 2 of the 
whole creation, and each ſociety or ſect of men is inſtructed to eſteem itſelf 
a principal, if not the ſole, object of providence. On this foundation even they, 
who never obſerved, perhaps, any of the numberleſs anc 1e inſtances 
3M 9 | Eee nie 3 
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Fon theſe reaſons which might be greatly extended and in - 
forced, I cannot ſubſcribe to the partition of ſcience which 
our famous chancellor makes on this occaſion, - They, who have 
no pretenſions to be eſteemed natural philoſophers, profit in 
their ſeveral profeſſions of the diſcoveries which theſe phi - 
loſophers make about efficient cauſes. Juſt ſo divines, or they 
who call themſelves metaphyſicians, may profit of thoſe which 
the ſame philoſophers make about final cauſes'; and _ 
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of order, contrivance and deſign, which are obvious in the conſtitution of things, 
aſcribe, and inſtruct others to aſcribe, every event that is produced, in the ordinary 
courſe of nature, to extraordinary interpoſitions of God's immediate and particular 
providence, juſt as they may be ſtrained to ſuit prejudice, , intereſt, vanity, and 
paſſion. I need not bring examples in proof. They will occur to you faſt enough, 
to ſhew how a doctrine, that ſhould increaſe our admiration of God's infinite: wiſ- 
dom and power, and enliven all the acts of adoration that we direct to this incom- 
prehenfible Being, plunges men by the abuſe they make, and a wrong application 
of it, into error and ſuperſtition. It is error proportioned'to the comprehenſion 
of every mind, and to the vanity. of every heart. It prevails, therefore, eaſily, 
and ſpreads from the higheſt down to the loweſt ranks of men. If the ridigulous 
queſtion, which Senxca puts in his book concerning providence, * nunquid hoc 
« quoque a Deo aliquis exigit, ut bonorum virorum etiam ſarcinas ſervat? had 
been put to your pariſh clerk, he would have anſwered, I doubt not, with much 
holy aſſurance, in the affirmative, and would have inſerted, among his aneedotes, 
ſome ſpecial examples of wallets, and bundles providentially ſaved, or recovered. 
The Stoics are ridiculed, in TuLLy's academical queſtions, for having low no- 
tions of the divinity, and ſuch as ſuppoſed among the gods a worker. like 
MyRrmMEcipes, who was famous in his time, as well as one CALLickaTEs, for mak- 
ing bees, and flies, and ants, and other ſmall inſects in ivory. The joke was un- 
uſtly applied, as far as it was applied to this general poſition, that nothing could 
without God, © cupis quidem vos majeſtatem deducitis, ſays the academician, 
* uſque ad apium, formicarumque perfectionem: ut etiam inter Deos MyRMECt> 
<« pes aliquis minutorum opuſculorum fabricator fuiſſe videatur. This joke on 
the Stoics was unphiloſophical and ſilly. But what advantage would this acade- 
mician have taken over them, if he could have laid to their charge, not only that 
they made God the immediate author of the leaſt, as well as of the greateſt pro- 
ductions in nature, but that they made him the efficient cauſe of every immoral 
fentiment and action? He would have had then a large field, indeed, wherein to 
exult, . in quo poſſit exultare oratio. But the Stoics, as abſurd and as ſuper- 
ſtitious as many of their opinions were, gave him no ſuch advantage. He muſt 
have waited till our age, to have had ſuch a monſtrous opinion as this to combat 
among the profeſſors of theiſein. 11% 09% 
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they do ſo in ſuch a manner as to create, and maintain in 
the minds of men, à due awe and reverence of the ſupreme 
Being, theſe diſcoveries . will be productive of the beſt, and 
nobleſt effects; far from being barren like virgin's conſecrated 
to God, as the chancellor expreſſes himſelf rather prettily 
than truly, Cauſarum finalium inquiſitio ſterilis eſt, et 
« tanquam virgo Deo conſecrata nil parit.” But ſtill there 
will be as little reaſon to advance, that the inveſtigation of 
final cauſes is a part of metaphyſics, or of theology, as there 
is to ſay, that the inveſtigation of efficient cauſes is the object 
of every profeſſion. wherein ſome knowledge concerning them 
is employed. 11 2 N | | IF 4.49 SEE L413 $4 . | | | 
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Now, tho T cannot ſubſcribe to this partition of ſcience, 
nor think the order in which the reſearch of final cauſes is 
placed at all indifferent, yet I ſubſcribe moſt readily to all that 
is faid in the fame place againſt thoſe who ſubſtitute final in 

lieu of efficient 79 Both are objects, but diſtin objects 
of phyſics, and nothing can tempt men to confound them 

but a ſort of lazineſs and vanity. By one they are led to 
decline ſome trouble, and by the other to hope to , conceal 
their ignorance. We ſhall not be at all uncharitable, in 
aſſigning fuch motives to the two philoſophers, who have 
diſtinguifned themſelves by this proceeding, - in which they 
have been followed, as in other abſurdities, by numbers. 
Praro had a luxuriant imagination, and a great flow. of 
words. It coft him, therefore, much leſs to invent final cauſes, 
and to expatiate theologically upon them, than it would have 
done to purſue the diſcovery of efficient cauſes by the ſlow 
and painful courſe of experiments. AxzrszoTLE had great ſub- 
tilty of genius, and the ſame ambition that made him think, 
like an Ottoman prince, to uſe my lord Bacen's ſimile, that 
he could not reign ſecurely, unleſs he put all his brethren = 
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to death, made him think too, that he ought at any rate to 
maintain his pretenſions to univerſal knowledge. For this 
purpoſe he perplexed what he could not explain, and in the 
inſtance before us he diſcourſed logically about final cauſes, to 
conceal his ignorance of the efficient. I ſhould be unwilling 
to warrant any fact on the authority of Jus rix Max vx, on 
whom the idleſt tales were able to impoſe; but the bare re- 
port that ran in Greece concerning the death of this philoſo- 
pher, who was ſaid to have drowned himſelf in the Negropon- 
tic current, for ſhame that he had not diſcovered the cauſe of it, 
may ſerve to ſhew, that the character he has at this day, is that 
which he had in his on age and country. Upon the whole, 
it may very well be, that DzmoczitTus and others, whether 
atheiſts, or theiſts, who gave, or ſeemed to give no place to 
God, nor intelligence in the production of the phaenomena, 
nor made any mention by conſequence of final cauſes, but ap- 
plied themſelves wholly to the diſcovery of material efficient 
cauſes, might penetrate, for that very reaſon, deeper into 
natural philoſophy than they could have done, if they had re- 
curred often to the wiſdom and power of God, hike PLATOo, 
to thoſe of nature like ARIS TorIE, and to final cauſes like 
both. This might be, and my lord Bacon who thinks ſo, 
and who approved this method of purſuing the ſtudy of phy- 
ſics, prepared, therefore, an apology for Dxs Cakrzs, 1 — 
before this philoſopher wanted it. 1 i oa COTAAN 


Taz is a paſſage in PLaTo which I ſhall have occaſion 
to quote, in another place, and to another purpoſe, where 
SocraTEs after reading a treatiſe of natural philoſophy which 
 Anaxacoras had writ, ſneers at him, and complains, that he 
who aſcribed the ſtructure of the univerſe to a ſupreme 
mind, labored fo much in the explanation of material, in- 
ſtead of diſcourſing about final cauſes. This paſſage would 


prove 
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prove beyond diſpute, if any proof was wanting, that Praro 
introduced, or ſupported at leaſt by the authority of SocRATES, 


the abſurd cuſtom of ſubſtituting final intentional cauſes in the 
place of mechanical and material; and that philoſophers, 
who were as good theiſts as himſelf, tho they did not affect ſo 
much-theology, purſued the ſtudy of nature in the ſame me- 
thod as the materialiſts, tho they. aſſerted an intelligent firſt 
— which the others denied, 


fy ans uuth i is, that adder theſe philoſophers, nor even the 
others could proceed in the inveſtigation of material cauſes, 
without diſcovering ſometimes the intentional, final cauſes of 
things; becauſe the latter are often, tho not always, ſo plainly 
pointed out by the former, that he who does not ſee them muſt 
ſhut his eyes on purpoſe.” When they are not thus plainly point- 
ed out, it is vain preſumption to pretend to account for: them: 
and SocraTEs would have had no reaſon to complain, if a natu- 
raliſt, a ſtranger to Athens, looking at him in his priſon, and 
ſeeing him fettered and r had ſhewn how it came to 
paſs: "th he could: not walk, and that he could fit, without 
P to determine why he was there. 


To crea and wind up this eaten 258 is no Rudy, 
after that of morality, which deſerves the application of the 
human mind, ſo much as that of natural philoſophy, and of 
the arts and ſciences which ſerve to promote it. The will of 
God, in the conſtitution of our moral ſyſtem, is the object of 
one. His infinite wiſdom and power, that are manifeſted in 
the natural ſyſtem of the univerſe, are the object of the other. 
One is the immediate concern of every man, and lies therefore 

within the reach of every man. The other does ſo too, as far 
as our immediate wants require, and far enough to excite awe 
ad veneration of a ſupreme . in * attentive mind. 
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But further than this, a knowledge of phyſical nature is not 
the immediate and neceſſary concern of every man; and 
therefore a further enquiry into it becomes the labor ofia few, 


tho the fruits of this enquiry be to the advantage of many. 
Diſcoveries of uſe in human life have been ſometimes made; 


but theſe fruits in general conſiſt chiefly in the gratification of 
curioſity. Their acquiſition, 1 aintul : and when 
all that can be gathered are gathered, the crop will be ſmall. 
Should the human ſpecies exiſt a thouſand generations more, 
and the ſtudy of nature be carried on through all of them with 
the ſame application, a little more particular knowledge of the 


apparent properties of matter, and of the ſenſible principles 
and laws of motion might be acquired: more phaenomena 


might be diſcovered, and a few: more of thoſe links, perhaps, 
which compoſe the great immeaſurable chain of — and 
effects that deſcends from the throne of God. But human 
ſenſe, which can alone furniſh the materials of this knowledge, 
continuing the ſame, the want of ideas, the want of adequate 
ideas would make it to the laſt impracticable to penetrate into 
the great ſecrets of nature, the — eſſences of ſubſtances, and 
the primary cauſes of their action, their and all their 


operations; ſo that mankind would ceaſe to be, without hav- 


ing acquired a complete and real knowledge of the world they 
inhabited, and of the bodies they wore in it. . % 


2 
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Having now ſaid all that occurs to me at neeſent, con- 
cerning our complex ideas of ſubſtances, whoſe architypes are 
without us; I proceed to take ſome further notice than has 
been yet taken by me, of qur other complex ideas and nations 
which are {aid to have their architypes within us, and which 
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may be ſaid, I think, more properly in the ſame ſenſe to be 
architypes themſelves. Nor is this the ſole difference, by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the former. Thoſe of ſubſtances 
are received by the mind in it's paſſive, theſe are framed by the 

mind in it's active ſtate. | They are framed by the mind as the 
mind has need of them, and therefore on no ſubjects ſo much 
as on thoſe that regard the thoughts, the opinions, the affec- 
tions, the paſſions, and the actions of mankind. The archi- 
types of our ideas of ſubſtances exiſt whether our minds per- 
ceive them or not. Theſe being architypes themſelves, and 
having no exiſtence out of the mind, have no permanent ex- 
iſtence any where, not even in the mind; for there they exiſt 
no longer than whilft they are the immediate objects of thought. 
They ceaſe to exiſt, when they ceaſe to be perceived. But the 
mind, having once made them, can recall them into being, and: 
employ them to facilitate the acquiſition and communication 
of knowledge. It is true indeed, and it has been obſerved 
already, that nature ſeems to obtrude, or obtrudes even the 
eomplex ideas of modes and relations upon us, as well as. 
thoſe of ſubſtances. But till there is a plain difference be- 
tween the two caſes, which muſt be a little more and more 
preciſely developed, than it has been in the ſecond ſection... 

Both are leſſons, but different leſſons of nature. Senſe alone 
is immediately concerned in one, whether we receive by it the 

firſt impreſſions of outward objects, or whether we correct, 

and determine the ideas theſe impreſſions have given us. But 

intellect is immediately and principally concerned in the other. 
Intelle& ſerves in the uſe and application of ideas acquired by 
fenſe, but has no ſhare in framing them. Intellect on the 
other hand has always an immediate, and principal ſhare, and 
is ſometimes alone employed; in framing our complex ideas and: 
notions of modes and relations. Thus, be inſtance, to mention- 
a fimple as well as a mixed mode; when we obſerve certain 
AA | | | | derm 
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terminations of finite extenſion, or certain proceedings of men 
to men, the leſſon of nature does not — in this, that theſe 
are patterns by which, and according to which the ideas, or 
notions we ſpeak of, are framed, without any ſhare taken by 
the mind except that of perception; but it conſiſts rather in 
giving hints, if I may ſay ſo, which are vague, and neither 
determined, nor claſſed, like our ideas of ſubſtances; and the 
mind, taking theſe hints, frames by the exerciſe of it's diſcern- 
ing, compounding, and comparing faculties, theſe ideas or no- 
tions. The terminations — extenſion, that are ſeen by us, 
produce ideas no doubt; but I chuſe on this occaſion to de- 
ſign them as hints, becauſe they do not ſo much give, as 
ſuggeſt the ideas which the mind frames by conſidering theſe 
terminations of the extreme parts of extenſion, both diſtinct- 
ly, and relatively. Confuſed appearances of this ſort ſtrike 
the ſenſes, but the ideas of particular figures, as well as the 
general notion of figure, may be framed independently of 
theſe ſenſations by the mind. In like manner, an action 
which we ſee performed, as in the caſe of killing mentioned 
above, gives an idea no doubt; but this idea, in the reſpect in 
which it is conſidered here, is nothing more than an hint to 
the mind, that paſſes from a bare perception of the action to 
contemplate all the circumſtances of it, and all the relations 
both of the action, and of the actors, and ſo frames by reflection, 
without the concurrence of ſenſation, ideas and notions of 
another kind, both particular and general. This is the great 
intellectual province, wherein our minds range with much 
freedom, and often with exorbitant licence, in the purſuit of 
real, or imaginary ſcience. We add ideas to ideas, and no- 
tions to notions, and by conſidering the habitudes and re- 
lations of all theſe, we acquire at length ſuch a multitude 
as aſtoniſhes the mind itſelf, and is both for number and 
wariety inconceivable, eie by PET.” 
3 i * Warn 
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than a fertile foil, barren without due culture, and apt to 
ſhoot up tares and. weeds with too much. By fuch combina- 

tions of ideas as T have been mentioning, we ſhorten and faci- 
litate the operations of our minds, as well as the communica- 

tion of our thoughts. Our knowledge becomes general, and 
our intelle& ſeems to be Teſs dependent on ſenſe. From 
which obſervations philoſophers have entertained falſe notions 

of what they call pure intellect, and have flattered themſelves 
that they could extend their knowledge, by the power the mind 

exerciſes in framing complex ideas and notions, very far be- 
yond the narrow bounds to which it is limited by imple ideas, 
over which the mind has not the leaft original power, and 

which muſt therefore, let the mind compoſe, combine, and 
abſtract them as it pleaſes (for it cannot make any) determine 
the extent of our complex ideas and notions. 8 


Bur, beſides the limitations impoſed on the mind by the 
human conſtitution, there is another which we ourſelves muſt 
impoſe on it, if we deſire to combine our ideas and our no- 
tions fo as to obtain, by their means, real and uſeful knowledge. 
It is the more el to inſiſt on this limitation, becauſe 
philoſophers have not only neglected it too much in practice, 
* endeavored to eſtabliſh opinions inconſiſtent with it. Ob- 

Vol. III. r ſerve 
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ſerve the chain of theſe opinions. The human mind is a par- 
ticipation of the divine mind, or an emanation from it, or 
ſomething very analogous to it. The eſſences of things do not 
depend on God; for if they did, things might be poſſible 
and impoſſible at the ſame time according to his will, which 
implies contradiction. The divine intelligence is the ſcene 
of all things poſſible: but tho the divine will be the ſource of 
actuality, it is not ſo of poſſibility. Poſſibility and impoſſi- 
bility are fixed natures, independent on God. The knowledge 
of things poſſible, independently of their exiſtence, is abſolute 
knowledge. The knowledge of things actual, in conſequence 
of their exiſtence, is relative knowledge. The human mind 
is capable of both. Philoſophers may, therefore, contemplate 
the intelligible natures, the fixed and unalterable eſſences of 
things, whether the will of God determines them to actual 
exiſtence or not. Philoſophers may reaſon therefore not only 
from their own ſyſtem, that of actuality; but from God's, that 
of poſſibility. Theſe opinions, ſome of which are nearly true, 
others of which are abſolutely falſe, and. all of; which are liable 
to much abuſe, have been advanced: and theſe, and others of 
the ſame kind, are the neceſſary foundations of the moſt ſublime 
metaphyſics. Let us deſcend from ſuch imaginary heights; 
place ourſelves on the human level, and conſider from thence 
what this part of human knowledge is, concerning which we 
are now to ſpeak, and. from whence,” and how it ariſes. 


Ir has been obſerved, in ſpeaking of that part of natural 
philoſophy which contemplates ſubſtances, that we muſt never 
loſe ſight of experience, if we aim at acquiring real know+ 
ledge. But we may go further on as good grounds, and ak 
firm, that the ſame rule muſt be followed, in that other. part 
of natural philoſophy (for ſuch it is if it be any thing) which 
contemplates mind; and in all our general, or abſtract rea- 
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ſonings about moral, or other matters. I am far from ſaying - 
that we ſhould not reaſon about things poſſible, as well as 


things actual, or that we ſhould exclude every thing hypo- 
thetical out of our reaſonings. I know too well, that proba- 


bility is our lot oftner than certainty. But this L ſay, that we 
ſhould never reaſon about the firſt, except under the direction 
of the laſts: 


knowl 


made them -poſſible ? But we poor creatures ſhould not be 


able to gueſs at things poſſible, if we did not take our riſe 
from things actual. Human knowledge is ſo entirely and 
ſolely derived from actual Being, that without actual Being, 


we ſhould not have even one of thoſe ſimple ideas, whereof 


all the complex ideas and abſtract notions that turn our heads 
are compoſed. Theſe complex ideas and abſtra& notions, to 
be materials of general and real knowledge, muſt have a con- 


formity with exiſtence. They muſt be true, not in an idle 
metaphyſical ſenſe, that they are really what they are; but in 
this ſenſe, that they are true repreſentations of; actual, or of 
ſuch poſſible exiſtence, as experience leaves us no room to 
deubt word become actual. 5 rr 


Tur this: is a ble to the common FA of hiankind 
undebauched with philoſophy or ſuperſtition, the univerſal 
practice of mankind may . to convince us. The human 
mind is able to frame many complex ideas and abſtract no- 
tions, to which no names have been aſſigned in any language, 
becauſe they have not been brought into uſe among any 
people. Many other complex ideas and abſtract notions have 
names aſſigned to them in one language, and are in uſe among 
one esp, and have no pre names, nor are in any _ 
e uſe 


and much leſs in cntradiction to the laſt. God's 

precedes all exiſtence. All exiſtence proceeds 
from his knowledge and his will. He made things actual, 
becauſe he knew them, and why ſhould T not ſay becauſe he 


\ 
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uſe among another. What ſhall we ſay is the reaſon of ſuch 
obvious matters of fact ? The reaſon appears to me to be plainly 
this. Men are determined to frame theſe complex ideas, and 
abſtract notions, by the want they have of them: and the want 
they have of them ariſes from hence, that they obſerve cer- 
tain combinations of beings, of actions, of modes, and relations 
to exiſt, relatively to which they could neither think,” diſ- 
courſe, nor act, all which it is often either their inclination; 
their intereſt or their duty to do, unleſs they applied their 
minds to the framing of ſuch ideas and notions. Men form, 
therefore, no where; complex ideas and notions of combina- 

tions of this kind, which they have obſerved to exiſt no where 
as in the firſt caſe. Nor do they form them always where ſuch 
combinations do exiſt; tho they are not enough obſerved to 
have the want of theſe Hens: and notions perceived as in the fe- 
cond caſe, Theſe ideas and notions are fo neceſſary to the im- 
provement of knowledge, that as we proceed in acquiring, and 
communicating it by the employment of ſome, ſo the know- 
ledge we acquire makes it neceſſary in every ſtep we advance to 
frame, and to employ more, that we may . further. 


Ir is reaſonable to believe that the firſt of men had gas 
no ideas, nor notions of jealouſy, envy, anger, malice, treachery, 
and murder in paradiſe, nor perhaps out of it, before Cain flew: 
ABEL. Then, no doubt, he framed all theſe, and thoſe of aſſalſi- 
nation and fratricide beſides, and invented words to fignify- 
them as he had invented names for all the beaſts of the field, 
and fowls of the air, when they paſſed in review before him. 
Since the days of Apan, and his unhappy fall, as the num- 


ber, and the iniquity. of his poſterity encreaſed, ſo has their 


experience: and" therefore legiſlators, and the ' founders of 
commonwealths, and all thoſe who Have civilized and in 


ſtructed mankind; have been careful to obſerve the W | 
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and the” dealings of men with one another in the ſame, and 
in different ſocieties. | They have remarked the circumſtances, 
and the conſequences of every action relatively to the happi- 
neſs and unhappineſs of mankind. - Thoſe of one ſort have been 
termed virtues, thoſe of the other vices : and as theſe virtues and 
vices have ariſen, and have offered themſelves to obſervation, the 
ſame perſons, political and moral philoſophers, have proceeded. 
in determining complex ideas or notions of them, and in mark- 
ing the ſeveral combinations by diftin& names, in order to- 
promote the practice of virtue, and to reſtrain. vice by im- 
. the munen ſanctions of rewards and rn 


41 Twas then the elgnichplic of the 1 of nature, and ef civi 
. have been collected à poſteriori, by ience and 
obſervation: and the ſame method ſhould be —— in every 
part of philoſophy; tho I have inſiſted particularly on this 
alone. We ſhould not ſuffer, much leſs encourage, imagination 
to rove in the ſearch of truth. To know things as they are, 
is to know truth. To know them as they may be, is to gueſs: 
at truth. and obſervation guide to one, imagi- 
nation and ſpeculation to the other. To know them as they 
are, the mind muſt be conſtantly intent to frame it's ideas and 
notions after that great original, nature; for tho theſe ideas 

and notions are properly and uſefully framed by the mind, that- 
they may ſerve as architypes by which we reaſon, and ac 
cording to which we judpe, yet muſt all the parts of them be- 
taken from nature, and no otherwiſe put together than nature 
warrants: As well may the painter copy the features of a face 
on which he never looks, by pure gueſs, as the philoſopher 
frame his ideas and notions of nature, phyſical and moral, by 
pure intellect. One may draw a metaphyſical man, and the 
other invent a metaphyſical hypotheſis. But the ſeatures of 
. mann. and the ideas and notions of the y ſtem — 
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taken from imaginary not real exiſtence, the picture will be 
the picture of no body, and the ſyſtem the ſyſtem of nothing. 
Nay, there is ſtill a worſe conſequence that follows often, be- 
cauſe it is almoſt unavoidable. Imagination ſubmitted to judg- 
ment will never go beyond knowledge founded on experience, 
or high probability immediately deducible from it. But When 
imaginations naturally warm, and excited by a ſtrong deſire 
of being diſtinguiſhed, break looſe from this controul, tho 
the poſſible man, and the poſſible ſyſtem may be ſo compoſed 
as to contain nothing abſolutely impoſſible, yet they may 
contain ſomething monſtrous, like thoſe productions wherein 
nature deviates from her regular courſe. Whenever this hap- 
pens, and it has often happened in philoſophy, it muſt not be 
deemed a jot leſs abſurd to take theſe ideas and notions for 
real architypes, or the ſyſtem they. compoſe for a ſyſtem of real 
knowledge, than it would be to take ſuch monſtrous-produc- - 
tions for the architypes of any {pecies. Mfr ab a nal 
Tris proceeding is the more dangerous, becauſe we may 
accuſtom our minds to contemplate chimeras till they grow 
familiar to us, and paſs for realities. After which we ſhall not 
fail to reaſon from them, and to controul even what is, by 
what imagination has told us may be. The very reverſe 
ſhould be our practice. All that we imagine may be, ſhould 
be compared over and over with the things that are: and till 
ſuch a compariſon and analyſe has been well and ſufaciently 
made, all argumentation is impertinent. We can frame ideas 
of a centaur, or an Hipogryph. No contradiction is implied 
by ranking them among poſlible beings. - We can ſhew.where- 


in theſe complex ideas agree and diſagree. We can reaſon, 


frame propoſitions, affirm, and deny concerning them; but 
yet every man who is not out of his ſenſes will conteſs,” I ſup- 
poſe, that theſe ideas are fantaſtical, and that it is, therefore 

8 | 1 abſurd 
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abſurd to reaſon about them. They are phantaſtical becauſe 
their ſuppoſed architypes do not exiſt, The reaſoning about. 


hem is abſurd, becauſe it is abſurd to reaſon about ſubſtances. 
_ are not actual, "_ wy ey be ren 


Ss I aſk; is it a jot leſs abſurd to frame iedliths * no- 
tions, of mitked modes and relations, any otherwiſe than expe- 
Tience ſhews us that nature warrants to do. Mr. Lock 
has: obſerved truly, that mixed modes are made for the- 
4 moſt part out of the ſimple ideas of thinking, and motion, 
et wherein all action is comprehended, and out of that of. 
% power, from whence we conceive all action to proceed.“ 
Nov if this be ſo, is it not evident that mixed modes, how: 
much ſo ever mixed; are reſolvable, and ſhould be analyſed 
into ideas leſs complex, and theſe ultimately into ſimple ideas? 
Is it not evident that whether we conſider intellectual, or cor- 
poreal: agency; whether we frame mixed modes of powers as 
modifications of thought and motion, or whether we con- 
ider them only for want of being able to do more, in the 
actions they produce, is it not evident that we muſt have re- 
courſe on all theſe occaſions to exiſtence, exiſtence. of powers,, 
and actions, or of actions at leaſt? | 


Tun example of power and iGon, whidht I employ in 
lieg of mixed modes, is equally applicable to the caſe of 
relations, among which that of cauſe and effect is one of the 
moſt conſiderable, as it is the relation, concerning which the 
mind of man is the moſt curious to acquire knowledge. All 
our ideas of relation are framed by the compariſon the mind 
makes of one idea with another: as theſe ideas therefore are 
phantaſtical, or real, ſo our ideas of their relations, how juſtiy 
ſoever the mind das! the compariſon, are in effect phanta- 
tical, or real too. The compariſon. therefore - muſt be not 
only that of ideas with ideas, but that of ideas with. the ob- 


* 
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a jets of them, with things. This recourſe to [exiſtence is . 
truly the only ſure rule by which we can frame our ideas in 
ſuch a manner as to make them proper materials of real 
human knowledge at leaſt, that it is, I ſuppoſe; a miſtake 
moſt commonly when we are thought to frame phantaſtical 
ideas of relations, by a wrong compariſon of real ideas. 1 
ſuppoſe we ſhall find on ſuch occaſions, if we obſerve cloſely, 
that the phantaſtical idea of relation does not ariſe: ſo much 
from a wrong compariſon of real ideas which the mind con- 


templates, as from a voluntary or involuntary corruption of 
the reality of theſe ſuppoſed real ideas. e 


I 8ay voluntary, or involuntary, becauſe philoſophers are 
apt to make complex ideas and notions of all kinds, not 
only wantonly, but unfairly. Theſe ideas and notions ſhould 
be compoſed in order to aſſiſt the mind in forming opinions, 
or acquiring knowledge. But it is obvious to obſervation, 
that men begin very often by forming ſtrange opinions, or by 
taking them on truſt ; and afterwards put together inconſiſt- 
ent, and inadequate ideas, which they ſuppoſe to be both con- 
ſiſtent, and adequate, in order to frame ſuch ideas of mixed 
modes and relations, as may help them to impoſe, or defend 
their opinions with ſome appearance of plauſibility. The 
mind wanders eaſily; and is eaſily, more eaſily led into error 
about modes and relations, than about ſubſtances: and error 
about the former, may be concealed better, and defended 
more plauſibly by metaphyſical chicane, than about the latter. 
Let us keep our minds, therefore, conſtantly intent on thoſe 
criterions which our phyſical and moral ſyſtems hold out to 
us: and if by ſurpriſe, inadvertency, or prepaſſeſſion we have 
been led too far from them, let us return to them as to the ora- 
cles of truth. For want of doing one or the other, into hat 
extravagant opinions, under the ſpecious names of metaphyſical, 
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or theologieal ſcience, habe not men been carried? You give 
us philoſophy in a -poetical dreſs. "You adorn, but do not 
— and much leſs corrupt the truth. There are who 
haue given us mere poetry in a philoſophical dreſs: and, I think, 
you muſt admit that PLATO, MALRBnANch¹RE, and a good friend 
of to inſtance in none of inferior note, are as trul poets 
as ot and you. In a word, tlie boaſted power of ing 
complex ideas, and abſtract notions, will be found, as it is 
exerciſed, to be ſo far from ſhewing the great force and ex- 
tent of human intellect, and from raiſing man up to divinity, 
that it will ſhew, on the contrary, Pe weak and how 
confined this intellect is, and ſink him down, if you will al- 
low me ſuch an expreſſion, i into that wen þ above which he 
affects ſo van wo ner 5401000958 RALIOA85D! ονẽve 58 
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Tunis now, whereof we have! We Fine view in lived of 
it s branches, is that noble fund of ideas from whence all our 
intellectual riches are derived; The 1 of man does often 
what princes and ſtates have done. It gives a currency to 
braſs and copper coined in the ſeveral Shi opbica and theo- 
logical mints, and raiſes the value of gold and ſilver above 
that of their true ſtandard; But the ſucceſs of this expedient 
is much alike in both caſes.” In different ſects, as in different 


ares, Ay ane pales] buy none are che richer for it. 


2 vn Cn advantage: Ka dive bo mae dnss Wr leſur⸗ 
rection ot letters, and fance the i improvements of modern phi- 
loſophy in the ſtudy of nature intellectual and corporeal, 
has been this, that men have diſcerned their ignorance better 
than they did in the days of ignorance, and that they have diſ- 
covered more and more of it, as they have advanced in know 
ledge. A great part of this diſcovery is that of the limita- 
tion as well: as imperfection of our ſimple and complex ideas 
1 | | in  Ggg and 
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and notions. Limited and imperfect they are, no doubt, and 
yet it would be well for us if they had no other deſect. Ano 

ther, and, on many occaſions, a greater belongs to them; 
for, even in the narrow compaſs to which they extend, 
they are apt to fluctuate and vary: ſo that beſides the difficulty 
of determining them well, there is that of preſerving the deter- 
mination of them ſteadily in our minds. He, who is atten- 
tive to do ſo, muſt acknowledge the difficulty he ſinds of this 
ſort even in his private meditations, | But the difficulty en- 
creaſes vaſtly when he is to communicate theſe ideas and no- 
tions in diſcourſe or writing, and above all if he is obliged to 
enter the liſts of diſputation. {331-21 banda? 


Our complex ideas being aſſemblages of fimple ideas, that 
have often no other connection except that which the mind 
gives them, we might be eaſily led to conceive the difficulty 
of this taſk by a bare reflection on the weakneſs of memory, 
and if I may ſay fo, on the ſeeming caprice of this faculty, 
before we were made ſenſible of it by repeated experiences. 
The ideas that are lodged there begin to tade almoſt as ſoon 
as they are framed. They are continually ſhipping from us, 
or ſhifting their forms; and if the objects that excited ſome 
did not often renew them, and if we had not a power to recall 
others before they are gone too far out of the mind, we 
ſhould loſe our ſimple, and much more our complex ideas, 
and all our notions would become confuſed and obſcure. The 
mind would be little more than a channel through which ideas, 
and notions glided from entity into nonentity. But our caſe 
is not ſo bad. They are often renewed, and we can recall 
them as often as we pleaſe. There is, however, a difference 
between the renewing of them, and the recalling of them. 
When ideas are renewed by the ſame objects that excited them 
firſt in the mind, they are renewed ſuch as they were. e 
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light and heat of the ſun will cauſe the fame ſenſations, and 
ſtronger perhaps of the ſame kind, in the man who has not 
ſeen one nor felt the other in many years, than they cauſed 
in him formerly. ſuſt ſo any operation, or affection of the 
mind, which has been long unperceived, will appear the ſame 
it uſed to appear to our inward ſenſe, when it is perceived a- 
new by reflection. But when we are forced to recall our com- 

plex ideas, the caſe is not the ſame, at leaſt when they are 

ſuch as are not in common uſe. Thoſe of mixed modes and 

relations, for inſtance, that philoſophers ſometimes employ, 
and to which the mind ſcarce ever adverts on other Pons wit | 
may well receive ſome alteration even when they are recalled 
readily, tho this alteration is the leſs perceptible, perhaps, on 
account of that very readineſs with which they are recalled. 
But when they are recalled with difficulty, and dragged back 
ſlowly, as it were, and by pieces and pareels into the mind, 
it is no wonder if they receive much greater alteration. They 
are then in ſome ſort recompounded, and tho this may be for 
the better as well as for the worſe, yet ſtill they vary, and 
every variation of them begets ſome uncertainty and con- 
fuſion in our reaſoning. Thus it muſt be, when beſides our 
ideas, ſuch numberleſs collections of fiimple and com- 
plex ideas, and ſuch numberleſs combinations of all thefe into 
notions,' are to be held together and to be preſerved in their or- 
der by ſo weak a mental faculty as that of retention. | 


| Nawts indeed are given to fignify all our ideas and all our 
notions to ourſelves and to others, and to help the memory in 
meditation as well as in diſcourſe. When they are aſſigned 
to complex ideas, they are meant as knots according to the 
very proper image Mr. Locxz gives of them, to tie each 
ſpecific bundle of ideas together: and in theſe reſpects they 
are not only uſeful, but neceſſary. It happens, however, that 
Ggg2 names 
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names, far from having theſe effects, have ſuch very often as 
are quite contrary to theſe,” Whilſt we retain the names of 
complex ideas and notions, we imagine that we retain the ideas 
and notions; but the ideas and notions ſhift and vary, vhilſt 
the names remain the ſame. The ſcene of the mind, like a 
moving picture, muſt be governed with attention, that it may 
bring into our view the images we want, and as we want 
them. Otherwiſe ideas that are foreign to our actual train of 
thinking will frequently ruſh into our thoughts, and become 
objects of them whether we will or no. But there is another 
and a greater miſchief which will flow from this conſtitution 
of the mind, unleſs the utmoſt attention be employed, and 
often when it is. The former is a ſort of violence, which 
cannot be offered unperceived, and may be therefore reliſted, 
This that I am going to mention ſteals fo ſilently upon us, that 
we do not perceive it very often even when it has worked it's 
effect. When we recall our ideas and notions, whether this 
be done with eaſe or difficulty, we review them in ſome 
ſort: and if they are more liable to have been altered, we 
have a better chance for perceiving any alteration that may 
have been made in the determination of them. But when the 
ideas and notions we want preſent themſelves, as it were of 
themſelves, to the mind, under their uſual names and appear- 
ances, we are apt to employ them without examination, and 
perhaps we advert very often to nothing more than the word by 
which we are uſed to ſignify them. In this manner our ideas 
and notions become unſteady imperceptibly, and I would not 
anſwer that ſomething may not happen to me of this kind, 
even in writing this eſſay, tho I am on my guard againſt it. 
How much more muſt it happen to thoſe who are not thus 
on their guard ? I dari 6615 de 
N ee = 188r 
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Ez man imagines that his ideas and notions are his 
own in every ſenſe, but every man almoſt deceives himſelf. in 
this caſe, When we learn the names of complex ideas and 
notions, we ſhould accuſtom the mind to decompound them, 
as I believe it has been obſerved already, that we may verify 
theſe, and ſo make them our own, as well as learn to com- 
pound others. But very few are at this trouble, and the ge- 
neral turn of education is contrived to keep men from taking 
it. Bred to think as well as ſpeak by rote, they furniſh their 
minds, as they furniſh their houſes or cloath their bodies, with 
the fancies of other men, and according to the-mode of the 
age and country, They pick up their ideas and notions in 
common converſation, or in their ſchools. - The firſt are al- 


ways ſuperficial, and both are commonly falſe. Theſe are 
defects in the firſt determination of our ideas and notions, 
and if we join to theſe the obſtinacy and negligence that be- 
come habitual in moſt men, we ſhall find no reaſon to be ſur- 


prized that abſurd opinions are tenaciouſly embraced, and 
wildly and inconſiſtently defended. Uniformity of ideas in 


error would have, at leaſt, this advantage: error would be 


more eafily. detected and more effectually exploded. 


» Bur ſuppoſing the contrary of all this, ſuppoſing our ideas: 
and, notions. to have been determined truly, and ' preſerved 


ſteadily, we muſt not flatter ourſelves, that we are quite ſe- 


cure againſt. the evil conſequence that is obſerved in this place 


to flow from the imperfect conſtitution of the human mind. 
The very temper of the mind, a little too much remiſſneſs, 


or a little too much agitation, affections that are grown up, 
or paſſions that are inflamed, may occaſion ſome alteration in 


our ideas and notions, in the very moment that we employ 


them. If it be ſmall, it will be unperceived by us. If it be 


great, 


”" 
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great, the affection or paſſion that cauſed it will excuſe it, 
perhaps juſtify it to us. But however {mall and almoſt im- 
perceptible, even to a cool mind that is on it's guard againſt it's 
own weakneſs, ſuch alterations may be, each in itſelf ; yet 
beſides that, each of them may produce others, each of them, 
tho ſmall in the idea, or notion, may become of great conſe- 
quence in the courſe of that reaſoning, wherein this idea or 
notion is frequently employed, or which turns perhaps upon 
it. A few ideas, or parts of ideas, that flip out of the bun- 
dle of covetouſneſs, make it the bundle of frugality : and a 
few, added to that of frugality, make it the bundle of cove- 


touſneſs. 


Tuus it happens when we diſcourſe with ourſelves. But 
when we diſcourſe with others, the difficulty doubles; for 
beſides that of maintaining a ſteady determination of our 
own ideas and notions, we have the additional difficulty very 
often of communicating, and always of maintaining the ſame 
ſteady determination in thoſe of another. This is our caſe; 
that of every one in his turn, not only when mixed modes 
and relations, but in ſome degree, even when ſubſtances are 
our objects: and I perſuade myſelf that you have been more 
than once ready to laugh or cry, in the midſt of ſeveral 
rational creatures, who talked of things quite different, called 
them by the ſame names, and imagined that they talked of 
the ſame things. The choirs of birds who whiſtle and fing, 
or ſcream at one another, or the herds of beafts who bleat and 
lowe, or chatter and roar at one another, have juſt as much 
meaning, and communicate it juſt as well. At leaſt I pre- 
ſume ſo, for I can affirm of no ſpecies but my own. All of 
them ſeem to have ideas, and theſe feem often to be better 
determined in the birds and beaſts, than in men. All of them 
ſeem to have, in theſe loud converſations, ſome general mean- 
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ing. But none of them ſeem to have that preciſion, order, 
and connection of ideas and notions, which can alone make 
up rational diſcourſe. TOY „ ANN 


Socu is the common converſation, fach the ordinary cor- 
reſpondence of men with one another. Such too for the moſt 
part are all the public diſcourſes that are held, and the ſolemn 
harangues of the pulpit. But the matter grows ſtill worſe 
when any controverſy is concerned. Tho truth be one, and 
every neeeſſary truth be obvious enough, yet that there muſt 
be various opinions about it among creatures conſtituted as we 
are, is as certain as that there are ſuch opinions. Truth how- 
ever is ſeldom the object, as reaſon is ſeldom the guide; but 
every man's pride, and every man's intereſt requires that both 
ſhould be thought to be on his ide. From hence all thoſe diſ- 
putes, both public and private, which render the ſtate of ſo- 
ciety a' ſtate of warfare, the warfare of tongues, pens and 
ſwords. In that of the two firſt, with which alone we have to 
do here, diſputes become” conteſts for ſuperiority between man 
and man, and party and party, inſtead of being what they 
ſhould be, compariſons of opinions, of facts and reaſons ; by 
which means each fide goes off with triumph, and every diſ- 
pute is a drawn battle. This is the ordinary courſe be ed 
troverſy, not among the vulgar alone, but among fage philo- 
ſophers and pious divines, whoſe conduct is not more edifying 
than that of the'vulgar. Will it be pretended that the ſchools 
of religion and learning have, in this reſpect, any advantage 
over other public aſſemblies, over coffee-houſes and taverns ? 
If it is, we may ſafely deny it; becauſe we can eaſily prove 
the contrary.” In vain will it be urged, that men who have 


much learning, and who are accuſtomed to inveſtigate, and to 


fix the moſt abſtruſe and momentous truths, muſt of courſe, 
and even without ſuperior - parts, be better able nicely to diſ- 
n oy I Cern, 
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cern, to determine, and to compare and to connect ideas and 
notions, than thoſe who neither poſſeſs the ſame learning and 
the ſame habits, nor have the ſame art of reaſoning. This 
may be in ſome reſpects true, but upon the whole it is not 
ſo: and a plain man would overwhelm the ſcholar who ſhould 
hold this language, by ſhewing, in numerous inſtances, the 
weakneſs of the human mind, that of this very ſcholar per- 
haps in ſome; the narrow a me and in them the inſta- 
bility of our ideas and notions, the impertinence of logic, the 
futility of metaphyſics, the Mint ts. a Pn: and the 
fraud of diſputation, 


The beſt, and even ſuch as paſs for the faireſt gane 
verſial writers, improve by artifice the natural infirmity of the 
human mind, and do on purpoſe what is here lamented as an 
evil not always to be avoided. They confound ideas, and per- 
plex the ſignifications of their ſigns, ſo as may ſerye beſt the 
intention, not of diſcovering truth, but of having the laſt 
word in the diſpute. This practice i is ſo common, and eſpe- 
cially where favorite intereſts, and on their accounts favorite 
tenets, are concerned, that I think no writings of this ſort can 
be produced, WN it is not employed, more or leſs, on both 
ſides. How indeed ſhould it be otherwiſe, when ſkill in diſ- 
putation is eſteemed a great part of learning, and the moſt 
ſcandalous frauds are applauded under the name of ſubtilty ? 
Whatever excites men to it, whether pride, or ſelf-intereſt, or 
habitual - and inveterate prepoſſeſſion and bigotry, by which, 
they are induced to think, that the worſt means may be em- 
ployed to ſerve the beſt 0 which is always the cauſe they 
have embraced, it is fraud ſtill. It is pious fraud, if you 
pleaſe: I ways rather call it theological ; but the dader, who 
ſhifts the idea, and keeps the word appropriated to it, that he 
may ſerve any purpoſe, is as arrant a cheat as the faint who. 
3 hy b interpreted 
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interpreted the ſame aſſage of ſeripture in different ſenſes, 
according. to the diffs rent opinions his orthodoxy required 
him to oppoſe. We may lament the imperfections of the 
human mind, we may blame thoſe who do not give their 
attention to frame, and to preſerve their ideas and notions with 
all the exactneſs neceſſary to make them materials of know- 
ledge, not of error. But we have a right to abominate thoſe 
who do their utmoſt to render the diſcovery of truth impractica- 
ble, to perpetuate controverly, and to pervert the uſe and de- 
ſign of language. I prefer ignorance to ſuch learning, Swirr's 
Bagarelle to ſuch philoſophy, and the diſputes. of a club where 
it does not prevail, to thoſe of an academy or univerſity 
where it does. — 


Ir 1s, in truth, in thoſe places, and wherever metaphyſics 
and theology have been made ſciences, that the arts of contro- 
verſial legerdemain are practiſed with moſt licence, dexterity, 
and ſucceſs. Ideas of corporcal ſubſtance are not ſo liable to 
vary, nor ſo expoſed to perplexity and confuſion by the abuſe 
of words, as the ideas that we have, or rather that we ſup- 
poſe we have, of thinking ſubſtance. Every complex idea 
of any corporeal ſubſtance, is not the ſame preciſe collection 
of {imple ideas in every mind. But the moſt ſenſible of it's 
qualities, thoſe that are the moſt obvious to us according to 
the buſineſs we have with it, ſuch as mark moſt, and diſtin- 
guiſh enough, are put together! in every mind. The peaſant 
has not the ſame idea of gold as the miner, nor the miner as 
the chemiſt. This will be ſaid, and it will be ſo far true, 
that the chemiſt will have more eas of qualities co-exiſting 
in this metal than the miner, and the miner more than the 
peaſant, But the collection of funple ideas in the mind of him 
who has feweſt will be ample, and diſtinct enough to fix the 
ore there, and to. anſwer all his purpoſes: and, as long as na- 
Vol, III. nds GS rure 
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ture maintains theſe collections of ſenſible qualities, the ideas 
of. them can be neither confounded, nor loſt, As long as 
gold, and iron, and men, and horſes are in the world, their 
complex ideas will exiſt in human minds invariably : and tho 
they may be more complex in ſome than in others, yet the 
additional ideas that encreaſe, will not alter the collection 
enough to beget any material ambiguity. 5 


Tux caſe is widely different when thinking ſubſtance be- 
comes the object of our contemplation, when philoſophers 
pretend by a ſuppoſed ſcience, not only to ſpiritualize matter 
in ſome ſort, if you will allow me to expreſs myſelf ſo, and 
to conſider forms abſtracted from all matter, incorporeal eſ- 
ſences and intelligible natures ; but to reaſon and dogmatize 
about immaterial ſpirits, and to make fouls, for inſtance, as 
many as they want, ſouls for the world, for men, for all other 
animals, and for vegetables, ſouls rational and irrational, fouls 
immaterial, and ſouls of fo fine a texture, that they approach 
immateriality, tho they are material. All ſuch ideas. and no- 
tions, and all ſuch as are framed concerning them, are ill de- 
termined, and conſequently ill preſerved. Uncertain in their 
origin, they muſt needs be unſteady in their progreſs, and in 
the uſe that philoſophers and divines make of them, Our 
ideas of corporeal ſubſtances are, no doubt, inadequate and ſu- 
perficial, and ſuch as cannot reach the eſſence of any one par- 
ticular ſubſtance; but they reach far enough for our uſe: and 
as far as this uſe is concerned, nay even a little further, the 
ſyſtem of corporeal ſubſtances lies open to us. They are cri- 
terions in our power; and according to them we verify, cor- 
rect, and maintain by obſervation and experience, as we de- 
quire, the preciſe . determinations of our ideas of them. But 
when we proceed from phyſics to that which is called meta- 
phyſics, and pretend to knowledge of general natures and im- 
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material beings, what do we leſs than pretend to general 
knowledge, where we are not capable of having even particu- 
lar knowledge, properly ſo called? and to particular know- 
ledge, where we have no criterion ſufficient to verify, correct, 
and maintain all the ideas and notions that we put together, in 
order to compoſe ſomething that paſſes for it? The ſole crite- 
rion we have of immaterial ſpirit is our own ſpirit. The idea 
we have of thought by reflection, is as clear as that we have 
of extenſion by ſenſation. The ideas we have of ſome few 
modes of thinking, are as clear as thoſe we have of number- 
leſs modes of extenſion. So far then we have a criterion, by 
which to judge of the immaterial ſpirits we are . pleaſed to 
create, I call them the creatures of metaphyſics and theology; 
becauſe in truth, conſidered as diſtinct ſubſtances, they are 
ſuch. All ſpirits are hypothetical, except the infinite ſpirit, - 
the father of ſpirits, the ſupreme Being. But how confined is 
this criterion that extends no wider, nor riſes any higher than 
the narrow confines, wherein we have perceptions of the ope- 
rations of our own minds? They afford much room for ima- 

1 and few means of knowledge. Our ideas of know- 
| ledge and power for inſtance, . that ariſe. from the perceptions 
we have —_ own ſpirits, are applicable to them, and tri- 
able by them. But as ſoon as metaphyſicians and divines pre- 
ſume to apply them / improperly, to reaſon concerning the 
knowledge of the ſupreme Being on thoſe of the firſt fort, 
which have in this application no. criterion ; and to reaſon 
concerning the liberty of man on thoſe of the ſecond fort, 
without a due regard to what we experience in ourſelves, 
which is their true criterion ; how. vague, and how unſteady 
do all theſe ideas, and theſe notions we frame by them, be- 
come? Of how much incoherent diſcourſe, of how many re- 
pugnant opinions has not this abſurd manner of philoſophizing 
been productive? In a word, and to. conclude this ae 
o e ere 
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here at leaſt, all our metaphyfical and theological ideas and 
notions are vague and unſteady as well as phantaſtical, for the 
moſt part, for want of criterions by which it is in our power 
to try them in the ſubjects about which we employ them, or 
for want of trying them by the criterions by which it is in 
our power to try them. r e 


Tuxsg inconveniences the lovers of truth may eafily avoid. 
We are under no obligation to be metaphyficians or divines. 
But there is another inconveniency not ſo eaſy to be avoided 
on ſubjects more important, becauſe” more real than thoſe 
commonly called metaphyſical and theological. The incon- 
veniency I mean to ſpeak of here, and have referred to. al- 
ready, conſiſts in the difficulty of preſerving ſteadily ſome of 
our ideas and notions when they are well determined, rightly 
taken from the nature of things, and tried and approved by 
their proper criterions. Mathematical, as well as moral ideas 
and notions, are made by the mind: and tho ſuggeſted to it 
by ſenſible objects, yet both are properly creatures of the 
mind, and there they remain to be employed as architypes. 
Thus far both are in the ſame caſe. But the difference that 
follows is great in itſelf, and in it's conſequences. | The 
mathematician can call his ſenſes in at every inſtant to aid his 
intelle& ; and by making his ideas become objects of his fight, 
as he does when he draws diagrams that are copies of them 
on paper, he not only purſues ſteadily, but is able to com- 
municate to others, demonſtrations which he could neither 
purſue, nor retain by the ſtrength of his mental faculties alone, 
nor explain to others by the help of words. Words are ſigns, 
not copies of ideas. An idea, a moral idea for inſtance, may 
be eſſentially changed, and the fign that ſtood for it before 
may ſtand for it afterwards, without cauſing always an im- 
mediate perception in the mind of this change. But when- - 

ever 
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ever the leaſt change is made in any idea of which we have 
before our eyes an outward viſible copy, that change is per- 
ceived inſtantly; and the determination of ideas, which the 
mind is unable to maintain, is thus maintained by one of our 
ſenſes. Moral ideas and notions, therefore, of which no ſuch 
copies can be made, which are held together in the mind with 
the names aſſigned to them by nothing but the retentive power 
of the mind, and which can be ſignified by nothing but 
ſounds that bear no reſemblance to them, muſt fluctuate and 
vary, beget all the confuſion, ſpread all the obſcurity, and. 
give occaſion to all' the fraud I have mentioned. | 


_ DepintT1oNs, it has been ſaid, will prevent, or remedy this: 
evil, and morality may be placed by the help of them among 
© the ſciences capable of demonſtration.” That the firſt and 
great principles of natural religion may be demonſtrated, and. 
that ingenuous minds may be trained to make a juſt application 
of them in ſome particular caſes, I acknowledge. But that the 
preciſe meaning of moral words can be ſo fixed and main- 
tained, that the congruity or incongruity of the ideas and no- 
tions they ſtand for ſhall be always diſcerned, clearly and uni- 
formly, T'do not believe. Definitions, therefore, conſiſting of. 
words, they cannot arfwer Mr. Lockz's purpoſe, as it would 
not be hard to ſhew in the very inſtances he brings. Intellect, 
the artificer, works lamely without his proper inſtrument, ſenſe; 
which is the caſe when he works on moral ideas. Whenever he 
can employ this inſtrument, and as far as it can ferve him, 
which is the caſe when he works on mathematical ideas, he 
works ſecurely. I apprehend, therefore, that to expect a new. 
method ſhould be ever found, of preſerving as ſteadily and 
invariably our moral ideas and notions, as we preſerve thoſe 
that are mathematical, is not very different from expecting 
that a method ſhould be found, ſome time or other, of render- | 
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ing things, that are not objects of fight by nature, viſible by 
art. Ideas and notions of virtue and vice, very clearly defined; 
have been often confounded by ſchoolmen and caſuiſts, in the 
moſt flagrant. caſes. They are ſo ſtill by them and others in 
moſt diſcourſes, and in all diſputes about political or moral 
affairs. But no mathematician ever confounded the idea of 
any triangle with that of a ſquare, nor that of a ſquare with 
that of a circle. „ 


„ 


I HavE dwelled the longer on complex ideas and notions, 

becauſe tho ſimple ideas are truly the Fn principles of all our 
knowledge, yet the complex ideas into which they are com- 
pounded by nature, and the complex ideas and notions into 
which we compound them by the operations of our minds, are 
the more ready and immediate principles on which we endeavor 
to eſtabliſh general knowledge. We could not attain it even in 
ſuch degrees as are proportionable to our wants, and to the 
deſign of infinite Wiſdom in making us what we are, in pla- 
cing us where we are, and in giving us the faculties we have, 
without their aſſiſtance. . If then theſe ideas and notions are ſo 
limited, as I have deſcribed them, by nature, and if we muſt 
often limit them ſtill more by judgment, that they may be 
{till more ſurely productive of real knowledge; it within this 
extent too they are ſo liable to be inacurately framed, un- 
ſteadily maintained, and uncertainly communicated, there will 
reſult from theſe conſiderations ſufficient reaſons to confound the 
pride of philoſophers, and to expoſe the vanity of much pre- 
tended ſcience, But theſe reaſons acquire ſtill greater force, 
when we add ſome further conſiderations to the former. 
The leſſon of nature, as I have called it, that is the informa- 
tion and inſtruction we gain by obſerving the conſtitution. of 
| our 
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our phyſical and moral ſyſtems, and the ſtate and courſe of 
things that exiſt conſtantly, or tranſiently in them, ends with 
our complex ideas and notions. When nature leaves us, we 
are forced to put ourſelves, in our ulterior progreſs towards ge- 
neral knowledge, under the conduct of her mimic, art: ſo 
that if our feet are apt to ſlip, if we totter in the way, and 
are ſubje& to ramble out of it, whilſt nature is our guide, all 
this muſt needs happen much more when we have no other 
guide but art, and when we are reduced to fupply natural im- 
perfection by expedients. | The truth is, the further we pro- 
ceed under the conduct of art, the further we attempt to carry 
our thoughts beyond thoſe originals whereby nature, obtruding 
on ſenſe complex ideas of what does exift, and ſuggeſting 
ideas and notions of what may exiſt, informs and inſtructs 
the mind, the more liable we are to fall into error by framing, 
our ideas and notions wrong, by preſerving unſteadily even 
thoſe that we frame right, by preſuming that we have ideas. 
when we have really none, or that we know what we mean 
when we have no meaning at all. Metaphyſicians and di- 
vines have raiſed their reputations on little elſe : and it will 
be worth our while to examine the truth of this aſſertion in 
ſome few inſtances, among many that might be produced. E 
fay, it will be wolth'our while, becauſe hs errors in opinion, 
like the faults in conduct of the greateſt men, are of the worſt 
conſequence, and deſerve the moſt to be detected; becauſe theſe 
philoſophers, above' all other men, have rendered the human. 
mind the flatterer, the deceiver, and the debaucher of itſelf, 
<< blanda PP ATRALTY et quaſi lena ſui. In ſhort, ene F 
they have ſubſtituted" mental artifice in the place of mental 
art, and have thereby encouraged mankind to continue ridicu- 
ouſly an imaginary bs tet; in ſearch of ſcience, when. nature- 
and art are bot! at a ace rn oY 
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knowledge, and communication of our thoughts to one another 
would be, if we remained abſolutely . to particulars, 
and unleſs means were found of ſupplying this defect, is ob- 
vious to reflection. The mind, therefore, makes it's utmoſt 
efforts to generalize it's ideas, begins early with ſuch as are 
moſt familiar, comes in time to thoſe that are leſs ſo, 
and is never at reſt till it has found means of conceiving as 
well as it can it's ideas collectively, and of ſignifying them 
in that manner to others. Complex ideas are made by uniting 
ſeveral ſimple ideas that have => no connexity, nor relation 
to each other, except what the mind gives them, in one idea. 
General ideas, or notions are attempted by endeavoring to 
aſſemble in one a variety of ideas, or notions, that have a re- 
lation, or likeneſs to each other. Nature helps in the firſt of 

| theſe operations, as we have obſerved above; and we perform 
y it, or we may perform it, with ſucceſs, But ſhe affords us little 
or no help in the laſt ; and we fail in the attempt. She ſhews 
us men, but not man in general, and the ſame may be ſaid of 
all other ſubſtances. She ſhews us, or we frame, ideas of par- 
ticular figures; but neither does ſhe ſhew us, nor can we frame 
any idea of figure in general, nor general ideas of particular 
kinds of figure, any more than we can frame a general idea 
of ſubſtance, or of any particular kinds of ſubſtances.” Once 
more, ſhe ſhewe us particular, actions, and inſtances of beha- 
vior of men towards men, or we frame ideas in our minds 
of ſuch particular actions, or inſtances of behavior, and we 
| term them juſt, or unjuſt ; but neither does ſhe ſhew us, nor 
can we frame any idea of moral or immoral in general, no 
nor any general idea of theſe particular kinds, juſt and unjuſt. 
The mind would make all theſe creatures 15 it could; but 
not having this natural power, an art is properly, and uſefully 
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employed to make particular ideas ſerve the purpoſes of ge- 
neral, by giving them the rank of architypes in the mind, 
and to make particular notions become general, by com- 
priſing them in definitions that we refer to as to architypes 
of particular kinds. Thus knowledge, particular by en 
becomes in ſome e e by art. | 


Ir would be abſurd: to imagine, as ſome philoſopher have 
imagined, that nature caſts her productions in certain ſpe- 
cific moulds. But we may ſay, when we ſpeak of things as 
they appear to us; that they are claſſed in different ſorts, 
which, we diſtinguiſh by our ſenſations. Our ſimple ideas 
are many, as many as the ſenſible qualities of outward ob- 
jects that excite them in us. But the various combinations of 
theſe ſimple into complex ideas of ſubſtances are innumerable, a 
and yet each of theſe combinations is as diſtinctly and uni- 
Trey perceived by us, as the ſimple ideas contained in it. 
By this it is, and without this it could not be, that both of 
them anſwer God's deſign, and man's uſe. If mankind. in 
general did not receive the | ſame . impreſſions, and by theſe 
impreſſions the ſame ſenſations from outward objects, much 
confuſion and diſorder would ariſe in human life. Without 
troubling ourſelves. to enquire like . MalABRANCHE, whether 
the ſame motions of the fibres are conſtantly produced by the 
ſame: objects, or whether the ſame ſenſations are conſtantly 
produced, and the ſame ideas excited in the ſoul by the 
ſame motions of the fibres, of all which he knew no more 
than ſuch ignorant men as you and I are; let us content 
ourſelves to underſtand this uniformity as it has been explain- 


ed in the third ſection, and conformably to experience. 
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Tars being eſtabliſhed] 1 we my ne farther; that the 
mind proceeds to generalize, - in the utmoſt extent, the ſimple 
ideas it has got; tho not the complex ideas of ſubſtanees; as 
if, the component ideas being generalized, men had perceived 
there was no need | of generalizing the co ideas com- 
pounded of them, and of ſomething whereof they had only 
an obſcure idea ſuggeſted to the mind by all their ſenſations, 
an idea of ſubſtance wherein the ſenſible qualities producing 
ſimple ideas inhered. In the caſe, — of ſimple ideas 
we employ, to ſpeak the language of philoſophy, not only 
concrete but abſtract terms, and we ſay, for inſtanee, not only 
that milk or ſnow is white, but we talle of whites in general, and 
ſignify them by the abſtract term whiteneſs. The adjective 
white, joined to a ſubſtantive, is the ſign of a particular idea, 
and neceſſary, therefore, as well as proper to be uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of particular ſubſtances, by every one of which it is de- 
termined. But the ſubſtantive whiteneſs is authoriſed by 
cuſtom alone, and is determined by nothing. It is a term in- 
vented by the art of the mind. When it is uſed, 1 perceive 


no determinate, ſpecific, general idea, wherein all the various 


tints of white which have perceived, and many there 82 1 


be which no human eye has ever perceived, are co 


ed. I have no perception of a general idea of white abſtract- 
ed from every particular idea of this fort. The idea I have, 
when this word is uſed, is always that of ſome lar 


particu 
white extenſion, or of Geral ſuch whoſe ideas ruſh confuled- 
ly into the mind together. 


In the caſe of ſubſtances, the art of the mind is a carla 
quite ſo far, tho it makes as we grow up, by obſervation and 
experience, ſome attempts of this kind towards general know- 


ledge, The child who pratttled of papa and mama, of crop and 
3 tray, 
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tray, advances in years, and talks of man and woman, of 
horſe and dog, and ſoon after of animal. He learns certain 
common names by which he ſignifies beings that appear to 
him alike, and give him nearly the ſame complex ideas: He 
learns another common name ftill more comprehenſive, by 
which he fignifies things that do not give him, even nearly, 
the ſame complex ideas, but that are confined however to 
the ſame claſs by ſome peculiar, ſimple ideas, and contra- 
diſtinguiſhed by them from every other claſs more or leſs. 
The words man, or animal, raiſe in his mind no general idea; 
but in this caſe, as in the former, ſome particular idea of 
man, which the mind can frame without thinking of Alxx- 
AN DER, or HENRY, riſes there, and becomes repreſentative 
of all men in general: or elſe ſeveral ideas of men, and 
other animals, ruſh confuſedly into the mind together; that 
is, ſo rapidly, that tho they are truly ſucceſſive, yet this fuc- 
ceſhon is imperceptible. Thus far the art of the mind is carried 
towards a general knowledge of ſubſtances, and cuſtom has 
authoriſed it no further. The ſchools indeed invented, among 
many other words to which they had no clear nor determi- 
nate ideas annexed, thoſe of humanity and animality. Now 
if nothing more had been intended by thoſe words than to 
ſignify, by one ſound, all that we underſtand whenwe ſpeak of 
the apparent natures of men and animals, ſuch as they appear 
to our ſenſes, I cannot fee that they deſerved to be rejected, and 
I ſhall make no ſcruple to uſe them if the occaſion of doing 
ſo preſents itſelf. But if they are employed by any profound 
ontoſophiſt, as they were by the ſchoolmen, who pretended 
to have ſuch general ideas abſtracted from all particulars, ideas 
of general natures and real eſſences of ſubſtances; they de- 
ſerve to be rejected as much as the gobleity and fableity of 
PLaTo, with which the cynic made himfelf fo merry. Even 

the general names of fimple” ideas of ſenſation can be received, 


1i i 2 ac- 
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according to my apprehenſion, in no ſenſe but the former: 
and whiteneſs, if we aſſumed that we had ſuch a general 
idea, abſtracted from all particulars, and adequate to the real 
eſſences of white, would deſerve to be exploded as much as 
humanity and animality. All theſe words muſt be confined 
to their proper uſe, and not applied to any other ſignification. 
In the firſt caſe they will be ſubſervient to an art, in the latter 

to an artifice of the mind. 13 5 Ir 


Tun fame caution that is to be had, when the mind ge- 
neralizes it's ſimple and complex ideas of ſubſtances, is to be 
had, and the ſame diſtinction is to be made between general 
and abſtract ideas, in the ſenſe in which the latter are ſup- 
poſed by ſome philoſophers to be framed by the mind, when 
we employ words to fignify our ideas of modes and relations. 
We fay, for inſtance, not only that certain figures are triangu- 
lar, but we diſcourſe of triangularity. We ſay not only that 
ſuch an action is juſt, but we diſcourſe of juſtice. We ſay 
not only that ſuch things are ſimular or like, but we aiſcourt: 
of ſimilitude or likeneſs. We have not however any ideas of 
ſuch general natures abſtracted from all the particular ideas 
that we ſuppoſe to be comprehended in them. Theſe words 
triangularity, juſtice, likeneſs, recall to the mind ſome par- 
ticular idea or notion of each fort, or elſe a confuſion of par- 
ticular ideas or notions, as was ſaid in the caſe of ſubſtances. 
They excite no other idea nor notion. But yet the difference 
between the two caſes is vaſt. Our ideas, and notions, of modes 
and relations, being creatures of the mind, tho we are unable to 
frame any that are not particular in their ſeveral kinds, and have 
by conſequence in our minds no idea nor notion, abſtracted and 
diſtinct from all the particular ideas and notions that the mind 
has framed of every kind; yet the real eſſence of each par- 
ticular being the particular idea or notion that the 2 

3 | as. 
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has framed, we are able to aſcertain by definitions, and to- 
reduce into propoſitions, a general nature; of which every par- 

ticular idea or notion does, and muſt partake, to be of that 

kind, that is, to be what it is. I do not know, and therefore 

I cannot define, nor advance propoſitions concerning ſubſtance 
in general, nor the real eſſence of any particular ſubſtance, 

nor by conſequence the manner in which, and qualities by 
which they produce the ſimple and complex ideas I receive 
from them; nor finally the conformity, if any ſuch there is, 
between all theſe ideas and their architypes. But I know, 

and can define the real eſſence of all triangles ; which I name 
triangularity. Tho I have no idea of triangularity c abſtract- 
«© ed with pains and ſkill from the ſeveral ſpecies of triangles, 

« and: preſent to the mind independently of them, yet I 
know that this definition, „a ſpace included by il lines. 
that meet at three angles, contains in it the real eſſence of 
every particular triangle whereof I have the idea. A philoſo- 
pher may take ae much pains as he pleaſes to abſtract from 
thoſe particulars wherein the ſpecies differ, and to retain thoſe 
only wherein they agree, which Cup wonrx calls the cutting 
off chips, as I remember; tho he frames, by this method, 

the definition I have miecitioned, yet neither he who "SES 
it, nor his ſcholar who learned it, will be able, I preſume, to- 
eviifides; a * ſpace included by three lines that meet at three 
angles, without | having ſome particular triangle in his. 
mind. If we had an abſtract idea of triangularity, properly 
ſo called, it might be ſaid to be the idea of all triangles ;. 
but it P's not be faid, as it has. been ſaid, to be the idea 
of none. In. ſhort, we define the general nature of triangles 
on the conſideration of particular triangles: and this defini- 
tion is a true propoſition in abſtract conſideration, tho it be 
not an abſtra& idea. But to make it of any uſe, we muſt 
deſcend to particular knowledge again; that is, to , 


* 
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real ideas, which might have been purſued, tho the terms of 
this definition had never been inventſdſe. 


Tnus again, I know the general nature, the real eſſence of 
Juſtice, and am able to define it in very clear propoſitions, 
tho I am nat able to frame any general idea or notion of it 
abſtracted from all particulars, and containing them all. It 
is not, moſt certainly, to do as we would be done by ; for that 
is more properly a definition of benevolence, than of juſtice, 
as every one, who conſiders the conſtant force and the oc- 
e injuſtice of ſelf- love muſt admit. But it conſiſts in 
a diſpoſition to give to every one what is his own, where 
there is property; to deal by others according to the natural 
fitneſs or unfitneſs of things where there is no property, and 
in other diſtinct notions, which will altogether amount to a 
definition, if we may be ſaid to define, when we only enu- 
merate particular notions, and we can do nothing more when 
we ſet about to explain the general nature of juſtice; for 
which I may appeal to every man who has meditated well on 
this ſubject. To conclude ; I know the general nature, and 
the real eſſence of likeneſs, and am able to explain it by 
very ſhort definition; for it conſiſts in that relation which 
ariſes from an uniformity of appearance in things that are di- 
ſtinct in exiſtence. But ſtill I have no general idea nor notion 
of this relation, abſtracted from all my particular ideas of 
things ſo related “. a: (4-386 | 


WurarT 


3 Tuxsx diſputes about abſtraction may be deemed after all, perhaps, to. be 
| purely verbal. A looſe determination of the word idea may have given occaſion 
to them. A proper diſtinction between ideas, and notions, may help ta reconcile 
them. Theſe two words are commonly. uſed by inadvertency and habit, or au- 

thority, as if they were ſynonimous. Mr. Locks, and even his antagoniſt in 

this diſpute, the biſhop of Cloyne, have uſed them ſo. I have done the ſame in 

all I have writ to yqu. But I think that the example before us ſhews how necel- 


ſary it is to diſtinguiſh them, in order to maintain a philoſophical preciſion of 
terms, TRE 


” 
* 
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 Waar advances now do we make in general knowledge by 
this expedient which the art of the mind has invented? Not 


Tur word idea ſhould, I preſume, be held to ſignify one ſingle perception of 
the mind, whether ſimple or complex, whether produced by the impreſſions of 
outward objects, or by the operations of our own minds, by ſenſation. or reflec - 
tion. Theſe ideas are preſerved in the memory by frequent repetitions of the 
ſame impreſſions, and the ſame operations. But thoſe of them which can be 
painted, as it were, on the canvaſs: of the mind, like ſingle objects of internal. 
flight, and like pictures of the original impreſſions which were made on it, 
on of the original forms which were | raiſed in it „ are beſt preſerved and 
moſt ſteadily determined. They are all particular, and have no. generality: 
but that of 3 They repreſent to the mind that which does, 
or may exiſt. Of that which neither does, nor can exiſt, we can have no idea. 
The ideal man, or the ideal horſe, which the mind. perceives, is a particular idea. 
that repreſents all the men, and all the horſes that exiſt, or ever did exiſt; and 
the ideal triangle is as truly a particular idea that repreſents all the triangles that 
exiſt, or can exiſt in the mind, or out of it. The mind indeed has a power of 
varying, without deſtroying the idea, for inſtance, it adds wings to the man, and 
to the horſe, one becomes an angel, the other an hypogriph: and as it can repre- 
ſent the ideal man to be white or blacx, crooked or ſtrait, ſo it can repreſent the 
triangle to be rectangle, oblique, equilateral, equicrural, or ſcalenon. Thus far 
the mind can-generahze it's ideas, and-T think myſelf ſure: that mine can genera- 
lize them no further. But when we have been accuſtomed to call every thing an: 
idea, that is an object of the mind in thinking, we fall eaſily into that confuſion: 
of language, whereby men are led very often, as I apprehend that they are in: 
the preſent caſe; to diſpute, and to mean the ſame thing. We might avoid it, I 
preſume, if we diſtinguiſhed between ideas and notions, if we conceived the 
| to be particular in their nature, and general only by their application, and! 
the latter to be general in their nature, and particular only by their application ;;. 
in ſhort, if we conſidered how notions ſucceed ideas, and how they become the- 
immediate inſtruments of general knowledge, when theſe can be ſuch no longer. 
Particular ideas of actual, or poſlible exiſtence, are made general in ſome ſort, 
that is, in their effect, as it has been ſaid, and as it is allowed on all hands. But 
the power of generalizing ideas is ſo inſufficient, that it goes no further We 
make one phantaſme of a man ſtand for all men, and one of an horſe for all horſes ;; 
but here our progreſs by ideas, that is, by ſingle perceptions of the mind, ſtops. 
We have none of humanity; nor of horſeity, and much leſs have we any of ani- 
mality. Juſt ſo the phantaſme of a. particular triangle ſtands for every triangle: 
of that ſpecies, but we have no idea of triangularity, and much leſs of figure. 
We make a particular ſtand for 'a general idea in this caſe; as in the two for- 
mer; but in no caſe can we make ideas that are particular, and that can repre - 
ſent only what does, or may exiſt, become ideas of general natures that cannot 
exiſt, There is however. a. great. difference between. caſes. of. the former, and! 
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ſuch as philoſophers would have believed, but ſome how- 
ever. Tho we cannot by any. power of the mind frame ideas 
of general natures; and eſſences, which neither do nor can 
exiſt ſeparately from particulars, yet is it ſome advance to be 
able to comprehend, under one conſideration, a great number 
of particulars, by appropriating general names to the ſeveral 
lots, if the term may be allowed me, into which the mind has 
ſorted it's ideas and notions. The / expedient facilitates ex- 
tremely, as every man who thinks muſt obſerve, not only 
the communication of our thoughts to others, but the pro- 
greſs of them in their ſeveral trains, and all the operations 
of the mind about it's ideas; for tho theſe general names 
have no abſtract ideas annexed to them, nor, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, any ideas or notions, yet are they not unaccompanied 
by ideas and notions. That would be to have no meaning at 


all, 


caſes of the latter kind. The eſſences of ſubſtances" are abſolutely unknown to 
us, but the eſſences of complex modes are pere known, ſo that we have 
clear and diſtinct notions, tho we cannot have cleanand diſtinct ideas, nor indeed 
any ideas at all of them. From the contemplate of particular triangles we 
collect a notion of their general nature,” Wed more; by contemplating” the 
various terminations of finite extenſion, we collect a notion of the general nature 
of figure. We have ideas of theſe no more than we have ideas of humanity or 
animality, but we know what we mean, and are able to explain our meanin 

when we ſpeak of theſe, which we are not when we ſpeak of the others. 


Much more might be ſaid to ſhew the difference between complex ideas and 
notions, and between general and abſtract ideas, and the advantage that thoſe 
(in the conception of which, internal ſenſe, and in the communication of which, 
external ſenſe help intellect) have over ſuch as are meerly objects of intellgct; 1 
might expoſe, even to ridicule, the ſtir that is made about the pains and ſkill our 
maſters pretend that they take to form the ſuppoſed idea of triangularity, for in- 
ſtance, that they may teach their ſcholars to know a triangle when they ſee it; 
tho the meaneſt of their ſcholars, who have been uſed to contemplate particular 
triangles, will have made this notable diſcovery, that every triangle is a ſpace 
comprehended by three lines, and containing three angles, without any help 
of theirs, or {kill or pains of his own. All the merit of our maſters ſeems to be 
this, they begin to learn at the right, they begin to teach at the wrong end; 
which is an o. bſervation that may be enforced by what Mr. Locks himſelf ſays 


about maxims | f 
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all, leder they have a meaning, a plain and uſeful meaning 


or intention. What they have not, they borrow. They 


create no ideas in the mind, but they give occaſion to the 


mind to collect and apply Wen ideas and notions as are there 
already. They call them forth, they marſhal them, as it 


were, and by the manner in hich: and, by the Se btb on 
which they do ſo, theſe names produce al the effect they are 
deſigned to produce, and carry us towards general knowledge, 


as far as our feeble intellect can crawl with their aſſiſtance, and 
| much further than we could advance Ne e it. 3 


— 


ITAINX I ave faid noching bere which 3 is not t obvious and 
plain, and yet I have oppoſed, in almoſt all T have faid, men 


of the greateſt name in philoſophy. But when we muſt op- 
poſe them, or bely intuitive knowledge, there is no reaſon to 


Hheſitate. I know that, tho I can make ſome abſtractions of | 


my ideas, I am utterly unable to make ſuch abſtractions as 

Mr. Lockx and other great maſters of reaſon have taken it 
for granted that the uld and did make. This I know as 
intuitively, and as certainly, as 1 know that'I exiſt. If the 
difference lay in the degree alone, I ſhould readily acknow- 


ledge that other men might abſtract better, and further than 
mylclf But I am conſcious that there is no ſuch power in 


my mind in any degree, and therefore I conclude, ſince we 
are all made of the ſame clay, a little coarſer or a little finer, 


that there is no ſuch power in their minds. I conclude, after 
my lord Bacon, that, © ſince abſtract ideas have beth: intro- 
% duced, and their dignity exalted with ſo much confidence 
* and authority, the dreaming part of mankind has in a man- 
ner prevailed over the waking.” If Mr. Locxs could 


dream he had ſuch a power as he deſcribes this of abſtracting 
to be (a power to form with “ ſome pains and ſkill the ge- 


ve neral idea of a triangle,” for inſtance, neither oblique, 
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nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural,/'nor-ſcalenon, 
“ but all, and none of theſe at once“) let writers learn to 
be leſs dogmatical, and readers to be leſs implicit. It is unde- 
niable that there is ſuch a thing as philoſophical delirium. 
Men of the cooleſt tempers, we ſee, are liable to be ſeized by 

it, and when they are ſo, even their minds are ay to flatter, 
to deceive, and to debauch themſelves. I quote this as an in- 
ſtance of the mind's being debauched, as well as flattered 
and deceived; for ſutely it is a ſort of debauchery to turn 
art into artifice : and he does no leſs, whether he means it 
or not, who, inſtead of employing general words for the pur- 
poſes we have mentioned, vends them for ſigns of ideas ab- 
ſtracted as no mortal could ever abſtract. | J 


Sincs knowledge has encreaſed, their own knowledge and 
that of other men, philoſophers, and divines have been forced to 
moderate, their pretenſions. They have fallen a little in the va- 
lue they had ſet on human intellect: and I ſuſpect, or rather I 
would hope, that they muſt fall a good deal more; how unwil- 
ling ſoever they may be to part with that tinſel, which has paſ- 
ſed ſo long for gold and falver. But there is ſtill a remainder 
of the old leaven in philoſophy. Many opinions that were aſſum 
ed without any proof, or on the ſlighteſt, are ſtill entertained as 
opinions, or eſtabliſhed as doctrines. Among theſe, groſs errors 
there is ſcarce any more groſs, or of more extenſive influence, than 
this that ſuppoſes a power in the mind, which the mind has not, 
and the reality of ideas of general natures, tho theſe cannot 
exiſt abſtractedly from particulars. This error is the great 
principle on which many fine- ſpun logical and metaphyſical 
ſpeculations proceed, and from moſt of which we might be 
delivered, to the honor of common ſenſe, the improvement of 
real knowledge, and the advantage of mankind, if it 2 
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ſufficiently exploded. Till it is fo, and as long as the keaven 
of this error among others continues to ferment, men will be 
apt to miſpend their time in ſearch, of fantaſtic knowledge, 
by the means of imaginary powers. The field of knowledge, 
Which Bacon, and Des CRT xS, py? Lockt have 1 5 
ſo many weeds, may be therefore over-run again by a 
crop ſpringing from old roots that they neglected to che or 
helped to preſerve. Metaphyfics may not only maintain, but 
confirm and enlarge their empire. The lofty madneſd of 
Paro, and the pompous jargon of AxrsrorLE, may be pro- 
pagated again, with as great ſucceſs as ever, from thoſe col- 
leges and ſchools that deſerved: once the name of venerable 
bedlams. The learned of another generation may ſee, per- 
haps univerſally, immaterial eſſences and eternal ideas in the 
— mind; they may contemplate ſubſtantial forms, and 
co mprehend.. even the entelechia, whilſt they neither ſee vi- 
Le nor feel ſolid extenſion. All this may happen, and if 
.dullneſs ſhould. re-eſtabliſh her empire in poetry, whilſt that 
of madneſs is reſtored. in philoſophy, how glorious an age may 
the next become, when 1 the defects, and all the follies of 
this are complete? Once more, all chis may happen. Our 
learned queen intereſts herſelf in nice and ſubtil diſputa- 
tions about ſpace: from metaphyſics ſhe- riſes to theology. 
She attends frequently to the controverſy, almoſt fourteen hun- 
dred years old, and ſtill carried on — as much warmth, and 
as little ſucceſs as ever, about that profound myſtery the Tri- 
nity. She ſtudies with much application the © analogy of 
< reyealed religion to the conſtitution and courſe of nature.” 
She underſtands the whole argument perfectly, and concludes, 
with the right reyerend author, that it is not ſo clear a cafe 
< that there is nothing in revealed religion. Such royal, ſuch 
lucrative encouragement muſt needs keep both ne 
and che ſublimeſt theology in credit; and in hort, 


Signs following ſigns, * on the mighty year,” 
2 | n 
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In the mean time, let what has been here ſaid ſtand ſor one 
example of the arts employed by the mind to enlarge its 
knowledge, and let it ſerve to ſhew how theſe arts degene- 
rate into artifice, deceive even the mind that invented them, 
and, inſtead of enlarging knowledge, enlarge and multiply 
Error, 3 8898 1 tte 414 


AxornEx example of the ſame kind it may be proper to 
conſider. Hosses ſays ſomewhere, that words are the coun- 


ters of wiſemen, and the mon 


ey of fools. The obſervation 


is juſt, and the expreſſion happy. Ideas and notions are the 
money of wiſemen, and they pay with theſe; whilſt they mark 
and compute with words, the money of fools. But yet fo dif- 
ficult is the intellectual commerce, ſo narrow the intellectual 
fund, that the wiſeſt men are frequently obliged to employ 


their money like counters, and their counters like money 


in 


one caſe, however, without loſs, in the other without fraud. 
We may be ſaid to do the firſt, that is, to employ our money 
like counters, when we employ ideas of one kind to mark 
and ſuggeſt ideas of another. We employ, as it were, in this 
caſe, good and current money of one ſpecies, to compute 
and fix the ſum payable in another: and thus guineas may 
ſtand in the place of ſhillings, or ſhillings ferve to repreſent- 


guineas. This happens whenever we make uſe of figures, 


and figures are ſo interwoven into language, that they make 
up a great part of our diſcourſe, and, a greater than is com- 


monly apprehended.. 


Tun figurative ſtile is: peculiarly that of -poets; or of tlie 


tribe neareſt allied ta theirs, I mean orators. 


In this ſtile the - 


frightened wave returns :_ or. Cionxo, in his Philippics, thun- 


ders againſt, AnTuony, To _ this ſtile with true pro- 


priety is hard no doubt, It mu 


needs be hard to keep 


up 


an: 
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an exact ' preciſion and propriety of ideas and words, when 
two ſets of each are concerned, ſince it is extremely ſo to keep 
them up, hen one ſet of each is alone the buſineſs of the mind. 
It is hard for another reaſon; becauſe imagination, whoſe ta- 
lents are neither preciſion nor propriety, not the former at 
leaſt, is employed in the application of one of theſe ſets of 
ideas and words to the other, and becauſe it rarely hap- 
pens that great heat of imagination, and great coolneſs of 
judgment, that happy aſſociation which. forms a genius, 
and appears eminently in all your writings, go together, 
and keep pace with one another. When they do fo, the 
figurative ſtile; that ſome of our neighbours have almoſt ge- 
jected even out of poetry, and that we have abuſed moſt 
licentiouſly in it, ſerves to enforce, as well as to explain: 
and adorn, but never to deceive. Somebody has ſaid of 
the boldeſt figure in rhetoric, the hyperbole, that it lies 
without deceiving: and, if I may venture to make a little 
alteration, in a definition given by my lord Bacon, I will ſay 
of rhetoric in general, the practice of which I eſteem much, 
the theory little, that it applies images, framed or- bor- 
rowed by imagination, to ideas and notions which are framed 

8 ſo as to warm the affections, to move the 


ions, and to determine the will; ſo as to aſſiſt nature, 


not to oppreſs her. 


Bur beſides the uſe which poets make with ſome profuſion, 
as they have a right to do, and orators make, or ſhould make 
more ſparingly, of this art of the mind, which, transferring 
ideas from one ſubject to another, makes that become graceful. 
and reaſonable, and thereby uſeful when the application is ju- 
dicious, which would be monſtrous and abſurd, and er 
hurtful: without it; there is another uſe, which the ſevereſt 
philoſophical writers may and do make of it. in. their medita- 
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tions, as well as in their diſcourſes; an uſe that if it. 
ſerve to incteaſe, ſerves moſt certainly to facilitate and prapa · 
gate knowledge. They who meditate (fon every man, and pro- 
bably every animal thinks) mult have obſerved, that che mind 
— al it's forces, and memory, and imagination among 
the reſt, not only to form opinions, or to artiye at knowledge, 
but to ſet the objects of opinion, or knowledge, in the fulleſt 
and cleareſt light, for its own ſatisfaction, and for the caſe of 
communicating theſe thoughts to other minds in the ſame 
order, and with, the ſame energy as they are contemplated by 
it, Not only judgment compares in a ſteady train, ideas — 
notions that are preſent to it and thoſe that are intermediate, 
thoſe that ſagacity diſcovers to help the prooeſs of comparing; 
but memory and the faculty of imagining are employed to 
bring in adventitious helps. Such they may be called, for tho 
foreign ideas divert the attention of the mind when they break 
in unſought and by violence, they help it often; when — have 
been ſought and are admitted by choice. They lead the 
mind, indirealy and round about as it were, in many caſes, 
to ſuch truths, or to ſuch evidence of truth as could not have 
been attained fo eaſily, nor ſo uli without them. wen 


not 


Mz. Locxs, in the preface to his ck eſſay, as henotithad 
it with great modeſty, ſince it is ſurely the moſt complete 
work of this kind that any language can boaſt, excuſes * 5 
ſelf for © dwelling long on the fame argument ſometimes, and 
« for expreſſing it different ways, by alledging that ſome ob- 
« jects had need to be turned on every fide; and that when 
* a notion is new, it is not one ſimple view: of it that will gain 
© it admittance into every underſtanding; or fi it there with 
a clear and laſting impreflion—— that our under 
« are no leſs ok than our palates; and more to the 
ſame * Now if it be n to preſent our Notions 


to 
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to the view of others in ſeveral lights, and under variety of 
expreſſions, I cannot ſee why they ſhould not be ſometimes 
viewed: thro the medium of e nor why the palates of 
thoſe who reliſh this ſtile ſhould" not be gratified. Mr. Locks 

oratifies them in this very place, and in moſt pages of his work. 

What is the juxta· poſition of ideas? what is that chain which 
connects, by intermediate ideas that are the links of it, ideas 
that are remote, but figurative ſtile? what elſe are thoſe dor- 
mant, that is, fleeping pictures, which are wakened as it were, 
and brought into appearance by. an a& of the mind? what 
elſe are the pictures drawn there, but laid in fading colors, 
or the images calcined to duft by the fhlmes of a fever ? His 
invective therefore, againſt figurative ſpeech, in his chapter of 
the abuſe of words, * be underſtood not of the uſe, but of 
the abuſe of this ſtile, tho it feems to go further, or it will, 
not be agreeable to his own practice; nor to the truth as I 
imagine. Falſe eloquence there is no doubt, and fraudulent 

eloquence too. Figurative ſtile oſten cauſes one, and is often 
employed by the other; but there is falſe and fraudulent rea- 
ſoning too without ence: and we may find as much 
trifling and fallacy in fome of the moſt dry didactic writings, 
as can be ſhewn in thoſe of poets and orators. | Re 


Rur role may be a powerful irrſtrument of deceit and er- 
ror, and ſo may logic too. Both of them are impertinent 
when they are reduced into arts, and! are cultivated and fol- 
lowed as ſuch. But if rhetoric were baniſhed out of the 
world, and logie with it, eloquence and reaſon would ſtill 
remain. Mr. Loexz ſays very figuratively, and very elo- 
quently, ſpeaking againſt figure and eloquence, that they have 
“like the fair- ſex too prevailing beauties, to be ſpoken a- 
« gainſt. He could not ſpeak againſt them out of their lan- 


e How ſhould he? We n diſaffect ä as much 
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as we dae or nature may have ſaved us this trouble by re- 
fuſing us the talent, but we muſt ceaſe to ſpeak if we "oy 4 
gurative ſpeech wholly aſide. Figures are fo neceſſary in th 
communication, at leaſt, of our thoughts, that they are woe 
into the ver conſtitution of language, as we hahe obſerved 
already. It we did not chuſe, we ſhould be forced to employ 
them often in common converſation about common objects, 
and the ordinary affairs of life; and they are ſtill more neceſ- 


ſary, when ſubjects more abſtruſe ere more ſed 3 ders 
ſenſible objects are concerned. W 3 A | 


Ly - 


Gor alone knows how PR external ang internal: eule, | 
of which we haye one common perception, tho the obj jects 
be different, and tho the latter be occaſioned and limited by 
the former, are allied. All that will ever be faid to pla 
it, will explain no more than all that has been ſai ow 
But however, to aſſert that there is no other ſource of id 
but en an is to aſſert ſomething molt, evidently Allez 
for to explain what has been touched already „ or hbinted af 
leaſt, we have as determinate, and, as clear ideas of thought, 
as of extenſion or ſolidity; i? our inward 4 8 8 of their pole, 


rations, and of the modes of ; Hpinking, 15 5 powers, the: 


ach f 


actions, and the modifications e re it other, 
wiſe, we {ſhould have no WL Pls, 11 mo ideas, if 
they cannot be repreſented in thought without corporeal + 
images, are not ſuch moſt certainly. But now, tho corporeal 
images have nothing to do in framing, they have much to do, 
and bear a principal part in communicating intelle&ual ideas. 
I fay a principal part only, for ſome of theſe are ſignified 
without their help, We ſay, that we perceive, diſcern, abſtract, 
compound, or compare our ideas; but we fay- too, that we 
think, and that we know. The 1 expreſſions, and a 
multitude of others, are taken from outward and applied figu- . 


3 ratively 
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ratively to inward ſenſations. The latter, and ſome few others 
perhaps, ſignify immediately, and without any figure, the in- 


tellectual idea they are deſigned to fignify, - 


Ir we aſk how!all this comes to paſs, the true anſwer ſeems 
obvious enough. By an art, which experience has ſuggeſted 


to the mind. The ideas of outward ohjects have their crite - 


rions in theſe objects. Body is the architype of corporeal ideas, 
and this criterion therefore is common to all mankind. But 


intellectual ideas having no ſenſible, have no ſuch common 


criterion. | He who had: firſt ideas of extenſion and ſolidity, 
and who invented the words, could explain his meaning by ap- 
pealing to the ſenſes of other 'men. But he could not com- 
municate his ideas of reflection by the ſame ſhort and eaſy me- 
thod, the paſſion of his mind in receiving theſe ideas by ſenſa- 
tion, nor the operations of his mind about them afterwards. 
He borrowed therefore corporeal images to expreſs them, and 


talked of perceiving, diſcerning, and ſo on, in the figurative 
ſtile. Thus we may conceive how men came to employ cor- 
poreal ideas, for the moſt part, to explain the intellectual phac- 
nomena, and ſometimes to aſſiſt even their own reflections on 
them. The art was reaſonably invented, and uſefully employ- 
ed. But it ſoon became artifice, as ſoon as philoſophers took 
into their heads to affect ſuch ſcience as they are incapable of 


attaining. Then it was that they employed, among many o- 


— 


ther expedients, the abſurd uſe of figures that figured no real 


ideas, nor any thing more than philoſophical dreams, and 
whimſies of overheated brains. The ſame practice has con- 
tinued from that time to this, from Paro down to Mars- 
BRANCHF, from ArisTOTLE. down to LRIENTTZ, from Prori- 


Ns and Jaumicus down to Acht and FLuDD. It begins 


to grow out of date. Men require now ſomething more real 


Volt. III. LII metaphyſical 


than figure, more preciſe than alluſion, and more particular than 
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meta phyſical abſtractions. Philoſophers may write as ſub» 


limely as they pleaſe about pneumatics, or the doctrine of 
ſpirits, and as profoundly as they pleaſe about ontology, or the 


doctrine of Being abſtracted from all being. T hey will be 
taken up for amuſement, like other writers of romance, and 
be laid aſide like them, when dry. 42 more = WR of atten- 


tion preſents itſelf to the mind. e eee 


Ir is time, indeed, | chat they ſhould * ah in hiv man- 
ner, and that men who . themſelves ſhould impoſe no 
longer on others. When I ſay that they (betray themſelres, 
I mean it particularly with hg to the iwd ene of their 
pretenſions and their practice. St. Aus ſays, ſomewhere 
or other, for 1 quote the paſſage from the logie of Por- 
ROYAL, that, men are. fo  aceuſtomed ſince the fall to con- 
Ader corxporeal things alone, the images of wllich come 
into the brain by. th the ſenſes, that moſt of them believe 

dey cannot .conceive a thing when they cannot repreſent 
it to them lves under a corporeal image. Such an one, I 
juppoſe, was the logician, who for want f enlarging his de- 
hnition of idea to whatever is an, object of the 'mind*in'think- 
ing, or for. want of ſupplying. this defect by a true definition-of 
notion, Which. would haye been better — vorti was ſo abſurd, 
and ſo profane, as to advance that we conceive God under 
the image of a venerable old man, becauſe we have no other 
ſenſible idea of him. But ſince the miſtaken belief ſpoken of by 
St. AUSTIN is owing to cuſtom, and is that of moſt men only, 
I would aſk why ſo. great a philoſopher, and faint, as he Was, 
followed this evil cuſtom, and filled his works with more, 
and more forced applications of corporeal images to intellec- 
tual and divine ſubjects than any writer, perhaps, of that me- 
taphorifing and allegoriſing age ? Shall we fay with one of his 
dileipls, W in every other reſpect, and even in this was his 


equal 


= 
3 


8 


* 
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equal, at leaſt; that ( the foul is become ſince the fall as if 
« it were corporeal by inclination, and that the love it has for 
ce things ſenſible diminiſhes conſtantly the union, or the rela- 
ce tion has to things intelligible * ?”” But beſides that one of 
theſe fathers aſcribes to a Ca neceſſity, what the other aſcribes 
only to an ill habit, how can this happen to thoſe extraordi- 
men, who abſtra& their ſouls Go every thing material, 

ind wrap themſelves up in pure intelle& ſo frequently, altho 
hy confeſs that © the mind depends in ſome fort on a portion 
115 of matter?” How can it happen to ſouls that are © united 
«© with the ſupreme mind Maes, and in a moſt intimate 
<* manner, tho the diſtance between them be infinite +2 


' Oxvinary men may be content to make the moſt of the 
commerce they find eſtabliſhed in their nature between ſenſe 
and intellect, to puſh their enquiries about mind as far, and no- 
further than a few general notions which intuitive obſervation 
will juſtify, and in this proceſs, and in the communication of 
their intellectual ideas, to avail themſelves of corporeal ideas, 
and to make the little they know of body ſubſervient to the 
leſs that they can know of mind. This is enough, no 
doubt, for vulgar ſouls confined to material habitations, where- 
in they feel the weight of an heavy atmoſphere, ard the ma- 
lignity of an eaſterly blaſt. But it is not -enough for thoſe 
who are raiſed 8 the yulgar, metaphyſicians by nature, di- 
vines by grace, © all whoſe ideas are to be found. in the effi- 
cacious ſubſtance of the divinity ++,” and into whom * an 
human foul, and a rational mind were inſinuated not to be 
quickened, not to be bleſſed, not to be illuminated, except 
« by the very ſubſtance of God F. Thele men are more 


4 


| 6 EE: 3% 27 | Con- 
79 Rncuancur dz la deriteé, I. x. c. 13. lb. pref, . ++ Recuzrcus de 
la ver. I. 3. p. 2. c. 6. 8 Inſinuavit nobis Chriſtus animam humanam, et 


mentem rationalem non vegetari; non beatificari, non illuminari niſi ab ipsa ſab- 
ſtantia Dei. Ib. cited from St. AvusTiw in Joan. trac. 23. 
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converſant with intelligible than ſenſible beings, with the 
intellectual world over which they range, than with the 
material world whoſe exiſtence they deny, ſometimes, and 
therefore it ſhould feem that it would have been more caßy 
to them to have invented a metaphyſical language, than to 
have continued the uſe of words already appropriated to ideas 
as diſtant as thoſe of real beings from the entia rationis, or as 
thoſe of body from thoſe of ſpirit. It would have been like- 
wiſe of extreme benefit to mankind, whom theſe Phyoſoghers 
take ſo much generous pains to inſtruct, if they had been. 
able, by the help of ſuch a language, to ſet their ſublime con- 
ceptions in a direct and full light, inſtead of that indirect 
and half light which. comes reflected from images foreign to. 
We Ob | | Wnt 


I am ready, therefore, on this account to lament that the 
attempt of biſhop WIIxINs, to form ſuch a language, miſcar- 
ried, and that Lz1sniTz neither finiſhed his alphabet of hu- 
man thoughts, nor his metaphyſical algebra. It may be faid' 
perhaps, that theſe helps, great as they would be, would be ſuch 
only for the greateſt genii, and that we have, therefore, a vaſt 
obligation to theſe philoſophers, who make no longer the di- 
ſtinction that their Harn 8 made of initiated and profane, 
but deliver the myſteries of their fcience in vulgar language, 
with condeſcenſion to our groſs conceptions, that would 
never comprehend them if they were kept in their native ab- 
ſtraction, inſtead of being cloathed with ideas that fall under 
the view of imagination. 5 ſo, it 1s faid, that the ſacred 
authors writ agreeably to all the vulgar notions of the ages 
and countries in which they lived, out of regard to their 
1gnorance, and to the groſs conceptions of the people; as if 
theſe authors had not writ for all ages and all countries, or 
as if truth and error were to be followed like faſhions 
Dh, $i where 
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where they prevailed. This condeſcenſion, then, is very ill 
placed, and it would have become much better the great 
men we ſpeak of, to have raiſed their fellow creatures up, 
than to have let themſelves down; to have cured us of all our 
errors, than to have left us in any; and to have abſtracted 
us, or to have taught us. plainly the great ſecret of abſtrac- 
ting ourſelves in our mediations from all things ſenſible, than: 
to have left us immerſed „ % oa IEn 
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Bur to ſpeak more ſeriviilly and more plainly ; the truth is, 
that if theſe admired maſters of reaſon did not hold the vul- 
gar language, and make up their intellectual ſchemes of Cor 
poreal ideas, they would have nothing to Tay. more than every 
man, who contemplates his own mind with attention, my 
know without their help. They are fo far from being con- 
fined and clogged by the uſe of the idea they take from 
body and apply to mind, that it is by their hit "alone 
they extend their fange and ſeem” to riſe. ' Obſerve'l « 671 
ther MalEBRANcHE ſets düt in the very firf edtion of his 
Reſearch of truth. He begins by anf geg pæereeption and 
will. One of theſe. 1s 9 16 ' the other an active power 
1 ag 
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of the mind. We kno t i , or the ideas we 


N in 
have of them by reflection are 0 v Cleat and Aiſtinet, fo 
clear and diſtind, that difinitions ank EexpHtiations f theſe, 
as of all; our ſimple ideas, can only ſerve W perplex the 
mind and to render them obſcure. To what” purpoſe then 
did this plyloſopher deſcend into a long detail. af” compati- 
ſons We theſe two faculties of the mind, and two of 
the properties that belong to matter, that of receiving figures, 
and that of being determined to various motions ? It was not 
neceſſary to explain What needed no explation, but it was ne- 
ceſſary to lay, as he did lay with much ingenuity tho very 
precariouſly, ſome of the foundations of this ſyſtem. 


I: Tinas, 
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Tuls is the common practice of metaphyſical writers, and 
what MaLEBRANCHE and our BzRKELEY: have done ſo plau- 
ſibly, and ſo agreeably, that they, who are far from admit- 
ting the ſyſtems of either, read the writings of both with the 
utmoſt pleaſure the moſt heavy philoſopher, whoſe name 
ever ended in us, pretends to feel. Nor ſhall we be much ſur- 
prized at their ſucceſs, if we conſider how the moſt extrava- 
gant poets, ſuch as ArtosTo for example, who wander conti- 
nually beyond the bounds of nature, and wherever a lawleſs 
fancy leads them, ſoften ſometimes the groſſeſt abſurdities un- 
der the maſk of figures. Struck by theſe, the mind grows at- 


tentive to them, ſtops it's attention there, and rather ſuppoſes 
an application than examines it. | 


Wund amuſement alone is concerned, and not inſtruction, 
this may be pardonable on both fades, in the author and in 
the reader. But in more ſerious ſtudies, where one writes to 
inſtruct, and the other reads to be inſtructed, it is pardonable 
in neither. One rule, therefore, ought to be obſerved inviolably, 

the rule I mean of admitting, or rejecting figures as they are 
juſtified, or not juſtified by their application. Their appli- 
cationis their criterion, Metaphy ſicians and divines, therefore, 
who have made figures and compariſons of ſo great conſe- 
quence by their uſe of them, ſhould conſider that the princi- 
pal and moſt proper uſe of them, is like that of varniſh on a 
picture. As a painter would be thought mad who ſhould 
varniſh an unpainted canvaſs, ſo muſt they be expoſed to this 
cenſure, or to one more ſevere, if it appears at any time that they 
had no clear and determinate ideas in their minds, concerning 
intellectual ſubjects, and ſpiritual natures and operations, when 
they employed, under pretence of explaining them, ſo many 


others borrowed from the objects of ſenſe. When they have 
3 really 
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really ſuch ideas in their minds, they muſt remember too that 
figures and compariſons are varniſh ſtill. It muſt not be uſed. 
to alter the intellectual picture, it muſt only ſerve to give 
a greater luſtre, and to make it better ſeen. Intellectual ideas. 
and notions, in the mind of the philoſopher or divine, ſhouJd' 
lead them to the invention of figures, and theſe figures. 
ſhould lead the ſcholar to theſe intellectual ideas and no- 
tions. When the latter is not ſo led, eafily and almoſt una- 
voidably, the figures are improper, or he has a right to con- 
clude that the philoſopher or divine had no ſuch ideas nor 
notions in his mind. Now the firſt of theſe proceedings is. 
impertinent, and the fecond is an arrant fraud; Figures in, 
general, theſe of ſpeech,” and all others that do not typify 
determinately, are unworthy of rational creatures, how much 
more of God? and figures that typify nothing, are nothing, 
or they are worſe than nothing; they are ſo many lies, ſince 
they pretend to denote ſomething real, when nothing real ex- 
ifts. How the hight of that brazen ſerpent, which Moss e- 
rected in the deſart, cured the IsRAELITES of the venomous. 
bites of real ſerpents, I know not. Miraculoufly, ſay our di- 
vines. juſt as other images work eures at this day, ſay your 
divines. Be this as it will, the figure typified very determi- 
nately what God intended it ſhould typify, when he faid, 
«© pone eum pro figno.” But when your divines and ours 
agree to make it a ſign of the Chriſt lifted up. on the croſs, 
and crucified, he muſt be very cabaliſtical indeed who 
can diſcover the fame determination. Real ſerpents had cauſed 
a real plague. A brazen ſerpent was the figure that ſigni- 
fied this event to be over. It ſignified, therefore, at the fame 
time, that the ſon of God himſelf was to come into the world. 
near two thouſand years afterwards, to deliver mankind: from: 
the allegorical plague of fin, which he did not moſt certainly: 
_ cauſe. ' How reaſonable is one, how abfurd the other applica- 
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tion of this figure? How neceſſary is it therefore to examine 
ſcrupulouſly the application of every figure, that we may not 
be impoſed on by falſe appearances ? But I will conclude theſe 
Reflections by an example taken from figurative ſpeech. i 
will be thus mare cloſe to my purpoſe, and that it may be 
the ſtronger to ſhew the abuſe 45 figures, it ſhall be taken From 
one that 1 a real, and be 3 with one that has an 
imaginary application. 


Taz word diſcourſe is derived from a Latin verb, which 
ſignifies to run about, and by the motion of our legs, and the 
_ agitation of our whole body (for when the word was invented 
all men believed they had bodies) to traverſe mati different 
grounds, or the ſame ground many different ways. No the 
application of this corporeal image to what paſſes in the main, 
or to the action of the mind when we meditate on Pak 
ſubjects, or on many diſtin& parts of the fame ſühject, an 
when we corhimunicate theſe t oughts to One 1 bow 
times * th greater, and ſometimes with leſs, tation 
pidity, is obvious, It anſwers as nearly as a: h ee 
can els and there is no danger that this figure ſhould 
communicate à falſe idea, or fail to produce that which it is 
deſigned to produce. ' Thee can be 185 equiyocation, per- 
plexity, nor diſappointment i in che uſe of it. 745 


Te word inſpiration i 18 derived, like the WT "TU a 1 
verb which ſignifies to blow in; an and it has, been ſaid, that 
« the image müde be borrowe to denote a an action of God 
&« in an extraordinary manner, influencing, exciting, and en- 
<« lightening the mind of a prophet, or apoſtle.” How many 
aſſumptions are here in one ſhort ſentence ? and how impoſ- 
fible muſt it be to come at any thing on which a reaſonable 
mind can reſt, whilſt figures are explained by other figures that 


want 
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want explanation as much? Influencing is a vague term, and 
F. 3 912 1 ; I F380 | . 
may be applied ſeveral ways with equal propriety, . But ex- 
citing, and enlightening denote different kinds of action, and 
neither of them 14 5 T tion, to inſpiration, or blowing in. 
Here then is maetaphor. eaped Or metaphor, without any true 

Ne 54, of) . 5 1.40 4. 3s CH 14. | 
application to an, telleaFdes, and we know as little what 
is ncaa 9 IT tioh as We did before. I conceive inſpira- 
tion even leſs than btraQion. © The latter, ſuch as it is repre- 

ſented by moſt philoſophers, appears to me impoſſible ; but I 

conceive what th ſuppoſe operation of the mind ſignified by 

this f T3 ti Ute I 15 TIC) b hh. 3 r 1 11 th 
thit dear Kean ee eee en enen or the 
app e of the term, 


* 


erm, I concelve the apparent im Mbilit 
of the thing, 1 1 12 15 — —— ain be l ; 
action of the divine on the human mind, than I have of the Af 
ſpiration, by which the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Father 
and the 800 1 according to the deciſion of the council of FLo- 

RENCE that met to reconcile the Greek and Latin churches in 

the fifteenith century. The doctors of abſtraction, therefore, : 
require that we | ſhould believe againſt knowledge, and thoſe 

of infpiration, that we ſhould be implicit as it, Now 

this would. be a great deal too much, even if we did not know 

the uſe that has been made of the ſuppoſed natural power of 

abſtraction, and of the ſuppoſed ſupernatural gift o inſpira- 

tion. But both are ſufficiently known, and it is a little too 

late, and but a little, to — — either on us in the character 

of philoſophers. If we ſubmit to be implicit in another cha- 

racer, and in one of the caſes, as far as it is neceſſary to keep 

us even now within the pale of the Chriſtian Church, we ſhall 

do very prudently. But it will be true, however, that the term 

of inſpiration is a figure that gives us no intellectual idea, be- 


cauſe it is not really the image of any.' 
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Tuxxk was A time, and it liſted ug e 72485 term was 
employed in a literal ſenſe. I refer to the time when Hea⸗ 
theniſh, Jewiſh, and Chriſtian ſuperſtition prevailed, {ſeparately 
firſt, and then unitedly. Ignorance and fear produced ſuper 
ſtition, and een in it's turn maintained ignorance — 
fear in the minds of men. Thus per es bt Proaclieti the 
notion of inſpiration, and when the notion Was once eftabliſhs 
ed, and the fact believed, ſuppoſed jnſpitatiog ſeryed to con- 
frm and authorize ſuperſtition. That which: has happened 
in ſo many other inſtances, happened in this, a groundleſs 
and abſurd opinion which grew into vdgue in dark ages, and 
was conſecrated by a rude and ignorant people, prevailed. in 
ages more enlightened. Men adopted what they would not 
have invented, and knowledge ſeemed to increaſe for no o- 
ther reaſon, or to no other purpoſe, than to defend, to cultivate 
and to reer error. a 


ista iet which has been der akatibed 7 10 inet hy- 
ſical cauſe that metaphyſicians cannot explain, was eſteemed 
at firſt a phyſical operation that Was obvious to the ſenſes; 
The goats of Core as -approached a cavern on the hill of 
PaxnassUs. They fell into ſtrange agitations; and made an 
unuſual noiſe, The ſhepherd followed them, and as ſoon as 
he came near enough to receive the influence of the ſubterra- 
nean inſpiring blaſt, he began to be agitated like his goats, 
and to prophecy like them; for we may believe; as reaſonably 
as any part of the ſtory, that the only difference conſiſted in 
this, his language was underſtood, that of his gönts was not. 


On this experience was the Temple built, and the famous 
oracle eſtabliſhed at Dxxynt, commune humani generis ora- 
« culum,” as Liyy calls it. The Pyrhiax prieſteſs fat on 


a tripod, leſt ſhe ſhould a into the cavern when her head 
3 began 
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began to turn, and from thenee ſhe uttered with prophetic 
fury the inſpirations ſhe received, not from above, but from 
below. Many other examples might be brought of ſuch phy- 
ſical inſpirations, but this one is ſufficient for my preſent pur- 
poſe; at leaſt it will be fully ſo hen I have added, that they 
maintained their exedit ſo well, and ſo long, even among phi- 
loſophers, that TUI introduces his brother who was a zea- 
lous Stoician, as a perſon: entirely convinced of their reality. 
80 convinced he appears, that when an objection taken from 
dhe diſrepute into which this oracle began to fall, is oppoſed 
to the-argument he had drawn from its univerſal reputation, 
Quaineps thinks it ſufficient: to anſwer on this phyſical prin- 
ciple, that the inſpiring virtue of the earth which uſed to ex- 
cite and enlighten the mind of the Pythoneſs, might be worn 
out by age, as tivers have been {een to dry up, or to change 


their courſe x. 1 
Bor this was not the ſole, tho it might be the firſt notion 
of à divine inſpiratien, Hxsiop, and your Howes, and others 
more ancient than either, had filled the world with daemons 
and genit: and as poets were the philoſophers of thoſe ages 
among the Greeks, the machinery pf poetry came ſoon to be 
that of philoſophy Pave, as great à poet as any of them in 
the garb of a: philoſopher, mukiplied vaſtly theſe imaginary 
beings, and aſſigned them different ranks and different em- 
ploy ments. He made the ſyſtem of an intellectual world, 
and, in the ceſpect I am going to mention, as abſurdly as many 
others, but more reverentially toward the ſupreme Being. He 
ſuppoſed a chain of intermediate being from man up to God; 
and it is evident that theſe beings were in his ſyſtem the agents 
of the ſupteme being, both in the creation and government 
A hoteſt vis illa terrae quae mentem PVTHIAE divinto afflatu concitabat eva- 


nuiſſe vetuſtate, ut quoſdam evanuiſſe amnes aut in alium curſum contortos & de- 
flexos videmus. De Divin. 1. 1. 


eint of 
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of the world. He did not raiſe up man to An mediate 
communication with God. PHe distance and the vdiſfroper- 
tion ſeemed to him too great. Ne ſuppoſed him in | 
that is excited and reſtrained, enlightened and inſpired, as 
well as made, by other created beings, by whom chis diſtance 
was nearly at leaſt filled up, and this diſproportion 8 


leſſened. In his f greater reverence was 


yſtem, therefore, a 
to the ſupreme Being than in choſe of ſome other theologians, 

in which God confers familiarly with men, and acts a partz, 
not only in the moſt important, but in the moſt trifling ſcenes | 
of our human farce. But ſtill the abſurdity remained of ſueh 
a gradation of beings. That there is a gradation, 1 doubt not, 
upwards, as our ſenſes inform us that there is one downwards. 
But ſuch a gradation, by which finite approaches nearer and 


nearer to infinite, is inconceivable. The ae 4" 2 7 _ 
proportion will be Tall infinite, notti a 
t bng 20 

Bor to retürt. ans to cbnelödle hüt 1 mall 97 huh the 
notions that obtained amofig the Heathens on this ſubject; 
for you know that 1 have reſerved to myſelf a fight of follow - 
ing the matter as it riſes hefore me; without obſerving in theſe 
eſſays, any more than I uſed todo in our converſation, a juſt 
proportion in the members of my diſeourſe. The cauſes of 
inſpiration then were principally theſe, an intoxicating wind 
or vapor that blew into the inſpired perſons, or the action of 
daemons, or genii on their bedletg r in them. Such beings 
were believed univerſally to exiſt; for even DRMockirus, if I 
miſtake not, is ſaid" to have adidlned them. But they were 
believed to be material, tho ſpiritual and inviſible; and 
whether Pl Aro thought them all good and beneficent or no, 

the general opinion, and that even of the latter Platonicians, 
held that ſome were good, and ſome bad, that there were 
pure and i impure ſpirits. Their cotemporaries, the Chriſtian 


F391 « ml 29 fathers, 
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fathers, affirmed that theſe ſpirits were all of the latter, ſort. 
They attributed the whole ſecret of oracles rather to the malice 
of the devil, than to the knavery of the prieſts. I have read b 
in BasN AH think, that Onio; and CyrysosTOM repre- 

ſented the prieſtaſa fitting DRL a tripod oo the facred vent, 

with her le 2 v0 open to receive the ſpirit, and that ſome pre- 

tended the Senn delivered throu 5 1 honorable 0 

nel. Nay, that judieious perſon, the martyr Jus, ſcrupled 

not to aſſure che worlds that theſe devils; had carnal enjoy- 
ment of girls and: boys, ta in, the, Very act oh inſpiration, 

The generali effect of inſpiration was madneſo and fury. Di- 

vine — and divine fury they were called, and, the per- 

ſons, thus inſpired, uttered, their, vaticinations in fits that: made 

the bee and become diſtorted by, gonvulſive Motions. 

In this: ſtate, and when they were, quite, out of. their ſenſes, 
they were conſulted by men who thought themſelves 1 in theirs, 
who were often the greateſt, and in public opinion the wiſeſt of 


mankind. Tul + aſks 0npubat authority we: are to believe 
that the madman ſees hat, the ,wiſeman, does not} ſee, and 
that he hO loſes human ſenſe acquires divine I, His, brother 
might have referred him for an anſwer to the. Works, of his 
admired; philoſopher, to that paſſagę in the Phaedrus ae 
larly Where Pl Ar. recommends, ſo highly, that divine fury 
which, exerts itſelf in Denen myſtery, poetry and love, 
and where he gives the yon eference over all me. to- 
that whichodivine;tury;infulcs. 182 9 717 fr ing 
dona v RY "OG 1 NIISz1% — ba 

No notbiag could; reſemble more la hegthen than 2585 
vatcination, ad e wonder is there, that it ſhould, be ſo. 
Egypt and the eaſt were the; great; hogls of ſuch philoſo- 
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Frockits, ut quae 1 ee eee n era. 
humanos ſenſus amiſerit, divinos aſſecutus ſit? De Div | 
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phy and theology as I have mentioned. | They abounded with 
ſeers of viſions and dreamers of dreams, with prophets and 
diviners, with wizards and cunning men, with theurgic as 
well as natural magic, and all the'| occult! ſciences. ” The 
Greeks borrowed from hence almoſt all 'theknowledpe; real and 
imaginary, that they had; and ſo did the ſews tob, as ſome 
divines have had the candor: to confeſs, whilſt the crowd of 
them affect to maintain the contrary againſt itrefiſtible'proba- 
bility, and would perſuade us that the whole heathen world 
was enlightened by the lamp of the tabernacle: as if any ſi- 
militude of opinions, cuſtoms, and rites, Which is a 
proof in general that the more modern learned of the more 
antient nation, was equally good to prove that the more antient 
learned of the more modern, the maſters of the ſlaves, and a 
people, that had an high opinion of themſelves, of a people whom 
they deſpiſed. But however this may have been, the ſews, ac- 
cording to the ſpirit of the moſaic — made the ſupreme 
Being more frequently an immediate actor in matters of in- 
ſpiration, as in all other matters, than the heathen did; tho 
they too employed the miniſtry of angels, whoſe names, at 
leaſt, they learned firſt from the Chaldaeans, if they did not 
come Grlt acquainted -with theſe Ie Ben e that 
people in Gr En | 1 ll 
ed $i '\ a cantud. be 
Tais notion of an Rn action nh God on the hu - 
man mind became more common, and inſpiration more me- 
taphyſical in the chriſtian fehoaleo 1! Some of the heathen phi- 
loſophers held opinions that led to this, and might have 
been improved, ſo as to derive all inſpiration immediately = 
from the ſupreme Being in ſome extraordinary manner or” 
other, which they would not have been at a loſs to repreſent, 
or rather to evade the neceſſity of repreſenting, by the help 
of figurative ſtile. Some of them aſſumed that the — 2 
5.4 i out : 
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ſoul was draiyn / out of the divine nature, or was tinctured by 
it, or had catched it's fire from it. I know not how to ex- 

preſs better thoſe ſtrange words, ſtrange I mean in this appli- 

cation, hauſti and delibati. They * further, that the 

divine mind pervaded and filled all things; and when they 
aſſumed thus much, it ſeemed eaſy to conclude, from this 
near relation of the divine and human mind, to an action of 
the former on the latter, cognatione divinorum animorum 
% animos humanos commover *,7' 1» 
IL EN OR HL. | 4 * | * 
been another aſſumption by which to account more particu- 
larly for this divine act of inſpiration. The ſecond perſon, 
God's intelligence, the word, made men: and what could be 
mote conſequential, than to aſoribe all particular inſpira- 
tions to the third perſon, that univerſal ſpirit, that energy of 
God, which animates and governs the whole? No part f 
this could have ſhocked the opinions of thoſe philoſophical 
theiſts, who acknowledged not only a general providence, 
but particular providences. As little, could it have been 
thought repugnant to that principle which ſeemed common 
to them all, that principle of reverence to the one, the Tas 
ther of Gods and men, whom they conceived to be beyond 
and before all exiſtence. They could conceive no being, nor: 
manner of being, equal to the Supreme; but neither did the 
platonic trinity ſuppoſe that there was any ſuch: and they: 
might have placed the ſource of inſpiration, according to this 
theology, much higher than obvious, viſible cauſes, and even 
than the ſuggeſtions of daemons and genii, without aſcribing it 
to the firſt mind, on admitting any mind equal to the firſt. 
They had the more reaſon to do this, and to place inſpira- 
tion, as it were, out of ſight, when the credit of oracles. 
EC began 

» TvoLLy de Div. 
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began to fal, and a groſs phyſical account of I it 1 1 
no longer.. 


Bur that which heathen theologers a T4 chriſtian the- 
ologers could not, after the Nicaean council at leaſt, whatever 
they did or might have done before it. They aſcribed inſpi- 
ration, indeed, to the Holy Ghoſt; but the three perſons of 
this trinity making one God only, they aſcribed inſpiration to 
an immediate act of the ſupreme Being, as the Jews had done 
before them, among whom this act, and the immediate pre- 
ſence of the Deity were ſaid to be manifeſted often in a ſen- 
ſible manner. Something of this kind obtained at firſt among 
the chriſtians. Voices from heaven for inſtance, and the vi- 
fible deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, would have made inſpira- 
tion, if theſe phaenomena had continued, as much an ob- 
ject of ſenſe in the chriſtian ſyſtem, as it had been ever in that 
of the Jews or of the heathen. But theſe phaenomena did not 
continue, and tho ſigns and wonders were ſaid to be wrought 
by perſons inſpired, inſpiration became inviſible, and the no- 
tion of it purely metaphyſical ; leſs abſurd than former no- 
tions perhaps, but more remote too from human compu 


henſion. 


Tux conſequence of all this was, that the proof of inſpi- 


ration reſting on authority and opinion, it became very equi» 


vocal, Every ſect and every council pretended to it; and, 
whilſt they oppoſed and damned one another, what one ſide 
attributed to inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt, the other attri- 
buted to ſuggeſtions of the devil; for in this ſyſtem the Holy 
Ghoſt, that is God himſelf, is the inſpirer and comforter, 
and the devil, an inferior, a created ſpirit, and yet a rival 
to the Father of all ſpirits, is the tempter and tormentor. 
How God acts on the human mind to e and * 
1 „erer 
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and the devil to teript, was then, and is ſtill a metaphyſical 
or 1 ſecret, But the power of tormenting, which 
the devil np thoſe days, 2 all. Legions 
of 9 vr were believed to take oſten poſſeſſion Sibe 
bodies cf men, "fra whence nothing could drive them but 
aſper ions G fboly water , and other forms of eccleſiaſtical con- 
e [perfor med b by prictts, that is, by men on whom the 
1 7 tion of Baud bad. conferred che Holy Ghoſt in a con- 

ant 


e by SpLOMON, as Jos zrnus aflerts in the eighth 

Ae antiquities, and it continued long in credit, for 
much ſame ati that oracles and the arts of divination 
had done ſo formerly. It is kept in ſome uſe ſtill by the roman 
e and our refornied clergy * not r 72 perhaps 
r this pious rar 1 . 


1 41.4 ove; 14 Ai - ak * 


Wand ignorance and ſuperſtition pan e and 
the fantaſtical i deas and notions Which they communicate, and 


which authority or education, and habit do in ſome ſort realize in 


the mind, f. Dr al prevailed 3 men' might be eaſily perſuaded 
that the Pint, or 3 — of God, Which blew into the face 
of the firſt man, and made him a living creature , might 
blow likewiſe on extraordinary occaſions, and in an extraordi- 
nat ' manner, into the faces of ſome of H erity, as into 
cheat veſſels.” They might be ealily petſuaded, that this 
breath io fs Can, rincip] E ple of life. to all, but an in- 


| fluencing l 1 punciple to ſome. 
7 They: " tag Gate mag jtHour ay rm effort, that the effect 
of t zonal ne Was to fan into "a Rane the latent 
ho of a certain : fire 1 t had been Kindled | in the original 


. einn, ee WEN SHE con- 
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"m Tnſpiravit in faciem ejus W vi s eſt homo in in animam viven- 
tem,” are the words of Mos. re * e 


I 


Wee from the apoſtles. This conjuration had been 
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conſtitution of man, and had been extinguiſhed by the fall. 
They might imagine, that they knew really what all this 
meant, and on ſuch reaſonings, which would have been none 
of the worſt they employed, they might have proved to them- 
ſelves and others the inſpiration of chriſtian ſaints, to whom 

ſublime myſterious truths were revealed, and of jewiſh pro- 
phets and ſeers, who foretold future events and recovered 
ſtolen goods; for even this, as low as it may ſeem, was a part 
of their employment, and one effect of their inſpiration. 


Bur this reign is well nigh over; or, if it continues in 
ſome of theſe parts of the world, it triumphs univerſally in 
none. He who pretends to inſtruct now muſt know firſt, and 
expect, if he uſes any figure, to be called upon to explain his 
meaning; that is, to ſhew this meaning without the veil of any 
figure. Inſpiration was long underſtood in the literal ſenſe of 
the word, not only whilſt men imagined groſsly that it was 
the effect of a ſubterranean wind or vapor, but when they had 
ſpiritualized it a little, and fancied it a breath that came from 
above, or a ſpirit that deſcended on one prophet, and paſſed 
from one to another with ſenſible effects. Since it could be 
received no longer in the literal ſenſe, philoſophers and di- 
vines have given up the literal ſenſe, and kept the word that 
ſignified ſomething, to ſerve as a figure that ſignifies nothing, 
and that can be tranflated into nothing but ſome other figure. 
Figures and types are indeed the ſtrongeſt entrenchments of 
metaphyſics and theology: and it is in them that the pro- 
feſſors of theſe reputed ſciences defend themſelves the beſt. 


An hiſtory of inſpiration, like one of divination,. would 
be a collection of ſuch extravagancies and abſurdities, as 
might be ſufficient to make our ſpecies forfeit the character 
of reaſonable creatures, if it did not ſhew at the ſame time 


" * 
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chat by a free uſe of their reaſon men have detected, one after 
another, moſt of the fallacies, the groſſeſt at leaſt, that had 


been impoſed on them by Heathens, Jews, and Chriſtians, 


for even of theſe it cannot be denied. The fautors of inſpi- 
ration are thus reduced to their laſt entrenchment; and having 
abandoned all their other poſts as untenable, they endeavor to 
defend this by not explaining what has been refuted as often as 
any explanation of it has been attempted. Vour friend, ArrER- 
BURY,. Who knew more of claſſical learning, and even of di- 
vinity, than he did of politics, tho he affected theſe the 
moſt, has ſometimes lamented that any explanations of the 


real preſence in the euchariſty had been given, and that 


the church had made any deciſions about it. As long as 
it was held an inexplicable myſtery, it was believed, he ſaid; 
but as ſoon as divines had been ſo unſkilful as to attempt to 
explain it, BERENOER's recantation ſignified nothing, and it 
has been a diſputed point ever ſince. If this be a right no- 
tion, as I incline to think it is, theſe two myſteries, that of 
the real preſence, and that of inſpiration, have had very 


different fates. The firſt ſet out a myſtery, and was piouſſy 


believed, till attempts to explain it ſnewed that it implied 
contradiction. The other ſet out as a natural phaenomenon, 
and was ſo far from being thought a real myſtery, how much 
ſoever it might remain ſuch to the vulgar, that prophecy and 
divination, the effects of it, were thought attainable by 
cations, purgations, and other phyſical methods, and that they 
became arts which were taught in the ſchools by the Heathens 
and the colleges of the Jews. But the notion of inſpiration 
has ended in myſtery where the other began: and this expe- 
dient, the only one that can ſupport it at all, would ſupport it 
effectually, if theſe ages reſembled a little better thoſe wherein 
the belief of the real preſence was firſt eſtabliſhed. + + 
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Ir may be faid, that an extraordinary action of God in the 
human mind, which the word inſpiration is now uſed to de- 
note, is not more inconceivable than the ordinary action of 
mind on body, and of body on mind; and confeſs that it 
is not. But yet the caſes are ſo widely different, that no ar- 
gument can be drawn from one in favor of the other. It is 
impoſſible to doubt of an action which is an obje of intuitive 
knowledge, and whereof we are conſcious every moment; and 
it is impertinent to deny the exiſtence of any phaenomenon 
merely becauſe we cannot account for it. But then this phae- 
nomenon muſt be apparent, and the proof that it exiſts, or has 
exiſted, muſt be ſuch as no reaſonable man can refuſe to admit. 
Otherwiſe we ſhall be expofed to make frequently the ridicu- 
lous figure that philoſophers have ſometimes made, when it 
has been diſcovered, after they had reaſoned long about a thing, 
that there was no ſuch thing. We muſt not affume for truth, 
what can be proved neither a priori, nor à poſteriori. A my- 
ſtery cannot be proved a priori, it would be no myſtery if it 
could : and inſpiration is become a myſtery, fince all we know 
of it is, that it is an inexplicable action of the divine on the 
human mind. It would be filly, therefore, to aſſume it to be 
true, becauſe God can act myſteriouſly, that is, in ways un- 
known to us, on his creature man; for juſt fo As6yLr did 
prove, or might have proved, that men do not die, but are 
tranſlated, becauſe God can tranſlate them. There is then no 
poſſibility of proving inſpiration a priori; and the proofs that 
are brought a poſteriori, for Chriſtian inſpiration, are not more 
deciſive to Chriſtians, than thoſe which the Stoicians brought 
in favour of vaticination and divination were to them, nor than 


thoſe which the Mahometans and the worſhippers of Fox bring 
of the ſame kind are to them. Ws 255 


THIS 


Tus word inſpiration, about which I have ſaid ſo much 
more than I intended, belongs properly to you ſons of ApolLo; 
and to you it ſhould be of right reſtored. Whilſt you were at 
once poets, prophets, philoſophers, and divines, and went about 
from houſe to houſe ſinging, as the Methodiſts do preaching 
ſublime doctrines, the uſe of it might be a little confuſed : 
and what you aſſumed in the two oſt characters, you might 
aſcribe to yourſelves and others in the two laſt. But fince they 
are become diſtin& profeſſions, as well as characters, and one 
of them, that of prophets, is extinct, inſpiration may have it's. 
place and uſe in poetry; but no where elſe. If philoſophers. 
and divines employ this word, which ſignifies a particular and 
determinate action, as a figure to ſignify ſome other action, 
they employ it improperly. It cannot ſerve. to inform; but 
it may ſerve, and it actually does ſerve, to deceive. Our Qua- 
kers, our Methodiſts, and Enthuſiaſts of every fort and in every 
religion, are confirmed, by the received uſe of this word, in the 
belief that the fpirit of God deſcends upon them, is inſpired 
into them, excites and enlightens their minds, and enables them 
by it's powerful operation to utter all the extravagancies, which 

are in their opinion ſo many divine truths. ö 


Ir is the more reaſonable to guard againſt every thing of 
this kind; becauſe the hypotheſis of ſome of our fineſt modern 
writers on the ſubject of the human mind, tho they do not 
pretend directly to be inſpired, ſeem to renew and improve 
the reveries, or waking dreams of ancient philoſophers, in 
fuch a manner as to lay again the foundations of ſuperſtition, 
by ſuppoſing an immediate and conſtant communication be- 
tween the divine and the human natures. That MalERAN CHR 
ſuppoſed ſuch a communication, is evident in all his writings: 
and his Chriſtian and metaphyſical meditations are * 
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leſs than a dialogue between the word and him. The confe- 
rence was not held indeed in the terms and form of the 
dialogue; but the language he makes the word to hold in it, 
he affirms to be conformable to the anſwers. which: he thinks 


he received when he interrogated the word on the ſame ſub- 
jects. 


I #avs ſometimes wondered: that die hnen Amd metaphyſici- 
ans, who have borrowed ſo many fantaſtical notions from PLA- 
To, have neglected one which they might have found in the 
apology of SocraTEs, and by which they might have account- 
ed more probably, and more decently than they have done, for 
divine inſpirations, revelations, and communications. They 
might have learned there to diſtinguiſh between the aethereal 
and elementary body. We may compare the firſt to a ſhirt, 
ſince the ſame PLaTo compares the ſecond in the phaedro to 
a ſuit of cloaths, and ſince it is worn under the other, ſub 
«© manifeſto hoc corpore latens. Now it was by this me- 
dium that Soca ars was inſpired by his daemon, or guardian 
angel. He ſaw viſions, and he heard voices, but how? Not 
by his elementary, but by his aethereal ſenſes. Thus an infe- 
rior ſpirit, and not the ſupreme Being, is the immediate actor; 
and inſpiration is no longer an unmeaning figure of ſpeech. 
But this is not enough for metaphyſical divines. Our notions 
of humanity muſt. be raiſed higher, even at the expence of 
debaſing (for as ſuch it appears to me) our notions of the di- 
vinity, God and man muſt be more intimately joined, tho 
by endeavoring ſo to join them, they renew, in ſome ſort, 
the groſſeſt abſurdities of Pagine. 


Manv inftances : mig ht * . af this 4 pe} ſome 
very flagrant. I will — myſelf in this place with the 


mention of one. BALLE aba, that the notion of * 
I 1 
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all things in the infinite Being, which father MaLER BRANCHE 
advanced on this aſſumption, that our ideas muſt be in God, 

becauſe they cannot be modifications of any created mind, 
differs little from the doctrine of DRMockirus *, who taught, 
that the images of objects, which preſent themſelves to our 
ſenſes, are emanations of God, nay that they are God, and 
that the idea in our minds is God likewiſe, The obſer- 
vation is certainly juſt, and I need not enlarge upon it to ſhew 
you that it is ſo. Inſtead of that, I will aſk you whether 
the different hypotheſis of a philoſopher, whom you and I 
love and honor, has not ſome, tho a more remote reſemblance 
to the ſame doctrine? Both of them at leaft have, in my 
opinion, one common tendency, that which I have juſt now 
mentioned. If I was perfectly perſuaded, as I am very much 
of the- contrary, that we / perceive all our ideas in the divine 
mind, I could account for all that is attributed to inſpiration 
by a figure, that would have a ſort of metaphyſical mean- 
ing. I could repreſent the ſoul as a mirror, and it has been 
ſo repreſented, I think, by ſome, and then fuppole, that images 
received from the preſence of God to it, are reflected by it, 
which would be like the reflected light of the ſun; a ſecon- 
dary and fainter, but a divine illumination. Again, could I 
comprehend that viſual language in which the author of na- 
ture conſtantly ſpeaks to the eyes of all mankind; I might 
be able perhaps to comprehend how God may ſpeak to pro- 
phets and apoſtles in viſions, or elſe I might deduee by mu 


The words of Turi are theſe, DzMocriTvs, qui tum imagines earumque | 
e circuitus in deorum numero refert : tum illam naturam quae imagines fundit ac | 
mittat: tum ſcientiam intelligentiamque. They will be better tranſlated 
thus. Dwockirus who places among the gods not only the images of the ob- 
jects that ſurround and ſtrike us, but that nature which pours forth and ſends 
theſe images to us and knowledge and intelligence. Corr mentions the ſame 
notions afterwards, not in the ſame words as VELLE1vs,. but to the ſame effect. 
TvLLy de Nat. Deor. I. 1. 
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logy, that as we think we ſee when we do not really ſee, 


but only receive. ideas through the eye from an immediate action 
of God, ſo prop phets and 4 might think that they em- 


ployed dhe faculties: of their .]n excited and illuminated 
hs and ſignified their own thoughts by the words they 
— when they neither thought noriſpoke, but when 
the breath of God A. in their organs. I might be 
able to comprehend ſuch ſublime notions, and I ſhould be 
glad, no doubt, to find how happily theſe docttines coincide 
with that antient opinion, that prophets prophecied often 
without knowing that they did ſo. But, I confeſs, that 1 
comprehend as little our friend h ypotheſis as I do that of 
the father of the oratory; tho I —— very clearly how 
we may be ſaid in ſome fort, and in ſome particular caſes, to 


learn — ſee; that is by the . b n oo PEE, 
and not by any divine nc, A 


Sunil I own it ? I cannot be 2 at my want Wy, com- 
prehenſion in this caſe, When philoſophers employ clear and 
determinate ideas, ſuch as are real not fantaſtic, and when 
they reaſon on principles that are evidently true, inſtead of 
ſuch as are doubtful at beſt, I comprehend them without 
any extreme labor of mind. When they do otherwiſe, 1 
miſpend no time in making ek e to compre- 
hend them. Corr treats the notions of DRMockrrus that 
have been mentioned with the utmoſt contempt, and even 
VELLEI us had entered into no refutation of them. BavLE 
thinks a little genius could never form them, and that in 
order to form them, a man muſt comprehend the whole ex- 
tent of power, which belongs to a nature capable of paint 
ing in our minds the images of objects. I will imitate in 
all fimilar caſes the old academician, not the modern ſceptic, 
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who ſeems a dogmatiſt on this occaſion. I will follow no 

man out of the high road of plain common ſenſe. In that, 
the philoſopher may lead me to all real knowledge; for common 
ſenſe does not exclude uncommon diſcoveries in the ſearch of 
truth. But the philoſopher goes often out of this road, 
whilſt the illiterate, unthinking crowd of mankind cannot go 
far in it. Theſe are the two extremes in which men ſome- 
times meet. The difference conſiſts always in. their acqui- 
ſitions and habits, and not always in their natural faculties. 
The reaſon of one is not cultivated like that of the other ; 
but the imaginations of both may be apt to warm and tran- 
{port them alike, Whilſt the philoſopher - conſults his reaſon 
alone, he will be always far before the other. But if his 
imagination carries him away, there is a chance that they may 
meet, and the philoſopher with all his knowledge, and all his 
reaſon, may have not his own whimſies alone, but thoſe of 


the moſt vulgar underſtandings to ſupport, 


8 E GT. VE 


Have dwelt thus long on one art of the mind that dege- 
nerates into artifice, it is time I ſhould proceed to another ; 
and the art to be conſidered next, is that which was intended 
when J faid, that we are ſometimes obliged to pay in counters 
for want of ready money. What I mean by it is this. We 
are {ſometimes obliged in philoſophical, 'as well as in common 
_ diſcourſe, to make uſe of words that have no determinate, 
nor indeed, properly, any ideas or notions at all annexed to 
them. I fay, we are obliged to do ſo, in order to diſtin- 
guiſh this caſe from that of metaphyſics and theology, which 
are almoſt wholly converſant, when they keep within their 
own © bounds and go neither into phyſics nor ethics, about 
Vor, III. ” O00 12 words 
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words that have no intelligible meaning, words that have been 
invented to conceal ignorance, and to create an appearance of 
ſcience : whereas the words intended here, tho they have no 
ideas nor notions, properly ſpeaking, annexed to them, have 
however a meaning and an ule, an intelligible meaning and a 
good uſe. Two of them I will produce as examples, and 
they ſhall be words that ſerve to denote unknown cauſes of 
known effects. They take their preciſion, like the names of 
ſubſtances, from ſenſible effects, and they refer either to an 


unknown real cauſe, or to the unknown principle of ſome 


apparent cauſe. _ 


Our ignorance of cauſes, our curioſity, and the extrava- 
gant opinions of philoſophers about them, are equally great. 
I ſhall not enter on that ſubject here at leaſt. Something 
however muſt be ſaid about the notion of cauſe, in order to 
ſhew the reaſon, and even neceſſity of employing ſuch words 
as I have mentioned, and to introduce what I propoſe to ſay 
concerning the uſe and abuſe of them. Neglecting, there- 
fore, all the abſtract notions that are entertained about cauſe, 
the nice and trifling diſtinctions between the cauſe and the ſuf- 
ficient reaſon of any thing, and the other diſtinctions, as 
well as diviſions, and ſubdiviſions that have been made, and 
that ſerve, for the moſt part, to no other purpoſe than to per- 
plex us in a labyrinth of words, let us content ourſelves to un- 
derſtand when we ſpeak of cauſe in general, That, by the im- 
« mediate, or remote, the phyſical, or moral virtue whereof 
« any thing is what it is, or any thing is done as it is done,” 


Taz ſupreme Being is the firſt, and, ſtrictly, the ſole effi- 
cient cauſe, But as we know nothing of his manner of being, 
ſo we know nothing of his manner of cauſing. In your 
Houzk's machinery the gods are perpetually actors, but the 


poet 
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det neither employs them ſo much, nor more impoperly, 
— more ee than philoſophers and divines . 
ſumed to employ the Deity. Let us think with greater reve- 
rence of God, and whilſt we acknowledge him to be the firſt, 
let us not imagine him to be the immediate cauſe of every phe- 
nomenon and every thing that happens. Through how many 
mediums, if I may fay fo, may not the rays of divine efficacy 
pals before they arrive at us! Far be it from me to neglect or to 
diſcourage the contemplation of the firſt efficient cauſe who 
ſhines ſo gloriouſly in all his works. But let us adore him 
in the contemplation of 'his works, and of the order of ſe- 
cond cauſes by which the ſyſtem of them is maintained, and 
carried on. "Second cauſes cannot be reckoned in a ſtrict phi- 
loſophical ſenſe efficient, when they are conſidered relatively 
to the whole extent of being, at the head of which is God. 
But as they have a communicated efficiency in ſuch degrees, 
of ſuch kinds, and under ſuch directions as it is communi- 
cated to them by infinite wiſdom and power, they appear 
efficient When they are conſidered relatively to us, and to our 
ſyſtem : and fince all our knowledge is in truth relative to 
theſe, we may be well content to admit ideas that are fo too, 
and that reach no further. Theſe are our limits, and where 
our experimental knowledge of ſecond cauſes ſtops, there our 
phyſical enquiries ſhould ſtop. All beyond is metaphyſical 
jargon; for at what point ſoever we leave phyſics for meta- 
phyſics, we fall of courſe into jargon. The antients gene- 
rally ſet out in it. The moderns too often conclude in it. 


Tux firſt example I ſhall produce of words that ſerve to de- 
note unknown cauſes of known effects, ſhall be the word chance. 
Every event that happens in the courſe of human affairs, 
how contingent ſoever it may ſeem, has a real and peculiar 
cauſe. But when theſe cauſes are too remote, or too compli- 
cated, to be eaſily or at all diſcerned by us, we call the event 

Oooz2z. | con- 
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contingent, and the catiſe'chiinte.”” Thü we Endeavor to ſup- 


9 


ply our want of ideas, to think” with" leſs confuſion, to diſ- | 


"as " 
[ 


courſe” more intelligibly, and to make up the ſum with coun- 
ters which we cannot malte up with money. But in this kind 
of payment there has been much abuſe, attd much deceit.- 
Superſtition attempted to make theſe counters paſs for real 
money; and, inſtead of keeping the word chance to ſig- 
nify in it's application nothing more than this, that the 
cauſe of an event was unkown, to make it paſs ſor an actual 
cauſe and a poſitive Being. Superſtition imperſonated it under 
the name of fortune: and this chimerical divinity was ſuppoſed- 
to direct arbitrarily all the events whoſe cauſes were not appa- 
rent, or which exceeded in good or ill the expectations of men. 
The heathens accounted by it for paſt events, conſulted it about 
future, and referred themſelves to it in doubtful caſes. © 


Ir is ſtrange that ſuch ſuperſtitions, inſtead of being confined 
to the heathen world, ſhould have been as prevalent among” 
God's choſen people, both Jews and Chriſtians, and fhould be- 
ſcarce exploded at this hour, It is ſtranger ſtill that a recourſe 
to the deciſion of chance ſhould be expreſsly commanded in the 
Old Teſtament, and occafionlly countenanced in the New, even 
on ſo important an occaſion as the election of an apoſtle in the 
place of Jupas Iscartor. Yet ſo it is, and from hence we 
may believe it happened that ſome even of the moſt puerile 
and abſurd appeals to chance, if one can be more ſo than ano- 
ther, were long preſerved among chriſtians, and by themapplied 
molt profanely and cruelly. Many different ſortes or chances 


were conſulted by the heathen. Thoſe of Praeneſte, where 
FoxTuNs had a temple adorned with moſaic work by 8 TIL A, 
who truſted much to the goddeſs, and took the name of 
FokLix, on account of his ſucceſs which he aſcribed to her, 
were extremely famous. I do not remember how theſe con- 

| ſultations 
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faltations were, made.; but thoſe that had the names of Sortes 
Homericae, and Sortes Virgilianae, were made by dipping at 
random on ſome paſſage in the poems of Hows and Viet, 
and the ;ſyperſtition was ſure to be confirmed whenever, as it 
could not; but happen often, future events ſeemed in any de- 
gree to have been figured in theſe paſſages. An odd inſtance 

of this which is preſerved in a tradition derived, I think, from 
Mr. Cowrfey, I may mention as I go along. This poet and 
fome-other perſons, attached to CyarrLes the firſt; were with 
him in the iſle of Wrear, where CromweLL kept him in pri- 
ſon till he brought him to the block. Their amuſement, for 
it could be nothing more, was to try the Sortes Virgilianae; 
and in trying them it is reported, that the unfortunate prince 
dipped on thoſe terrible imprecations that Divo makes againſt 
AzNEas and his poſterity, in the fourth book of the Aeneid. 


I sap that theſe ſuperſtitious uſages have been applied pro- 
fanely and cruelly, by Chriſtians : and I was in the right to 
ſay ſo. What could be more profane than the practice of o- 
pening the ſacred books, in order to take from the firſt paſ- 
fage that occurred a prognoſtic of events,” and to degrade them 
to the ſame filly uſe that the Heathens made of their poems? 
What could, be, more GIS or cuſtom of deciding cauſes 
criminal and civil too, by duels, which was introduced by the: 
barbarous northern nations; and was, notwithſtanding the de- 
clarations of ſome popes againſt it, ſo far approved by the 
church, that it was followed on many occaſions in eccleſiaſti- 
cal controverſies, and that it was accompanied on all occaſions 
with much eccleſiaſtical ceremony, even ſo far that a prieſt | 
bleſſed in the field the weapons of the champions? This trial, 
like that of paſſing blindfold over red-hot plough-ſhares, and 
others, were appeals to chance as to a judge: and both theſe: 
appeals, and the conſultations of chance about future events, 
| . e were: 
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were founded on a theological axiom invented to excuſe them 
on one hand, and to create more reverence for them on the 
other, that God preſides over chance, and directs it by inter- 
poſitions of his providence ; fo that to interrogate chance was 


to interrogate God, and the deciſions of chance were the de- 
ciſions of God. | 92 


To apply the word chance in this manner, was abſurd 
enough. But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe philoſophers» who 
aſcribed the creation of the world to chance. Superſtition 
perverted this innocent art of the mind: and a word, that 
ſignified no determinate cauſe at all, was made to. ſignify. a 
ſuperior Being who governs the affairs of the world, and to 
whoſe agency thoſe events were to be aſcribed that could not be 
accounted for otherwiſe. Philoſophy, the philoſophy of men 
who affected to put ſuperſtition under their feet, and to ac- 
count by phyſical reſearches for all the phaenomena, attri- 
buted the original of all things to chance. By this proceed- 
ing the Epicureans did not endeavour to ſcreen their ignorance, 
but they pretended to ſhew their knowledge of cauſes. They 
erected chance into a firſt phyſical cauſe, and derived the 
production of the univerſe from it. They aſſumed a chaos 
of innumerable heterogeneous particles, endowed with eſſen- 
tial activity, and with whatever elſe was neceſſary for their 
purpoſe, like the declination of theſe atoms ; after which they 
concluded that ſuch a number of entities in perpetual mo- 
tion and action one on another, mult . paſs ſooner or later 
through all poſtible combinations. From hence they con- 
cluded again, that the formation of the world was cauſed by 
a certain concourſe, or combination of atoms, without the 
unneceſſary help of a directing mind; and that this concourſe 
being fortuitous, the world was made by chance. But enough 


has 


2 
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has been ſaid of the uſe and abuſe of this word. It is time 
to ſpeak of thoſe that have been made of the word force. 


'Sincs even AlcRHRON the minute Phuoſopher could frame 
no preciſe idea of force, though he '** ſhit his eyes to aſſiſt 
«© his meditation,” it might well be aſked how it comes to 
paſs, that there are ſo many refined, ſubtilties and nice diſtinc- 
tions about this fame force ? Ingenious and learned men might 
have employed their time much better moſt certainly, than 
they have done about ſubtil abſtracts, ſpiritual quinteſſences, 
«© un certo che and un non ſo che.” I am ſorry to have this 
proof the more of the [folly and affectation of philoſophers. 
But I am not at all at a loſs to account for them, nor to ſhew 
from whence the difference ariſes between theſe viſionaries, 
and thoſe great men who have diſcourſed rationally about force. 
The difference ariſes plainly from hence. The former have 
abuſed this art of the mind, and ſuppoſed, or reaſoned as if they 
ſuppoſed, that this word ſignified what common ſenſe never 
meaned to ſignify by it. The others have not turned art into 
artifice in this manner, but have reaſoned about force as about 
the unknown cauſe of ſenſible effects, or the unknown cauſa- 
lity of apparent cauſes. It may ſeem firange perhaps to our 
firſt thoughts, that men ſhould talk ſenſe, for it will never 
ſeem ſtrange that they ſhould talk nonſenſe, about ſomething 
whereof they have no ideas. But the reaſon why they do fo 
in the inſtance before us, will appear to our ſecond thoughts 
extremely plain. That it may appear ſo the more, and that 
we may ſhew the better how induſtrious the mind is to help 
it's natural 'infirmities by art in the conceptions and expreſſions 
of things, let me add a few reflections to what has been al- 
ready obſerved. | 11 wo SEATER 
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Wirnour meaning what thoſe philoſophers meaned who 
ſcreened ſo much ignorance behind the notions they endea- 
vored to eſtabliſh of occult qualities and occult cauſes, we 
may ſay that the cauſality of apparent cauſes, and therefore 
the firſt efficient cauſes in the order of ſecond cauſes will be 
always occult, whatever hypotheſis or ſyſtem we follow. The 
peripatetics and ſchoolmen imagined the qualities of ſubſtan- 
ces, as they were and are ſtill called, and which are ſuppoſed 
to excite ideas immediately by their immediate action on our 
organs, and mediately by their action on other bodies, to be 
real entities derived from ſubſtantial forms, inherent in ſub- 
ſtances ſome how or other; but diſtin from them, and add- 
ed to them. Modern philoſophers, more intelligibly and 
more conformably to experience, have baniſhed all theſe no- 
tions of qualities diſtinct from body, and have taught us that 


the action of body on body is produced exclufively of them 


by the inward conſtitution of body itſelf, and is varied accord- 


ing to the divers conſtitutions of the bodies that are at any 


time paſſive, and the different ſtates they are in. This opini- 


on leads us on to obſerve the mechaniſm of body, the laws of 
motion, and whatever elſe makes any part of phyſical enquiry. 
The other is founded in abſtract general notions, which the 


knowledge of particulars had little ſhare in framing, and points 


up to the chimeras of imagination. But ſtill, even the beſt of 
them ſtops ſhort of the real eſſences of ſubſtances, ſhews us 
more cauſes, but ſhews us as little the principles of their 


cauſality. 
Abrno the ſyſtem of philoſophy be in this reſpe& to- 


tally changed, yet the mind has found it convenient to pre- 

ſerve the notion of ſenſible qualities. They were thought real, 

and referred to ſubſtances as inherent ſpecifically in them. 
N N 
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They are conceived now to be qualities by imputation only, 
and refer to the manner in which our ſenſes are affected. We 
cannot ſay with ſtrict propriety, this clock has ſeveral ſenſible 
qualities, though it marks the days of the month to our ſight 
alone, and the hours and the minutes to our eyes and to our 
cats. We know that there are no ſuch diſtinct qualities in 
the clock; and that Al theſe effects are produced by one ſpring, 
governed and produeing effects according to it's own temper, 
according to laws and directions reſulting from the ſtructure 
of the whole machine, and according to the texture and ſtate 
of the organs of thoſe to whom it is viſible, or audible. Juſt 
ſo we cannot ſay with ſtrict propriety, that ſnow is cold by a 
oold quality, any more than white by a white quality; or that 
fire is hot by a hot quality. They excite ideas that we di- 
ſtinguiſh and mark by theſe words; but they contain nothing 
in them that reſembles theſe ideas. By the perceptions we 


have of theſe ideas, we mark, under the name of qualities, the 
divers effects of the unknown eſſences of ſubſtances. 


Tuis modern expedient (for the mind invents expedients as 
faſt as it finds the want of them in the improvement, or 
more eaſy improvement of knowledge) is the more reaſonably 

employed on another account. Though there are no ſuch 
diſtinct ſpecific qualities in bodies as were aſſumed by philo- 
ſophers, yet the particles which compoſe bodies are often he- 
terogeneous, as they appear by ſure experiments; among other 
inſtances in that of light, and in the production of colors. 
Now this heterogeneity, which is thought to conſiſt in the dif- 
ferent ſizes of the particles and which may conſiſt in other 
differences undiſcoverable by us, continuing the ſame, and each 
kind acting and being acted upon according to it's kind, this 
amounts in ſome manner to a notion of qualities contained in 
bodies; and being ſo conceived, the mind knows no more in- 
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deed of the real conſtitutions of bodies than it knew before, 
but proceeds in this hypothetical manner a little better and 
with greater clearneſs and preciſion in the purſuit of phyſical 
enquiries. Theſe enquiries thus. aſſiſted enable us to analyze 
the component particles of bodies in their effects, and to diſ- 
cover in them too ſome general laws by which the action of 
theſe component particles ſeparately and collectively is direct- 
ed. This is ſome knowledge, and has the appearance of be- 
ing greater than it is. But there is ſomething ſtill behind, 
concerning which we cannot boaſt even the leaſt appearance 
of knowledge. Body acts on body by contact and pulſion. 
This is certain, though it be not ſo certain that body can act 
no other way, as philoſophers generally aſſume. But even 
this pulſion is cauſed by motion, as motion is cauſed by pul- 
ſion: ſo that we get thus into a circle, and may go eternally 
round in the dark, without being nearer to diſcover what it is. 
that puts mobility, that eſſential property of matter or body, 
into action, unleſs we fuppoſe that the motion impreſſed ori- 
ginally continues ftill without any diminution. Who can 
doubt that there is attraction or gravitation and repulfion in 
body, as well as pulſion? Who can withold his admiration 
from thoſe diſcoveries that modern philoſophy has made con- 
cerning the laws of motion, the properties of bodies that be- 
come apparent by them, and the actions of bodies on bodies 
that follow according to them ? But who can or will ever be 
able to ſay what the ſprings of corporeal nature are, without 
which there could be neither action nor motion ? What is that 
ſpring, for inſtance, which emits from the body of the fun 
innumerable particles of light, that make their paſſage of fifty 
millions of miles to our earth in ſeven minutes of time, or there- 
abouts, with a velocity inconceivable though demonſtrated ? 
Well may the cauſe be incomprehenſible, when the effect paſſes 


comprehenſion, 


nn 
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Herz now the word force, of which we are to ſpeak, comes 
into play, and ſerves as a ſign of the unknown cauſes of the 
phaenomena, both of nature and of art; for effects are pro- 
duced in the works of att by an imitation of thoſe of nature, 
whereof the cauſes are unknown even to the artificer. When 
we employ the word alone, it is of very vague ſignification, 
and imports nothing more than ſome determining power intel- 
lectual or corporeal. But the mind takes two methods to 
give it greater preciſion, when that is neceſſary. We annex ic 
ſometimes to words which ſignify that whereof we would, on 
ſuch occaſions, denote the power in general to produce effects 
in phyſics, in mechanics, in ethics; and thus we ſay the 
force of wind, the force of a mill, or the force of habit. 
We annex at other times to it words that, referring to parti- 
cular known effects, ſerve to fix on every occaſion the meaning 
of it; juſt as we annex the words hot or cold, to ſignify cer- 
tain ſuppoſed qualities of body, and as intelligibly at leaſt as 

we uſe the names of ſubſtances. Thus we ſpeak of attractive, 
repelling, impelling force, of the force of gravitation, of co- 
heſion, and even of inactivity. Our Nxwrox, who has open- 
ed, by the help of theſe ſure guides experiment and geometry, 
ſo large a field of knowledge and enquiry to preſent and fu- 
ture philoſophers concerning the greateſt and the leaſt phaeno- 
mena of nature, was far from pretending to determine the 
efficient cauſe of his attraction, or what that force is which 


makes bodies, and every particle of body, mutually tend to one 


another, and thereby give us an idea of attracting according 
to what has been taken notice of already. He diſtinguiſhed 
ſo carefully between the particular attractions of the ſchools, 
and his meaning in the uſe of this word, that nothing could 
be more deſpicable than the ignorance or malice of thoſe who 
would have confounded them, and have made him an aſſerter 
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of occult qualities, who. diſcovered the moſt univerſal and the 
leaſt occult quality, if I may have leave to call it fo for once, 
that ever was, ſince it intercedes the whole 'corporeal ſyſtem. 
To this, and to the ſeveral kinds of it, he reterred all the 
phaenomena that cannot be accounted” for by impulſe,” and 
they are many, though many of thoſe which were aſcribed to 
a ſort of attraction by the antients are on better foundations 
aſcribed to impulſe by the moderns. But neither for the cauſe 
of impulſe, nor of attraction, nor of any action of body even 
the moſt ſenſible, can philoſophy account. They, therefore, 
who uſe the word force as the ſign of an unknown cauſe, 
whilſt they apply themſelves folely to diſcover the laws by 
which this cauſe acts, and the effects it produces, make a pro- 
per uſe of the word. They who affect to talk in any other 
manner, either phyſical or metaphyſical, about force, abuſe 
the word moſt impertinently, and pervert into-artifice a very 
uſeful art of the mind, | We 


Bur this is not the only method by which this art of the 
mind is perverted. It degenerates into artifice likewiſe, by the 
uſe which they make of it, who invent words to point out 
cauſes, they ſuppoſe unknown, of effects whoſe real cauſes are 
known. In the former method men are led into error, by 
affecting knowledge; in this, by affecting ignorance, What- 
ever force is, it is the cauſe of effects that are known, but 
cannot be aſcribed to any cauſe that is known, In this the 
propriety of the word conſiſts ; for if they could be aſcribed 
to any cauſe known and denominated, it would be improper, 
and the uſe of it could only ſerve to miſlead. But there may 
be more than error, there may be fraud in this caſe; for, to 
borrow an image from the application of 'the word chance, 
the fair gameſter who ſhould fee a raffle of fixes thrown ſeveral 
times together might aſcribe it to chance, that is, to an un- 
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known cauſe, very properly ; but the ſharper, who had loaded 


the dice, or who knew that they were loaded, would aſcribe it 
to chance fraudulently as well as improperly. 


I courp wiſh that Al cirRHRNON and Lysictts had made this 
obſervation to EurnRANOR, and had applied it to ſhew him 
why they admitted the word force, and rejected the word 
grace. The taſk would not have been hard, ſince it would not 
have been hard to ſhew him real cauſes ſufficiently known, and 
ſufficiently marked by words, of the effects aſcribed by him ta 
a cauſe ſuppoſed unknown, and marked by a diſtin& word 
appropriated to this purpoſe. Fhey might have ſhewn thefe 
cauſes to be the influence of a religious education, a warm 
head, and a warmer heart; hope, fear, grief, joy, ſtrong paſ- 
ſions turned by prejudice and habit to devotion, devotion it- 
{elf nurſing it's own principles, the effect in it's turn becom- 
ing a cauſe uniform and conſtant, or redoubling it's force on 
the leaſt failure, in acts of attrition, contrition, mortification 
and repentance. They might have proved not only by proba- 
ble reaſons, but by indubitable facts, the ſufficiency of theſe 
and other known cauſes to produce all the effects commonly 
aſcribed to grace, even the moſt aſtoniſhing that ever appeared 
in ſaints, confeſſors, or martyrs. Nay they might have ſhewn 
that effects more aſtoniſhing, and many of them better vouched 
than moſt of theſe, have been and are ſtill daily produced in 
men, whom it would be blaſphemous to repute under the di- 
vine influence. AlcirhROoN might have illuſtrated this argu- 
ment in his ſerious character, by quoting the ſaints, confeſſors, 
and martyrs of idolatry and hereſy; and Lysiclzs in his gay- 
er character, by quoting thoſe. of atheiſm, and of the moſt 
abominable vices as well as the moſt indifferent cuſtoms, of 


paederaſty for inſtance; and of long beards, | 


W 
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J am thinking what Euryzanor would have replied to the 
minute philoſophers, and can diſcover no reply worthy of 
that ſolidity and that candor which render him equally admi- 
rable and amiable. He might have faid indeed that he was 
miſunderſtood by them, that the parity he inſiſted on was not 
meant to “ conſiſt in a proof of grace, as well as force from 
«© the effects; that it was only meant to anſwer an objection 

againſt the doctrine of grace, ſuppoſing it proved from 
revelation, and not to prove it's exiſtence z that therefore if 
the parity was ſufficient to prove the poſlibility of believ- 
ing grace without an idea of it, the objection they had made 
was anſwered, and he aimed at no more.” But I think 
that, as minute philoſophers as I am willing to allow ALct- 
PHRON and LysICLEs to have been, they would have main- 


tained very eaſily the pertinence of their objection, and the 
inſufficiency of EurhRANOR's anſwer. 


cc 

cc 
c 
cc 
cc 


Tazy might have ſaid, there is not even the parity you 
now ſuppoſe between force and grace. Our objection againſt 
the latter did, in effect, anticipate your reply: and if we 
allowed your reply to be a good one, it would neither ſtreng- 
then your cauſe, nor weaken ours. The parity between force 
and grace, which you confine now to a poſſibility of believing 
one as well as the other, is not ſufficient; becauſe it is not 
real. The poſſibility of believing force is nothing more than 
the poſſibility of believing that every effect has a cauſe, tho 
the cauſe be unknown to us, and the propriety of the word 
conſiſts in the application of it to no other cauſe. The diſpa- 
rity and impropriety do not ariſe from our having no idea of 
grace, for it is true that we have none of force; but they 

ariſe from hence, that there is not the ſame poſſibility of be- 
lieving a cauſe whereof we have no idea, and which cannot 
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be aſcertained by its effects, as there is of believing one whereof 


we have no idea indeed, but which may be aſcertained by it's 
effects. You aſſume grace as a cauſe of one particular kind, an 
immediate influence of God on the mind, and you apply it to 
effects that may have cauſes of ſeveral kinds. Should a word be 
vented to ſignify a moral cauſe of effects purely phyſical, or 
a phyſical cauſe of effects purely moral, you would laugh at 
the invention,, and you would be in the right. But is it a jot 
leſs ridiculous to aſſign a particular cauſe, either natural or 
ſupernatural, of effects that may be produced by any or 
all of theſe, and to think to fave the abſurdity by ſaying, that 
the word invented to denote this cauſe has no idea attached 
to it, no more than that of force? Fi 


Tux uſe of the word force can have no equivocal conſe- 
quence, the uſe of the word grace may. The teſtimony, nay 
the conviction of men that they felt the influence of this un- 
known cauſe, would not take off the equivocation. How 
ſhould it, after all the examples that may be brought from 
daily experience? A real enthuſiaſt doubts no more of his per- 
ceptions of the operations of grace informing his mind and de- 
termining his will, than he doubts of his perceptions of the 
action of outward. objects on his ſenſes, and perhaps leſs. 


 AnoTurR thing, which I imagine that the minute philoſo- 
phers would have {aid to Euexranos, is this. Since the parity 
you endeavor to eſtabliſh between force and grace cannot be 


ſo eſtabliſhed as to anſwer your purpoſe on any principles of 


reaſon ; it remains, that the notion of grace cannot be received, 


nor the word employed on any other authority, than that of 


implicit faith in the revelation by which you ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of grace proved. That authority obliges us to be- 
lieve an action or an influence of God on. his elect, the man- 
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ner of which no human idea can reach. But on what autho- 
rity, EurHRA NOR, de you anſwer our © objection againſt 
ee the doctrine of grace, by ſuppoſing it proved by revela- 
tion?“ If you have proved this fact, that the chriſtian re- 
velation, in which the doctrine of grace is contained, was 
made by God to mankind, as all facts and eſpecially one of 
this importance ought to be proved, for every other kind of 
proof proves nothing, we will agree, tho there be not the ſame 
reaſon for admitting grace as for admitting force, that both 
are to be received alike. Our objection was inſufficient, but 
your anſwer then was unneceflary ; for ſurely nothing can be 
more unneceſſary, than to go about to eſtabliſh on probable ar- 
guments what is already eſtabliſhed on demonſtration : and 
the real exiſtence of grace has been already demonſtrated, if 
the truth of the revelation, in every part of it, has been ſo ; 
ſince no propoſition can be more demonſtrated than this, 
that a doctrine taught by infinite wiſdom. and truth is a 
true doctrine. If you have not proved this fact, and we 
think you have ſcarce attempted it by. the proper proofs, 
your argument is a pure ſophiſm;- + When we urge that 
the doctrine of grace, or any other chriſtian doctrine, is 
inconceivable, or that it is pregnant with - abſurd conſequences, 
and therefore unworthy of God; this is urged in ſtrict- 
neſs, ex abundantia, for we do not give up the funda- 
mental point, which is, that the authenticity of your ſeriptures, 
in the whole and in every part of them, and the truth by 
conſequence of your revelation has not been yet proved. 
When you ſuppoſe the contrary, therefare, in diſputing with us, 
you beg the queſtion about;a principle, in order to confirm 
a conſequence, .'Thus it ſeems to me, that the diſpute be- 
tween EUrHRANOR and the minute philoſophers would have 
ended. What I have ſaid upon it can be ſcarce called a di- 


greſſion; ſince this compariſon of force and grace ſerves ad- 
mirab] y 
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mirably well to exemplify what has been faid ooncerning the 
art and artiſice of the mind in the proper and improper uſe of 


Won to e no nee ideas are ere 
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bias h_ arts! A are 15 Ain the a mind en- 
Ae to help itſelf in the acquiſition and communication 
of knowledge. Some of them are as liable to abuſe as theſe 
which have been mentioned, and all of them are abuſed more 
or leſs, to the production and propagation of error; for I 
preſume, from what I have the means of obſerving, that this 
would be found true, on a ſtrict examination, even in the 
applications of geometrical knowledge. But it is time I 
ſhould put an d to this eſſay, that becomes a treatiſe in 
bulk at leaſt, if not in matter nor method. That I may 
nat conelude too abruptly however, even for ſuch a rambling 
eflay ; it is neceſſary I ſhould proceed to diſtinguiſh, in a few 
more inſtances, between real and imaginary knowledge, the 
natural powers and the arts, the arts and the artifiees of the 
human mind: and if theſe inſtances ſhould lead me further 
than I intend, you will pleaſe to aſeribe this prolixity to my 


n can. 

he WILL : obſerve, i: iy as — dons of the mind 
has invented various arts whereby to improve the other fa- 
culties and even itſelf, and to their united forces a little 
further than the iniinediate leſſons of nature carry them; fo 
the affections of the mind have not only turned theſe arts He 
quently into artifice, an example or two of which we have 
ſeen, but have gone further. They have not only ſlid im- 
Fe fl. but haue plunged openly into artifiee ; and phi- 
Vo. III. Qqq - loſophers, 
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loſophers, thoſe that I intend here, ſeem to acquire kn.. 


ledge only as a neceſſary ſtep to error: when they have done 
this, when they have loſt fight of the former, they grow fo 
fond of the latter, that they eſteem it no longer an human, 
but raiſe it, by an imaginary apotheoſis, up to a divine ſdience; 
which is, of all others the moſt pernicious artifice of the 
mind, according to my lord Bacon, and according to truth. 
* fPeſſima res eſt errorum apotheoſis, et pro peſte intellectis 

“ habenda eſt ſi vanis accedat veneratio. 31 3 


ARE theſe lovers of wiſdom, theſe ſearchers of truth, you 
may well aſk, nothing better than venders of falſe wares, - 
venders of hypothetical ſyſtems at beſt, and often of ſuch as 
are entirely fantaſtical ? I fear that they are: and that the 
only excuſe to be made for them is, that they ſometimes de- 
ceive themſelves firſt, They put me in mind of a paſſage in 
PLuTaRrcH, who compares the ſtoics to ſhips that ſet out 
under auſpicious names, the Sucekss or the 'Swir'TsURE 
for inſtance, and who are beaten by tempeſts in their 
voyage or caſt away. The great miſchief is, that the implicit 
paſſenger ſhares the fate of the unwary mariner. In ſhort, 
ſo it is: the moſt irrational of all proceedings paſs for the ut- 
moſt efforts of human reaſqn ; and that - philoſophy, which 
pretends to teach ys the ſublimeſt truths, ſerves only to amuſe 
mankind in a middle or low region, between truth and error, 
knowledge and ignorance, - | SHOTS 


0 vdorhit 45.430. F | {ink 4 
LET us now reſume the diviſion of; our ideas into ſuch as 
are natural and ſuch as are artificial. Thoſe of the firſt fort 
are ſuch as God appointed them to be, and are, therefore, 
real human ideas, Thoſe of the ſecond are framed by the 
mind, ſometimes under the direction of judgment, and 
ſometimes under the prevalent influence of We 
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and are accordingly ſometimes real and ſometimes fantaſtic. 
Real ideas are defined, by Mr. Lockz, to be © ſuch as have a 
foundation in nature, conformity with the real Being and 
« exiſtence of things, or with their architypes. Fantaſtical 

ideas then are ſuch as have not this foundation, nor this con- 
| formity. Now: this definition requires a little commentary to 


make it more clear, and more exact too, it 7 miſtake not, in 
one part of it at _ 


: 


Ov ſimple ideas are all Na whether mz be ideas of the 
1 or of the ſecondary qualities of bodies, as ſome phi- 
ſophers ſpeak : or, as T had rather ſay, whether they be 
fuck? as all body excites in us, like thoſe of extenſion, ſo- 
lidiry, figure, diviſibility and mobility; or whether they be 
ſuch as particular bodies excite in us, like ' thoſe of colors, 
ſounds) ſmells, taſtes, and the whole tribe of tangible qualities 
But in our complex ideas of ſubſtances, the caſe is not the 
ſame. They muſt be real as long as they are conformable to 
the combinations of 'imple ideas that exiſt in the ſubſtances 
which cauſe them. But they are liable to become fantaſtical, 
becauſe it is in the power of the mind to form them without 
any regard to exiſtence, and becauſe their reality neither is nor 
can be founded in any thing but real exiſtence actual or paſt. 
The reaſon of this, which Mr. Lock gives where he treats of 
the reality of human knowledge, is ſo obvious that a very 
little reflection muſt ſuggeſt it to every thinking man, in the 
preſent ſtate of bet y. The real conſtitutions of ſub- 
ſtances being entirely unknown, it is as impoſſible we ſhould 
know which 2 the powers that cauſe our fimple ideas can co- 
exiſt, and which cannot, any other way than by experience, 
as it is that we ſhould know What theſe powers are. When- 
ever we frame ideas, therefore, of fub , without being 
Authorized by exiſterice,) theſe complex ideas muſt needs be 
Q qd 2 . a fan- 


* 
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fantaſtical ; ſince they are compoſed of ſimple ideas-proceed- 
ing from powers whoſe co-exiſtence is, for aught we know. 
impoſſible. As obvious and as deciſive as this reaſon is, it has 
not hindered men from exerciſing, even on ſubſtances, the 
power by which they boaſt themſelves able to frame ideas of 
what may exiſt, as well as of what does exiſt, or has exiſted. 
Thus Pra ro and others, both before and ſince his time, have 


peopled inviſible worlds with ſo much poetical licence, that 


one is tempted to think of him, who ſeems to have been above 
the lowneſs of ſuperſtition, that he was very little in carneſt, 


marvelous was ſure to pleaſe. e 
8 | ; 4 e vi E = zt | F | TP 

Ir is the abuſe ahd miſapplication of this power, that has 
opened an inexhauſtible ſource of fantaſtical ideas and notions, 


which have been the bane of philoſophy, and have infected al- 


Ss 


moſt every branch of ſcience. The proofs are innumerable; 


and the inſtances that may be produced are liable neither to 


objection nor evaſion among men who join candor with know 
ledge; two qualifications that are inſeparable from the love 
of truth; that promote one another in the diſcovery of it; 


that ſhould always go together, and ſcarce ever do ſo. Fan- 


taſtical ideas and notions of every conceivable kind, and even 


of ſubſtances immortal and mortal, celeſtial and infernal, di- 


vine and human, or amphibious beings that partake of the two 


natures, ſtare us in the face whenever we look into the hiſto- 


ries, traditions and philoſophical remains that are come down 
to us from the remoteſt antiquity. The ſame, phacnomena. 
appear in all thoſe of the intervening ages: and to ſay the 


truth, ſcience, or rather that which paſſed: for ſeience, in 


many of theſe, was compoſed of little elſe. In theſe latter 


ages, even ſince the reſurrection of letters, ſince the improve- 


ment of philoſophy and of human reaſon, ſeveral ideas and 


notions 


nd meaned rather to amuſe than inſtruct an age wherein the 
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notions. that were principles of imaginary knowledge to the 
antients have been preſerved in eſteem and veneration : as 
if that, which had no foundation in nature three thouſand 
years ago, could have acquired it fince, and ideas which were 
fantaſtical in their minds could ripen into reality in ours. 
They are not the leſs fantaſtical neither for having been purg- 
ed of ſome circumſtantial - abſurdities, and rendered a little 
more plauſible by ſoftenings and refinements. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that how deficient ſoever the antient philoſophers 
might be in real, they left ſcarce any thing new to be invented 
in imaginary ſcience, But they left much to he improved: 
and this taſk ſeveral of the moderns have executed moſt ſuc- 
ceſsfully. We may ſay of fantaſtical ideas, in general, what 
Torx ſays of one kind of them, that of prognoftications by 
dreams, at the cloſe of his treatiſe on en: that the 
ſolicitude and fear they cauſe would have fallen into contempt, 
if philoſophers, who ſeemed to be perfect maſters of reaſon, had 
not taken upon them to be protectors of dreams. 


Bor theſe general reflections would be more ſeaſonable after 
ſome that are more particular, and that remain to be made. 
As far as we have gone, we have ſeen our way, I think, very 
clearly: and the diſtinction between real and fantaſtical ideas 
of ſubſtances is ſo well eſtabliſhed, that they cannot be eaſily 
confounded. The diſtinction agrees with one part of Mr. 
Lockx's definition; and is founded in the ſame reaſon. But 
there is another part of this definition, which ſeems too inac- 
curately expreſſed in the chapter of real and fantaſtical ideas, 
and quite untrue, as well as a little inconſiſtent with what he 
advances elſewhere, according to the explanation of it in the 
chapter of the reality of knowledge. In the definition it is 
faid, that our ideas are real when they have a conformity with 
their architypes. In the explanation it is faid, that © all our 
6 complex ideas, except thoſe of ſubſtances, being —_ 


of the mind's own making, not intended to be copies of 
« any thing, nor referred to the exiſtence of any thing, as to 
their originals, cannot want any conformity neceſſary to 
real knowledge.” Conformity with what? With them- 
ſelves? That meaning is too abſurd to be ſuppoſed. With 
other ideas of what exiſts, or has exiſted? That cannot be in- 
tended neither; for theſe ideas are . not copies of any thing, 
„nor refer to the exiſtence of any thing as to their originals.” 
It remains, therefore, that we underſtand no conformity 
whatſoever neceſſary to make theſe ideas real, when it is ſaid 
that they want not any that is neceſſary to make them 
ſo. Now this propoſition I think abſolutely untrue. There 
is a conformity, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, tho of ano- 
ther kind, as neceſſary to make theſe ideas real, as the con- 
formity proper to our ideas of ſubſtances is neceſſary to make 
them real: and all the complex ideas here ſpoken of are real 
or fantaſtic, as they have or have not this conformity. Thus 
it will appear, if we do not ſuffer the word architype to 
perplex our thoughts. If all our complex ideas, except 
thoſe of ſubſtances, are architypes, they muſt be appli- 
cable, and properly and really applicable, to ſomething; 
for it is at leaſt as fantaſtical to frame an architype ap- 

plicable, to nothing that is really typified by it as to frame 
the idea of a ſubſtance that can be referred to no real exiſtence 
as to the architype of it. When architypes are made by na- 
ture, they determine our ideas, as God, the author of na- 
ture, has appointed that they ſhould be determined: and the 
knowledge we acquire by them is real knowledge for us and 
to all human purpoſes, whether theſe ideas do really reſem- 
ble their architypes or not; according to what has been in- 
culcated already, and perhaps more than once. But when 
complex ideas and notions are framed by the mind to ſerve as 
architypes in it, they muſt be framed with a conformity te 
the ſame nature that determines the others, or they "_ 
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be fantaſtical and produce no knowledge, or ſuch as is 
fantaſtical like themſelves. I do not fay that they muſt be 
framed ſo as to contain nothing which implies contradiction. 
They have been ſo framed, indeed, as to imply it on man 

_ occaſions, by antient and modern ſages and ſaints. But we will 
ſuppoſe, that they are To no longer: and on that ſuppoſition 
we ſay, that even this is not ſufficient, and that all theſe ideas 
muſt have a cloſer conformity than that of bare poſſibility to 
what we know of the exiſtence of things corporeal or intellectual. 
Univerſal poſſibility is the range of divine particular actuality, 
paſſed or preſent, and that in a very confined ſyſtem of hu- 
man intellect. 8 


Tux ideas we ſpeak of, it is ſaid, are neither“ intended to- 
*© be copies of any thing, nor referred to the exiſtence of any 
<« thing as to their originals.” If this was abſolutely true, all 
ſuch ideas would be architypes in a ſtrict ſenſe, ar could be 
conceived no otherwiſe. But it is not abſolutely true. It is 
rather a definition of fantaſtical, than of real, ideas. Our 
moſt complex ideas and notions which combine in the 
greateſt variety, modes and relations, as well as ſimple ideas, 
are often copies; they are often referred to exiſtences, to par- 
ticular exiſtences, as to their originals : and when they are not 
ſo; when they are put together in the mind, as the mind 
never perceived them put together in exiſtence, tho this may 
be ſaid to be done by the free choice of the mind, and 
without conſidering any connection they have in nature, 
yet are they not, when they are real, quite arbitrary, nor 
quite void of reference to exiftence. Mr. Locks ſhall. prove 
this for me. He fays, that one of the ways by which we get 
theſe complex ideas of mixed modes is experience and ob- 
ſervatibn of things themſelves. In all theſe inſtances then, the 
complex idea is derived from exiſtence, and is a copy ty 
77 1 t 2 
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tho it becomes an architype-afterwards.- It is oe in tin exam- 

ple he brings, in that of ſeeing two men wreſtle. It is fo in 
a multitude of others, in all. thoſe that are real and of real 
uſe, Murder is as old as human race, and theft as pto 
Shall we believe that men were lawgivers and moraliſts, before 
they were ſpeQators of the actions of one another? Invention 
is another of the ways he mentions, in which, by a voluntary 
act of the mind, ſeveral ſimple ideas are put together in it, 


and the architype precedes exiſtence. But even in. theſe caſes, 


the combinations of ideas, aſcribed to the invention of the 
mind, are ſuggeſted to it by other combinations, as it would 
be caly to ſhew in the example brought of printing: and tho 
the mind cannot be ſaid to copy, when it has no particular 
exiſtence. in view, yet muſt it be allowed to imitate, when it 
has in view not only it's ſimple ideas, but divers combinations 
of them, derived immediately or remotely from what exiſts or 
has exiſted in the 9 ſtem of nature: and theſe it has in view 
always when the complex ideas and notions we frame are not 
purely fantaſtical. Thoſe of parricide and ſacrilege were 
framed perhaps by ſome men, for they were not by all, before 
either of theſe crimes had been committed ; and b they 
might, without doing much honor to the boaſted power of 
knowing a priori and independently of exiſtence. The rela- 
tion of father and ſon 1s added to the complex idea of murder 
in one: and as ſoon as one order of men and their property 
came to be reputed ſacred, it required no ſuperior intelligence 
to foreſce that they might be. robbed as well as other men. 
But the mathematician never ſaw a circle mathematically true, 
ſuch as he deſcribes, and whoſe properties he conſiders : nei- 
ther did TuLLy ever "ſor ſych an image of virtue as he propoſes, 


and whoſe principles and effects are. explained in his offices. 


Be it fo. But the mathematician, who conſiders the proper- 
ties of a circle, a ſquare, or a rectangle, had obſerved the va- 
| Jiu 
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rious terminations of extenſion before he turned mathemati- 
cian, and the moraliſt had obſerved, wherein the good and evil 
of ſociety conſiſts, and had framed, on what he obſerved, 
ideas and notions concerning virtue and vice, and the perfec- 
tion of human nature before he writ of ethics. The * and 
notions of both, to be productive of real knowledge, muſt 
be derived from: — and referred back again to it. 


, 


AccorDinG to Mr. Locks, our knowledge concerning 

© theſe ideas is real, and reaches things themſelves; becauſe 
% we.intend things no farther, than as they are conformable to 
% dour ideas.“ Theſe ideas chen, to be — muſt reach things 
themſelves ; that is, they mult be rightly abſtracted from things 
that-exiſt, and they muſt be applied to things, no farther than 
things are-conformable to them. This now coincides enough 
with the opinion I advance. Our ideas are fantaſtic, and our 
knowledge imaginary, when the former are framed without a 
ſufficient conformity to exiſtence, and when they are applied 
to things to which they are not applicable; for as ideas and 
notions may be void of all reality in thetſelves, ſo may they 
— fantaſtical by A fantaltical rp | 


Tus miſtake about. thets * ideas carries a reſem- 
blance to that which Mr. Locxs expoſes ſo juſtly about maxims 
or axioms. Theſe have been reputed the principles of ſcience, 
whereas they are in truth the reſult of it, when _ are evident ; 
and cannot paſs therefore with any — * or the p praccog- 
nita and praeconceſſa, for which they have been vended in the 
ſchools. "Juſt ſo the complex — we ſpeak of are called 
architypes; and men infatuate one another enough to imagine 
that there is a ſuperior intellectual region, as it were, a region 
of ideas that are the principles of general ſcientifical know- 
Uedge, from whence particular — is * be deduced, and 
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by which it is to be controuled. Whereas! in truth all our 
ideas and notions are fantaſtical, as all our maxims are falſeʒ 
when they are not founded in particular knowledge: when 
they are carried further than evidence, the criterion of truth, 
accompanies them; and above all, when they are'/zepugnant; 
as philoſophical and theological ideas and notions frequently are, 
to this very evidence and to our knowledge of things as they 
exiſt. Ii 71 Nie d 
 SoMETHING has been ſaid concerning ideas and notions ina 
former part of this eſſay, that may ſeem to render what is chere 
ſaid about ſuch as are fantaſtical the leſs neceſſary. But haw- 
ing occaſion to ſpeak of theſe; I chuſe rather to run the xiſque 
of repetition (uſefully I hope to the great end of fixing the 
bounds of real knowledge) than not to bring into a fuller 
view this intellectual artifice, which has ſerved to build up ſo 
much imaginary knowledge, at the expence of neglecting the 
other, and of corrupting it in all it's parts. It was by the 
means of fantaſtical ideas and notions that chemiſtry was turn 
ed into alchymy ; aſtronomy into judicial aſtrology; phyſics, 
by which I underſtand the contemplation of mind as welk as 
body, into theurgic and natural magic; and the religion of. 
nature into various ſyſtems of plain, but almoſt blaſphemous, 
doctrines of abſurd myſteries and ſuperſtitious rites. All theſt 
effects proceeded from the vain. philoſophy. of men more in- 
tent to imagine what may be, than to obſerve; what is: and 
if we add to theſe ſuch as have proceeded from fantaſtical no- 
tions of abſtraction, upon which the tedious and impertinent 
ſubtilties of ontology are founded, we ſhall have before us very 
nearly the ſum of all that learned error into which men have 
fallen by reaſoning on fantaſtical ideas and notions in ſearch of 
real: as if it was below the majeſty of the human mind to 
. ſeek for reality and truth out of itſelf : and as if our ſenſes 
I were 


- 
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were given us only to excite our intellect, and not to Wine 
e ee ee enn. n b lg 
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Taz: 3 amen on which: the mind rar the 
artifice ſpoken of in — ideas that are fantaſtical, may be 
reduced to theſe three. Philoſophers invent hy etical ideas 
and notions in order toveret on them ſuch ſyſtems as cannot 
be erected on real ideas and notions, that is on ideas and no- 
tions that have a known foundation in nature. They treat 
of ideas and motions that are incomplete and inadequate; as 
if they were complete and adequate. The y dogmatize on ob- 
ſcure and confuſed ideas and notions, as "if they were clear 
and diſtinct. Let us produce in this eflayione example at leaſt 

of the firſti Vour Hees ence and mine tob; may be worn out 
by that time: and nchen ö may be wen 
CO 97% © &4H4" | a n I 100 Der 11cfy | 
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- Þ MtcuT/ have reckoned h es among thoſe Ants wr? the 
mind that degenerate into artifice ; »for doch they have been 
often. The greateſt part of ancient philoſophy, . all ex- 
_ ceptiethies;- was nothing ele! and to mention no other among 
the moderns, Dxs Can rs had much to anſwer for of this 
kind His great reputation put hypotheſes into faſhion; and 
natural philoſophy became a fort of phyſical romance. But 
chis manner of impoſing imaginary for real knowledge is over, 
whilſt one more abſurd remains in credit; and, whilſt natu- 
raliſts can ſlide no longer from art into artifice- without being 
detected, metaphyſicians ſet out in artifice, and they ſucceed. 
An hypotheſis in phyſics can make it's way now no faſter nor 
no further than experience oountenances and ſupports it. But 


on 9 it is otherwiſe. Their hypotheſes ſtand alone: 
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they ſtand in the place of experimental knowledge; are not ſo 
much as deduced from it by a fa analegy; bùt are made in- 
dependently of, and frequently in direct contradiction to it. 
blo oe * enn e Barn 3 tnt 1 2 732 
Taxzy who plead for hypotheſes urge, not very unreaſon- 
ably, that they may: berof ſome uſe in the inveſtigation of 
truth, whilſt they are employed; and that they may ſerve 
to the ſame purpoſe,; even when they are diſcovered to be falſe 
and are laid aſide ? d men who have miſſed their way give 
{ome inſtruRion to others to find it. Beſides which they do 
not ſo much as pretend that any hypotheſis ought to be main 
tained,” if a ſingle phaenomenon ſtands in direct oppoſition to 
it. I do not agree to this plea in the whole, but to the latter 
part of it entirely. By that, the criterion of hypotheſes is eſta- 
bliſhed by the favorers of them: we take it as they give it; and 
this criterion in the phyſical world is real actual exiſtence. The 
Copernican ſyſtem, itſelf, ſtands on no other bottom. The 
Newtonian ſyſtem of attraction ſtands on the ſame: and this 
bottom is grown ſo broad and ſo firm; that neither the jokes 
of foreign wits, nor the cavils of foreign philoſophers, can 
ſhake it as far as ſenfible bodies and ſenſible diſtances are con- 
cerned. But at the ſame time they who preſume to ſup- 
poſe it equally certain where inſenſible bodies, the minima 
naturae, and inſenſible diſtances, are concerned, as ſome of 
our country men have done, preſume too much; this appli- 
cation of it not having been yet enough confirmed: and they 
have been accordingly juſtly :cenfured for raiſing too haſtihy 
an hypotheſis into a fyſtem. With ſuch precautions and under 
ſuch reſtrictions, hypotheſes can do no hurt, nor ſerve to pro- 
gate error. But then it is ſurely a ridiculous ſcene to ob- 
Fave how confidently" ſome metaphyſical philoſophers, who 
ſhew themſelves extremely ſcrupulous about fuch hypotheſes - 
as I have mentioned, either admit on the authority of others, 


Or 
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or publiſh on their own, not barely as hypotheſes but as de- 
monſtrations, the wildeſt notions imaginable ; notions that are 
founded in nothing known nor knowable, and that can be 
tried, therefore, by no criterion whatever. oaths | 


I nave ſpoken of phyſics and metaphyſics ſometimes in 
the uſual ſtile; but I am far from «altering the opinion I 
have already owned, and cannot, therefore, acquieſce to the 
pretenſions of thoſe who, under the umbrage of a fuppoſed 
ſeience that conſiders general natures, eſſences, being in the 
abſtract, and ſpirit or immaterial fubſtance, would place 
themſelves in a rank of philoſophical precedence above thoſe 
who conſider corporeal nature in the ſeveral phaenomena, 
and would controul, what they neglect, particular experi- 
mental knowledge. As to the ontoſophiſts, they are the lineal. 
deſcendants of the ſchoolmen; and they deal like their pro- 
genitors in little elſe than hard words and ſuch abſtract ideas 
and notions, as render our knowledge neither more diſtinct 
nor more extenſive, but ſerve to perplex it and to invelope 
in their obſcurity what is in itſelf very plain. I ſhall neglect 
them therefore, as the reſt even of the learned world 1 72 
to do. The example I am to produce, under this head of hy- 
pothetical ideas and notions, ſhall be taken from thoſe philo- 
ſophers who uſurp and appropriate to themſelves, as if it were 
their peculiar province, the doctrine of ſpirits and ſpiritual 

ings; whereas pneumatics taken in this ſenſe, if they are 
any thing, are as truly objects of phyſics, as pneumatics, taken 
in a more proper ſenſe, for that branch of natural philoſophy 


whoſe object is the air we breathe. This diſtinction, however, 
has been eſtabliſhed; and by the help of it, whilſt naturaliſts. 
are not at liberty to make hypotheſes that are not founded 
in ſome degree of experimental knowledge, and that are not 
liable to be controuled by it in all their parts and in all their 
D555 | pro- 
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progreſs, metaphyſicians are left at liberty! to frame as may 
fantaſtical ſyſtems as they pleaſe on ideas and notions purely 
hypothetical, without any regard to this ps or; chi 


| controul, as we obſerved uſt ROW; o 6019109 SAT 47Fel7 e 
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As * as men LR to reflect on: their We $i and 
| on that of all the bodies which furroohded them, they 
| could not fail to obſerve ſolidity, extenſion, figure, diviſibi- 
| lity, and mobility, the moſt apparent properties of body or 
matter. As little could they fail to obſerve the operations of 
their on minds, in which they had the -perceptions of theſe 
| ideas, and to frame ideas of thought, and of the ſeveral modes 
| of thinking, particularly of that which has the power of be- 
ginning motion. None of theſe ideas were contained in their 
ideas of body, nor: neceſſarily connected with them : and that 
of a power to begin motion, which they obſerved to be in the 
whole animal kind, and which the knew conſciouſly to be the 
| effect of thought, muſt eee as a ſuperior property to 
| that of mobility, with which» they|:had-ogcafionitocompare 
it every inſtant. Taking it for granted then, that they Knew, 
as ſoon as they began to philoſophize, all the perceivable pro- 
perties of matter, they concluded, that ſuch things as could 
not be acnDunted for by theſe; were to be accounted for by 
the properties of ſome unperceivable or unperceived matter, or 
elſe by the properties of ſome other ſubſtance. The firſt a- 
ſumption was that of the moſt antient philoſophers : the other 
was made much later, at leaſt it was much later that extend 
| ed and neee eng were ©; plainly Hl 
| guithed, ets 1 12 
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Tnus the diſtingion of ods and. foul+ e 80 "Ha — 
and eſtabliſhed among almoſt all the philoſophers. It would 
be tedious even to run over the confuſed notions that were en- 
tertained 
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tertained about ſoul. It was fire z but a divine fire to ſome: 
it was air to others: a fifth element to others, quintam 
4 quandam naturam *, and therefore 1 called it 
by a new name . to ſignify! a certain continued and per- 
petual motion. * Sic ipſum animum entelekian appellat no- 
vo. nomine, quaſi quandam continuatam _R_ et pe- 
%Frennem +. * In a word, it was ſomethin knew not 
what, Which they thought fit to call 15 pirit, for a 
reaſon obvious enough : and the notion of, it Aae philo- 
ſophical purpoſes, in metaphyſics juſt cas well as en 
cult qualities anſwered them in phyſics. A vaſt profuſion of | 
fouls followed. They were created by the: exorbitant 
of hypotheſis as faſt and as often as they were Manted. There 
was an univerſal ſoul common to Whale, of cor- 
poreal being, or a foul of the world; for the world was, in 
the imagination of ſome of the antients, a great animal, and 
conſiſted, like the animals it contains, f. 2 body and afoul. 
There were particular ſouls for celeſtial and terreſtrial bodies, 
a foul of the ſun, a ſoul of every ſtar and planet, a vegeta- 
tive ſoul for plants, a ſenſitive foul for other animals; and for 
man there was an ample proviſion of three, of the two laft 
and of a rational ſoul; which was a participation ob the Di- 
vine mind, or an emanation from 15 or an infuſion out 
of it. e | FRETS. 1 2 ET Ot 38-4990" 104 18 
ws Fig £44 25 Gitte 1 i ci! Oo wie 
* we.- deſcent [ſid thoſe" times to our own, e ſhall. 
find the ſame hypotheſis maintained with a [Little leſs confu- 
fion of opinions, in more preciſe and uniform terms atleaſt, 
but ſtill as unintelligibly as ever. Srixoza, indeed, ac- 
knowledged but one ſubſtance, and that matter; as abſurdly 
as others have acknowledged but ane ſubſtance, and that ſpi- 
kit. On the ee of the res * A e. the . 
49A 3, vil 
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fitive, and even the rational ſoul gan be nothing elſe Fen mat- 
ter differently fermented and ſubtilized in js — of it dif- 
ferently eb for which opinion whatever is ſaid, 
ſhould be ſaid, and might be ſaid, without admitting the 
principle of Serinoza in it's full extent; without ſuppoſing 
God a material being, from whence the moſt abſurd conſe- 
quences would follow, and without denying his . exiſtence, 
which would imply, if that be poſſible, more. But the ge- 
Fe run of opinion aſſumes the ſoul to 15 a ſpiritual ſub- 

„and a ſpiritual ſubſtance to be unextended, indiviſible, 
and, t 5 5 E Now this aſſumption helps the hy- 
potheſi at the extrayagancics fancy builds on it are 
iffculties oppoſed to it perhaps greater, than 
ry mc "I by ſome Chriſtian, as well 


that, it was ſo your, learned friends 
111 155 = 


Many notions, extravagant and fan- 
taſtical to the um webe cited. Can there be any thing 


"Pt be 
F 


t, or that impliescontradiftion more groſly than 
W ſuhſtange, like the myſtic F who 
| 14 a pregedent for. it in that myſtie philoſopher Px Aro, into 
an upper and lower part ? The good madmen mean well, no 
doubt: 4 but there i is reaſon to ſuſpect that, among their diſciples, 
the. lower ; part of; ſoul. and the body are iy defiled by 
imagination and tion. too, whilſt the purity of the up- 
per part, where the ; underſtanding and the will reſide, n 
| th conſcience in a moſt, —— tranquility, _ 
Knovin you. 0 20 tþ EA” wan of extravagant o inions, 
built on 5625 ly of, . 
extended being, united to the body, becauſe it is taken from 
thoſe, of mad ven who, a are capable of framing the moſt extra- 
vagant and i left nations on the moſt reaſonable and evident 
eee; let us lay aſi de L. other inſtances, and Pr 
a: ; | 


ONS 


of the foul conſidered as a fimple un- | 
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the moſt extravagant of all that wherein every man who deals 
in theology mad or ſober concurs; that opinion for the ſake 
of, which this hypotheſis of the foul, was invented, and which 
is as little reconcileable to the wiſdom of God and to the moral 
ideasof juſtice and goodneſs, as thought is to all the proper- 
ties that de Enoweof matter.” The human ſoul then, which 
baer of the divine nature by emanation, by infuſion, or 
by ſome other incomprehenfible act, on account of which alone 
we are ſaid to be made after the image of God, is confined to 
the human body, and is diffuſed through the whole to inform and 
to govern; or has a principal reſidence, like the ſeat of rs, 
in the incal gland, or in that part of the brain where 1 have 
read that there is a ſort of nervous juice, the ſource of faut: 
ſpirits, of a moſt fragrant ſmell; and which puts me in mi 
of; the perfume that the inſpiring divinity. read in the tem 4 | 
where oracles were delivered to the Pa "Whilſt the ul 
is, thus immerled 1 in matter, the luſtre c it is 'obſcured by this 
rembval drm it's divine/oiigiant? The force and energy of N 
is rae may it ſeems Hunde che fall to contract an inclination, 
to cor poreitq, "acid to alſichilate in ſome ſort with this inferior, 
re if they. were homogenedus. Our "fit Parents re- 
ceiyefl from ſeaſible-objeRs, after theit fall, V duch ſtrong impreſ-, 
ſiondband ſuch deep nad their braitis, © de li grands veſti- 
es, et des traces ſi Proſondes o, 99) chat the way. Achell have. 
commun icated theſe to cke brains of all their d feendarits: 1 Now. 
the 8 of the ſoul! being neceflarily” conformable to the 
traces that are in the brain, it is you ſee demonſtrated moſt me- 
taphyficallyn chat ine this reſp the ul is der penqent on che 
body, and it's thoughts and inclinations” on? 122 thoughts and 
inclinations of thoſe zw ho begöt the Bod) it jnhibits in 4 pe- 
tual gratlation of. generations down 52 ns 4 ot Fara 
Thus dhe foul, that? 8 monarch X 7 the Hyman 
. er 381. e 
4 Mars. L 2. e. 5. ; 
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ſubje& not only to a limitation of power, but to a determina- 
tion to govern ill. The ſoul does not remain long indeed in 
this ſtate, becauſe the ſyſtem it governs is ſoon diſſolyed by 
death. But the ſhort time it remains in it, decides of it's ſtate 
for eternity. It ſeems to be delivered from the body, and to 
be reſtored to the full force of it's nature and to the free ex- 
ereiſe of it's powers, in order only to ſuffer, for the moſt part; 
during an eternity, for what: it did in the government of the 
body when it | enjoyed: neither during a moment; As Joon as 
philoſophers and divines are able to reconcile all this to their 
ideas of the wiſdom, juſtice and goodneſs of God, the hypo- 
theſis will be no longer neceſſary, at leaſt to the former; 
ſince they will not find it at all more difficult to reconcile 
thought to their ideas of the properties of matter.. 


Tus taſk would be endleſs, and I ſhall neither give myſelf 
nor you the trouble to enumerate more of the fantaſtical ideas, 
notions and opinions, that have been raiſed. on this hypotheſis. 
of a ſimple immaterial: active being, which underſtands and: 
wills, or by which we are made able to underſtand and will. 
I make this diſtinction, becauſe philoſophers who ſet out from 
the fame goal take very different ways in the purſuit” of ideas 
equally fantaſtical. Some of them baniſh out of the whole 
extent of Being every thing, except ideas and fpirit- whereof: 
we can have no idea, and which is only known by conſciouſ- 
neſs. Nothing in heaven nor earth, none of thoſe bodies 
which- we repute to be ſenſible objects have any exiſtence out 
of fome mind or other. They may exiſt eternally; and be 
always actually preſent in an eternal ſpirit; but they have be- 
fides this no exiſtence, except one that is: occaſionally commu- 
nicated. They exiſt in created ſpirits, when they are perceiy- 


ed; and they ceaſe to exiſt, when they are not perceived” there. 
to 


de 


Ocher philoſophers again declare the exiſtence of body hard 
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be proved; whilſt that of ſpirit, under this notion of it, needs, 
no, proof according to them. They pretend to have a know: 
ledge of immaterial ſpirit that Slade all douby, and they 
aſſume 'bypothetically that*there' is fuch' :; an entity 8. bod 
which is the very reverſe, Tipteſitme, of the. 7 moſt evident 
tates of common ſoiiſe. Bit l howeret, on this bold aſſi 
tion that there is ſuck a being as body 1 they, QCeec 
count for the uni: of the {ol wi 5 Fi 
with God on ea _ ke 15 

one on another, they e Ca 

in every man's ination fo ery ry. 
do imagine) is his dole guide, /ahd' whe Bit 
extravagant writings that th tt d th rom. the _ anus, 0 
the thing that they Can Habt, us Tp 7 * 


Dæs Caxres! who mi A NO much 3 de hapg 
that Philoſophers would {6 . ; 1 earneſt. to 
baniſh body out of the Wr Fr by, 5 
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an 

med two fubMlances, Wi" 
to'which all 'the nr? Sr es of extenſio 
* eſſence is thou ght, and de Epic 4 
cations of thinking belong, Now 
ſo evidently falſe that every man in 
ſo who 7 — them 3 125 
all prejudices the ſtrongeſt. 1 appears i 
this very" keller J tor Shes That Des Chic 8 rmed Hes g 


alone to be the eſſence of bah, i Yor 9 908 iy ke 15 | 
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He (affirmed that body 
Kg plenbe 181 is ts we det — 5 


from extenſion, neither cam ue ch 


llidity.” But we can ſeparate extetiſion ! 
88 therefore, A br es, if 
82 
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argument * that ſpirit is different from body, becauſe think- 
ing includes not the idea of extenſion in it, ſpace or ex- 
e tenſion alone is not body, becauſe it includes not the idea 
« of ſolidity in it.” In ſhort, they are fo evidently diſtinct 
ideas that he who confounds them in words muſt diſcern 
their difference in his underſtanding, whether he will or no. 
The difference is ſo evident, that if the plenum was admitted, 
and pure ſpace rejected, yet ſtill the definition of the Carte- 
ſians would be imperfect; for the eſſence of body, throughout 
this imaginary plenum, could not be extenſion alone. Solidi- 
ty could not be baniſhed out of it, but extenſion would con- 
tinue to include ſolidity, as ſolidity is allowed to include ex- 
tenſion; and extenſion and ſolidity would be two diſtinct 
ideas, but two eſſential properties of the ſame ſubſtance 
ſtill. pat | 


Ps... 


Tux definition of thinking ſubſtance is not truer than this 
of extended ſubſtance, and the falſity of it is obvious to con- 
ſtant experience. That we live, and move, and think accor- 
ding to certain human modes of thinking, and that there muſt 
be ſomething in the conſtitution of our ſyſtem of being beyond 
the known properties of matter to lone ſuch phaenomena 

as theſe, are undeniable: truths. But here certainty ends. 

What that ſomething is we know not, and ſurely it is time 
we ſhould be convinced that we cannot know it. Thankful- 
neſs and modeſty would become us better than philoſophical 
and theological aſſurance: thankfulneſs, when we look up to 
the great Author of all natures for raiſing ours either in kind 
or in degree above that of any other animal; and modeſty, 
when we look down on ourſelves to avow our ignorance. In- 

ſtead of this, vanity and preſumption determine philoſophers 
to conclude, that ſince they cannot account for the phae- 
nomena of the mind, by what they know very 3 | = 
| CV O 
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ſolid extended ſubſtance; this mind muſt be ſome other ſub- 
ſtance. On this foundation they reaſon admirably well à 
priori, and prove with much plauſihility that this mind, this 

ſoul, this ſpirit, is not material and is immortal. In the ſame 
manner they proceed, and well they may, to prove any thing 
that metaphyſics and theology want to have proved. But this 
foundation is an aſſumption that cannot ſtand an examination 
a poſteriori, and that if it could ſtand it would carry us but 
one ſtep forward in knowledge for if nothing which is an 
object of real knowledge could he oppoſed to the immateriality 
and immortality of this ſubſtance, the inſuperable difficulty of 
accounting for the action of mind on body, and of body on 
mind, that are reciprocally and in their turns both active and 
paſſive, would ſtop our philoſophical enquiries. The divine 
alone would have made a ſtep ſufficient for his purpoſe. 
Thus do the reputed maſters of human reaſon advance pro- 
poſitions as demonſtrated truths, which have not even the 
merit of a tolerable hypotheſis. But it is not enough to 
affirm like them. I muſt prove what I ſay, by appealing to 
that criterion of truth, from which there lies no appeal, to 
clear and determinate ideas duly abſtracted from the phaeno- 
mena of nature, and to an intuitive knowledge of their agree- 
ment or difagreement. Now this, I think, it will not be 
hard to do. ig it Pager e e ee BY. 
I vo not pretend to deny the poſſible exiſtence of ſpiritual, 
that is, according to the preſent notion, of immaterial beings. 
'T have no more right to deny that there are ſuch, than the 
perſons juſt mentioned have to affirm it. God alone, the 
Author of all beings, knows how many different kinds of ſub- 
ſtances, how many various forts of beings his omnipotent 
will has made to exiſt. But this I ſxy, that we have not 
the ſame, proof of the exiſtence of unextended and ſpiritual, 
#* 2 | ; "727 a 
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as we have of extended and ſalid ſuhſtance. We have mot 
the ſame proof, , becauſe: we haye not qhenſame gh on 
which to ground any. We , gueſs... probably, 10 I 
from what we obſerve. a our own EA. one 576 
but we know as certainly, as God has: qus the ue 
of knowing outward objects, that: the bothers zaiſts: The 
ideas we receive by reflection . in this caſe! and in-tlus 

ect equivocal, they do not reach up to the apparent nature 
2 5 Een that fowl them. But the ideas | weipeceive 
from ſenſation are not ſo ; they do reach up to the apparent 
nature of the ſubſtance that cauſes them. The former do 
not ſo much as conſtitute what Mr. Locxz calls a nominal 
eſſence: the latter do. There are many queſtions to be aſk- 
ed, no doubt i cenαẽ,jang body, ; which it is impoſſible to 
anſwer, as well as concerning ſpirit; becauſe we are made in- 
capable of knowing the real e e of any ſubſtance: and if 
there was no; other difference, we might as well affirm the 
exiſtence of immaterial as of material ſubſtance. But there is 
another difference; and it is not D to have hinted it, 1 


OO n 


Ms. Lochs ler Fae pains to "ROY that RE notion of 
Jpirit involves no more Aiſfculty nor obſcurity in it than that 
6-7 body ©: and yeti I think I can make him prove the con- 
trary for me, and ſhew | againſt his own aſſertion, that we 
have © more and clearer , primary ideas belonging to body 
than we have belonging to:immaterial ſpirit.” Primary 
ideas are the ideas of uch qualities as exiſt always in the ſub- 
ſtance to which they belong, . Bo they are ived or 
not. They are, therefore, eſſential to it, and productive, 2 
their operations, of thoſe ſecondaty qualities which may be 
ſaid only to exiſt in our perceptions of them. Of the firſt 
Jort are ſolidity and extenſion; to imentiom no others, the 


Primary 
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primary qualities, and in our ideas tlie eſſence of matter of 
rel goin frame no conception excluſively of them. Theſe 
_ notions I have taken from Mr. Locks,” and they lead me to 
afk what the primary ideas are of ſpirit or immaterial ſub- 
ſtance? The primary idea or the effence of it is thought; as 
body is the extended, this is the thinking (ſubſtance, ſays Dzs- 
CaxTzs, Thought then, actual thought, is the eſſence of the 
ſoul or ſpirit, and by conſequence ſo inſeparable from it that 
we cannot conceive the ſoul or ſpirit to exiſt ſeparately from, 
or excluſively of thought. But this I know to be untrue: 
and I may well own, ſince Locxs has owned the ſame, that 
F have one of thoſe dull fouls that does not perceive itſelf 
* always to contemplate ideas.” I diſtinguiſh very well be- 
tween being aſleep and being awake. I continue to live but 
not to think during the ſoundeſt ſleep, and the faculties of my 
foul and body awake together. Thus evidently do I know, 
that thought is no more the eſſence of foul than motion of- 
body: and if thought is not ſo, I aſk what is?r 


 Bopy is capable of receiving and communicating motion by 
impulſe ; but without ſolidity and extenſion it would be capa- 
ble of neither. Thought, not being the effence of the ſoul, 
can be nothing but an action of it, and thus far anſwers mo- 
tion in body. But what is it then Which anſwers ſolidity and: 
extenſion, and is the primary quality of ſpirit? Is it imma- 
teriality ? Is it the negation of material eſſence ?. No man will, 
E preſume, give ſo filly an anſwer. At leaſt no man., wlio- 
does, muſt expect a reply. He who affirms, that; there is in 
the compoſition of the human ſyſtem, a ſubſtance -to.. which 
cogitability belongs, as well as a ſubſtance to which mobility 
belongs, muſt have ideas of the firſt of theſe ſubſtances prior 
in the order of nature to that of it's copitability, as he has 
ideas of the ſecond prior in the ſame order to that of its mo 
35 a | bility ;. 
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bility ; or he muſt talk at random, and affirm what. he docs, 
not know, His ſuppoſed diſtin. ſubſtance. muſt. fink. into, 
nothing, or be Ao 52 with the other; for it will coſt a 

reaſonable mind much leſs to aſſume, that a ſubſtance known 
by ſome of it's properties may have others that are unknown, 
and may be capable, in various ſyſtems, of operations quite 
inconceivable by us, according to the deſigns of infinite Wil- 
dom, than to aſſume that there is a ſubſtance concerning which 


men do not pretend to know what it is, but merely what it 
is not. 


Ir may be ſaid, Locks has faid it, that we know no more 
of the ſolid than of the thinking thing, nor how. we, are ex- 
tended than how we think. But the compariſon. is improper, 
and unfair. It is improper, becauſe it compares the opera- 
tion of an aſſumed ſubſtance with the known properties of a 
real ſubſtance. It is unfair, becauſe it ſlides over and eyades 
the objection that we have not a poſitive idea of any one pri- 
mary property of ſpirit, or at leaſt that if cogitability be ſuch 
a primary quality, this definition of the ſoul is no better than 
that of a moveable ſubſtance would be, if it was given as the 
full definition of body. But beſides, though the coheſion of 
the ſolid particles of body be not ſufficiently accounted for by, 
the preſſure of the air, or of any ambient fluid, and tho 
ſeeming property of matter, which is called for want of a — 
ter name attraction, be not yet perhaps enough eſtabliſhed; 
yet we have a very clear idea of coheſion in it's effects, by 
which inſenſible atoms are ſo united and held together, that 
the bodies they compoſe become ſenſible to us, and give us 
the ideas of ſolidity and extenſion. Haxe we any knowledge 
proportionable to this, as imperfect as it is, of ſoul under, the 
notion of an immaterial ſpirit? It cannot be ſaid that we have. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude without preſump- 

y tion 


- 


5 


created ſenſeleſs matter, put together as he chinks fit, 
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dion againſt two of the greateſt men of their age, againſt 
Ds Car £8, that thinking is not the eſſence of the ſoul; 
and againſt Locx yo that. a ſolid extended ſubſtance is not 
quite ſo may to be conceived as a thinking immaterial 
one. ous Sond g OT IPG of FRO 

| Du Fe mich leſs de ogmatical tin Dzs Cakrzs, how 
far ſoever- he favored; the reigning opinion, or thought it ne- 
oeſſaty for him to keep ineaſures with thoſe who ſupport 
it, was far from aſſerting the immateriality of the ſoul. He 
found inducements of probability to this and to the contrary 
opinion, certainty of demonſtration for neither“. When he 
is to ſhew that our knowledge is narrower and mne con- 
fined than our ideas, he brings the inſtance of theſe two, of 
matter and thinking, and of the impoſſibility of knowing by 
the contemplation - of them, or by any other way, except b 
revelation; whether that which thinks in us be not materi 


He ſees no contradiction in it, that the firſt eternal think- 


ing Being ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to certain ſyſtems of 


«© ſome degrees of _ ception and thought.” He en- 
deavors to guard againſt theological choler, wy urging % that 
the great ends of morality and religion are well enough ſe- 
Ly —_ without philoſophical roofs' of the ſoul's immate- 
«c riality; fince it is evident that he who made us ſenſible, 
< intelligent; beings can, and he adds, will reſtore us to 
the like ſtate of ſenſibility in another world,” Hut all this 
— could not ſave him from the joint 18 of phi- 
oſophers and of divines, not very orthodox on other points. 
They + have infiſted, ſince thought is not the eſſenoe .of 


—_ nor an attribute of matter neither, in as much as 
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it does not flow. neceſſarily from that eſſence, it cannot 
have been communicated nor ſuperadded even by omni- 
potence to any ſyſtem of matter; becauſe eſſences are un- 
changeable, and attributes uncommunicable; ſo that matter 
cannot be made to think. The moment any ſyſtem be- 
gins to think, it ceaſes to be material: and that which was mat- 
ter becomes a ſubſtance of another kind. In fine, that it is non- 


ſenſe to aſſert that God © can * ſupperadd a faculty of thinking 
eto incogitativity, of acting freely to neceſſity; and fo on +.” 
Rel. of Nat. delineated, $. 9. --Þ RM 
+ Since it has been obſerved on this occaſion, in how trifling a manner the pre- 
tended maſters of abſtract reaſoning ſubject the reality of things to words; it ma 
not be be improper to obſerve another fallacy that runs through all their dif. 


courſes, concerning the thinking ſubſtance. 


Wurd we know with certainty that any being exiſts, many doubts may be 
raiſed, we may endeavor to ſolve them by hypotheſes, and we may endeavor it 
in vain : but ſtill they will be no more than difficulties to the ſolution ſof which 
our knowledge does not extend. The known truth will remain unſhaken. On 
the other hand, when we aſſume on probable arguments that any being exiſts, the 
doubts and difficulties that arife are real objectious; becauſe they are probable 
arguments oppoſed to probable arguments, and the whole being hypotheſis, the 
whole may be ſhaken. + | ed, 7 . 


Taz1sTs demonſtrate the exiſtenee of one ſupreme, infinite, all- perfect Being. 
Atheiſts cavil; and, tho they cannot unravel the demonſtration, they oppoſe 
doubts and difficulties, as if probable arguments, fuppoling theſe to be ſuch, 
could prevail againſt demonſtration Their proceeding is abſurd: and reaſon Ts 
evidently on the fide of the theiſt. But now, are they, Who aſſert a diſtinct 
thinking ſubſtance united in the human ſyſtem, to a material unthinking ſub- 
ftance, in the eaſe of the theiſts * Are they who deny this, in the caſe of the 
atheiſts ? Certainly not. The former, except a few who are in the height of a 
metaphyſical delirium, do- not pretend that they can demonſtrate F. reaſon what 
they maintain, and yet they argue as if they had made this demonſtration. 
This is the fallacy I mean: and I need not go far to ſeek an inſtance of it, ſince 
I find one in the Religion of Nature delineated, that follows the paſſage I have 
quoted. | 71 er bn . 
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Tris ſolemn author then, in his third argument for the immortality of the ſoul, 
drops the queſtion, whether it be immatezial or not, on which he had pronounced 
ſo ray a few pages before, and aſks, only by way of objection, whe- 
„ther that ſoul, be it what it will, which ceaſes to think when the body & 10 
cc 
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It is hard to ſay, whether in theſe and other common- place 
reaſonings on the ſame ſubject there is more preſumption, or 
ys fitly diſpoſed, can think at all when the body is uite diffolved ? Now to this 


queſtion he propoſes to give an anſwer, of which he ſpeaks modeſtly and diffi- 


dently, and yet preſumes it may be turned even into an argument for the im- 
mortality of the ſoul.” | 


37 t 


Tuts anſwer comes out to be nothing better than a ſtring of ſuppoſitions. He, 
who ſays that the power of thinking is a faculty ſuperadded by the Creator to 
certain ſyſtems of matter in various degrees and proportions, aſſumes indeed, but 
he aſſumes conformably to the phaenomena. He, who ſays that thought is the 
eſſence of a diftin& ſubſtance united to certain ſyſtems of matter, becauſe he can- 
not conceive how matter can be made capable of thinking even by omnipo- 
rence, aſſumes without any ſupport from the phaenomena, nay even in an appa- 
rent contradiction to them. Every inſtance, therefore, of this contradiction is a 
good argument in favor of the former, and againſt the latter opinion. No mat- 
ter. The pneumatic philoſopher proceeds as if his firſt propoſition was ons 
and he had only a few difficulties to remove rather than objections to refute, as 
if his doctrine wanted only to be explained. He explains it no more, than he 
invented it, on the foundation of that which actually is, but on what he thinks 
may be; and ſo he may argue on, if he finds men idle enough to diſpute much 
with him, as long as his imagination can ſupply fantaſtic ideas and notions. 


Tae very queſtion whether the ſoul, which ceaſes to think when the body 
* is not fitly diſpoſed, can think at all when the body is quite diſſolved,” ſup- 
_ poſes that there is a ſoul, that is, a diſtin ſubſtance united to it, tho this 
neither has been, nor can be proved. The anſwer ſets out by ſuppoſing that-this 
diſtinct ſubſtance is a limited being, limited, obſtructed, clogged by the body. 
Even here we might interrupt this licentious maker of hypotheſes, and inſiſt that it is 
not congruous to reaſon to aſſume that a ſubſtance, which is immaterial according 
to him, which has none above it except the ſubſtance of God hi nſelf according to 
St. AuSTIN, and by which we are made after the image of God according to all 
thoſe who maintain the fame doctrine, for he muſt not be ſuffered to ſlide over 
any of his, or their extravagant afſertions—is limited, obſtructed, clogged by that 
material ſubſtance by which we are allied to the beaſts of the field, and made after 
the image of other: animals. 8 «| Dor 459 AP 


p . Fa”: 4 R | 4.1 1 . 
Bor to paſs by this, the ſoul then is * limited, it's activity and faculties being 
more obſtructed and clogged at one time than another, and moſt of all in ſleep, 
« or a deliquium.” The eyes, the two windows of it's priſon, are ſhut, and the 
nerves which receive the impreſſions of outward objects, and convey ſenſations to 
the ſoul, are benumbed. This branch of knowledge is cut off, therefore, in 
ſuch circumſtances, and thought cannot be exerciſed on objects that do not pre- 
ſent themſelves to the foul. But why then is it not exerciſed on the ideas and 
TE Pei ä notions 
2. 
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We metaphyſicians and 
ontoſophiſts 


1 | 13 1 | © 
notions that the ſoul is poſſeſſed. of already, in the contemplation of which it has. 
no need of ſenſe ; ſo much otherwiſe, that detached from ſenſe, and wrapped: 
in pure intellect, the ſoul meditates, and reaſons with greater intenſeneſs and clear- 
4 about theſe abſtract ideas and notions? 23 


Ir you aſk this queſtion, you will be anſwered by other ſuppoſitions. You will. 
be told that the uſe of words is neceſſary even in abſtract meditation, that this ſi- 
lent language depends on memory, and that memory depends on certain tracks 
which are made on the brain. You will be told that theſe tracks are the charac- 
ters of that book wherein the ſoul muſt read to think in this manner; and that 
when the characters are overcaſt by vapors, or any other way darkened, the ſoul 
can read them no more till the cloud is diſpelled. You may object that thinking 
cannot be, on this hypotheſis, the eſſence of the ſoul, or that the ſoul. muſt 2 
to be what it is every time we fall into ſound ſleep, or faint entirely into a deli- 
quium, and return to be what it was before, every time we awake or come out 
of the deliquium; which differs little from aſſuming a perpetual creation of ſouls 
every twenty-four hours at leaſt. There is ſomething ſo very ridiculous in this no- 
tion, that I ſhould be aſhamed to mention it, if it did not follow neceſſarily that of a 
ſubſtance whoſe eſſence is thought and who does not always think, and if it was 
not of uſe to ſhew in every inſtance, as it occurs, the monſtrous abſurdities in which 

the reaſonings of theſe metaphyſicians are apt to terminate. Fog 


Tu metaphyſician we have to deal with here ſcreens himſelf from the imputa-- 
tion of this abſurdity, as well as he can by a change of terms. He aſſerts only 
that the ſoul preſerves a capacity of thinking even in thoſe circumſtances in 
* which it thinks no more than if the body was deſtroyed: And from hence 
he aſſumes, that ** it may, and will preſerve this capacity when the body is de- 
« .ſtroyed, cut to pieces, or mouldered to.duft.” He aſſerts the firſt on the evi- 
dence of the phaenomena. He aſſumes the laſt without any: poſſible evidence from 
them, nay with a ſtrong preſumption derived from them againſt him. Whilſt we 
are alive we preſerve the capacity of A I ſhould rather call it the faculty; 
juſt as we preſerve the faculty of moving and other faculties plainly corporeal, 

ſubject alike to many impediments and many infirmities of the body in which the 
faculty of thinking has the largeſt ſhare, as it might be ſhewn in various inſtances, . 
in that of IS particularly. When we are dead,. all theſe faculties are dead' 
with us: and the ſole difference that we make in our judgments of the one and 
the other ariſes from hence, that we imagine the capacity or faculty of thinking 
to belong to a ſubſtance diſtinct from the body, concerning which the phaenomena 

| can ſhew us nothing after death; and concerning which by conſequence metaphy- 
1k | ficians and divines think themſelves at liberty to ſay whatever they pleaſe. You. 
| would ſmile, if you heard any one ſay, that the man who has preſerved the 2 
b 3 f | cCulty 
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ontoſophiſts haye fixed: the eflence of matter. It can be no 
other than it is repreſented in our abſtract ideas, thoſe eternal. 

| 1.4 | natures 
culty of walking, after having loft and recovered frequently the uſe of his legs, a 


will for this reaſon walk eternally. But you hearken very gravely when you hear 
another ſay, on as little knowledge, that he will think eternally ; becauſe he has 


preſerved the capacity of thinking, after loſing it in the whole or in part on fo. 
many occaſions. 


How much ſoever we may deem the thinking and unthinking ſubſtance to be 
diſtinct in nature, {till it will be true that theſe aſſumed ſouls were given to in- 
form bodies, and thereby complete the human ſyſtem. The ſyſtem would be too . 
imperfect to anſwer any conceivable purpoſe of making it, if either of them was- 
wanting. Without thinking, the body would be unable to begin motion, and to 
perform many neceſſary corporeal operations. Without a body, the ſoul would be 
unable to acquire the firſt elements of knowledge, the materials of thought. In. 
ſhort,. neither of them could exiſt, and act in a ſtate of total ſeparation from the 
other. WorLLasTON was ſo ſenſible of this, that he ſuppoſes it, and in order to 
maintain that the ſoul does not ceaſe to exift when the body does, notwithſtanding, 
this admiſſion, he retails to his readers an old trite chimera of the Platonic philo- 
ſophy, which has been mentioned above. He afſumes, that the ſoul has another 
body beſides this which periſnes. Some fine vehicle that dwells with it in the 
% brain, and goes off with it at death.” This innermoſt body, which may be 
compared to the ſhirt of the ſoul, receives impreſſions from the outward body, 
which may be compared to it's great coat : and as-thoſe impreſſions of ſenſible ob- 
ects. are communicated to the ſhirt, ſo the ſhirt communicates them to the ſoul, 
who ſits enveloped in it in the brain. On the other ſide reciprocally, the ſoul be- 
ing thus put into motion produces motion. in the ** contiguous ſpirits and nerves 

ee by moving it's own vehicle, and ſo moves the body.” When the great coat 
is worn out, or deſtroyed by any accident, the ſoul flies in it's ſhirt away into the 
open fields of heaven, and thus undreſſed as it were, the impreſſions that were 
made mediately by the nerves are made immediately on it: thus it becomes, as 
«© it were, all eye to viſible objects, and all ear to audible, and fo on.“ 


I Mor have explained this hypotheſis further, with Mr. Wol LAsrox's help, but 
my patience would not ſerve me; tho he thinks it contains nothing impoſſible, 
and therefore nothing but what may be. Many things are, he ſays very truly, by 
ways which we do not, nor can underſtand. But then this plea is not to be ad- 
mitted in every caſe alike; for if it was, it would go a- great: way to ſcreen the 
falſe theories which philoſophers are apt to frame both in phyſics and metaphyſics. 
A primum mobile, an element of fire, were 1 invented to ſignify things 
which have no exiſtence; and ſuch was the word ſoul, perhaps, in philoſophical 
conſideration, if we take it not for a faculty ſuperadded to the human corporeal: 
ſyſtem, but for. a diſtinct ſubſtance united to. it, and cooperating with it. But- 
| | | metaphyſical ; 
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natures independent of God himſelf. If you aves it mo- 
dified or mixed in any ſyſtem, ſo as to be no longer inert and 
ſenſeleſs, it is no longer conformable to our ideas: it is there- 
fore no longer matter, ſuch as it came out of the region of 
poſſibility into that of actuality; it is another ſubſtance, and 
muſt be called by another name. God cannot male our ideas 
of incogitativity to be ideas of thinking, nor our ideas of ne- 
ceſſity to be ideas of acting freely. To ſuch reaſoners it would 
be, I think, ſufficient to ſay; learn that human knowledge is 
derived from exiſtence : and that to be real, it. muſt be con- 
formable to things as they exiſt, Conform your-ideas, there- 
fore, to them, and pretend no longer to controul or to deter- 
mine particular exiſtence by abſtra& notions. As long as 
matter is ſenſeleſs and inert, it is not a thinking ſubſtance, 
nor wa to be called ſo. But e in oh ſyſtem of it, the 
en 


metaphyſical figments impoſe kid than phyleal; becauſt there is more room for 


WorLasTow's plea, and becauſe hypotheſes may be heaped on hypotheſes with leſs 
controul in one, than in the other. 


: 1 * 

I cur add, that this figment of a ſoul, if it be a figment, received ſtrength 
from the ſuperſtitious theology of the heathens. Nothing can confirm and conſe- 
crate notions, however erroneous, ſo much: and, this philoſophical notion was in- 
corporated into theology from the firlt. Legiſlators and magiſtrates, poets and 
priefts, as well as philoſophers, enforced it with all their authority: and the event 
has been a proof of this great truth, that the underſtanding is as fubjeft to the 
« impreſſions of fancy, as to thoſe of vulgar notions *,”” 1 1008 1 


Þ m16HT obſerve further how little it became Word have 'who Would not © be. 
lieve that thinking is a faculty added by the Creator to certain ſyſtems of 8 
becauſe he could not reconcile this opinion to his idea of 7 fho this op 
nion is conformable to alt the phaenomena of the mind; how ſittie , it deb alle 
him, and muſt become any other man who reaſons in the ſame = to urge in de- 
fence of all his hypotheſes and paradoxes, that many * are by ways which we 
cannot uncerftand, 

WT JT 30072 | | 9 1 Ant] 

Bor. I will a you no - Lab about ſuch aiſcourſe as 3 convince, you, if 


| you. heard it at Moxkox's, that the philoſopher who held it was a tie the. 
doctòr, not yet perfectly reſtored to his ſenles. ** ah ft! 55 
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eſſential ' properties, extenſion, ſolidity, &c. are maintained, 
that ſyſtem is material ſtill, though it become a ſenſitive plant, 
a reaſoning elephant, or a refining metaphyſician. It would 
be nonſenſe to aſſert, what no man does aſſert, that the idea 
of incogitativity can be the idea of thinking; but it is non- 
ſenſe, and ſomething worſe than nonſenſe, to aſſert what you 
aſſert, that God cannot give the faculty of thinking, a faculty 

in the principle of it entirely unknown to you, to ſyſtems of 
matter whoſe effential properties are ſolidity, extenſion, &c. 
not incogitativity. This term of negation can be no more the 
eſſence of matter than that other immateriality can be the eſ- 
ſence of ſpirit. ' Our ideas of ſolidity and extenſion do not 
include the idea -of thought, neither do- they include that 
of motion; but they exclude neither: and the arguments 
you draw from the diviſibility of matter againſt it's cogitability, 
which you deny, might be not ill employed againſt it's mo- 
bility which you admit, as I ſuppoſe. 


ern 


Ir has been ſaid, that this boaſted ſcience about ſoul or 
ſpirit. has not the merit even of a good hypotheſis, tho it pre- 
tends to be demonſtrated. Vou may perhaps begin to think 
ſo. But in order to be the more convinced of this, it may 
not be time miſpent to reflect, before we leave the ſubject, on 
the ſole means we have of acquiring any knowledge of this 
kind, and to conſider how far theſe means can carry us in the. 


* 
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Tnar all our knowledge of carporeal ſubſtance muſt be 

founded in the experience we have of our own, and in the ex- 

periments and obſervations we are able to make on yn 
þ | : | | es, 
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dies, ilk eb e denied in the preſent ſtate of bedscpby s 
little can it be demed, that all dur knowledge of ſoul ov: ſpirit 
muſt be foudcled, to be real, en what what. every man may knov- 
by intuition . f his own ſboller ſpirit ; for Me candoti contem- 
plate other ſcult as we can other bodice. :1Hypotheſes may be 
made abdut either; but they muſt be mad in both es un- 
der the fame reftrictions; When they are deſigned only to 
Amie the mind with a ſort of analogieal appearance of proba- 
| _ and pretend to be nothing more than phyſical 4 
taphyſical romanees, they are ſurely very innocent and em- 
| ploy bur time better at leaſt than moſt 2 our other amuſe- 
ments do: and yet even then they muſt contain nothing that 
18 Uhiohately' repugnant to the phaenomena. But when they 
take a more ſerious air, hen they pretend to be founded in 

ſome knowledge and to lead to more; and, above all, When 
they pretend to be not ſo much hypotheſes, as demonſtrated 
ſyſtems; it is not enough that they be barely reconcileable to 
the phaen omena. The phaenomena muſt confirm them; or 
they muſt be rejected, on what authority ſoever ras comb re- 
commended. Authority” has been extended very far in theo- 
logy and philoſophy from the time when theſe names were 
Kun aſſumed, and perhaps long before. PLA ro having {poke 
in chat Pythagorieal thaplody; tie Tĩmaeus, about the viſible 
gods, the gods made to be ſeen, © qui tales geniti ſunt ut cer- 
. natur,“ that is, the celeſtial phaenomena, he proceeds to 
ſpeak of Daenions; that is, of inviſible ſpiritual natutes: but 
of theſe he confeffes himſelf unable to ſpeak on the ſtrength 
f his parts, or on his own knowledge; for which reaſon he 
has recourſe to tradition, and to the authority of the antients, 
who were born of gods, and knew their parents extremely well. 
% Priſeis itaque viris in hac re eredendum efty{ qui dis geniti 
ee) parentes ſu6s optimè noverint. Theſe men we muſt be 
we he ſays, tho the things they: have delivered down be 


an 
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not confirmed by concluſive nor even by probable reaſons, 
{© Licet nec neceſſariis nec veriſimilibus rationibus eorum ora- 
tio confirmetur. On: ſuch reſpectable authority did the 
divine Pl Aro vend, to his on and to future ages, all the my- 
1 nonſenſe that a age er he had imported from 

ryptian and Eaſtern ſchools of theology and philoſophy, 
'But 155 E be borne in a theology p. 4 mT TY. | 
revealed, and-ought to be ſubmitted to in one that proves it- 
ſelf to be ſo, it is intolerable in philoſophy ; for in all the 
parts of that, in the very firſt, in en theology, human 
reaſon, that is common ſenſe, is the ſole judge; and the 
greateſt doctor has no more right to impoſe his authority on 
me, than I have to impoſe mine on him. I do this juſtice 
therefore to PLArO; I do not believe he was in earneſt, wen 
he ſet the example: tho I believe that many great divines and 
metaphyſicians have been in earneſt, when they have follow- 
ed it. | 


Ix men had conſulted the phaenomena of their own minds 
alone, which can alone afford us any means of acquiring know- 
ledge of ſpirit or thinking ſubſtance, inſtead of hearkening 
to ſuch idle traditions, and raiſing chimaeras of their own up- 
on thoſe of other men; if they had proceeded in the analy- 
tic method from particulars to generals, as far and no farther 
than the former juſtified the latter; it ſeems to me that they 
could ſcarce have imagined the ſubſtance of foul abſolutely 
_ diftin& from that of body; nor have created an habitual re- 
verence for an opinion ſo ill founded in appearances. They 
have purſued another method, which has brought them, after 
two or three thouſand years, to this paradoxical dilemma ; 
they muſt either maintain the hypotheſis of two diftin& ſub- 
ſtances, and explain in ſome tolerable manner, which they 
have not yet done, the union and mutual action on one an- 
Vol. III. . ü other 
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other of unextended and extended beings; or they muſt deny 
the abſolute exiſtence of any thing extrinſical to the mind, 
and maintain that God did nothing more, when he created the 
world, than give a relative exiſtence to things; that is, make 
objects perceptible to his creatures which had exiſted eternal - 
ly in the divine, and acquired then a new exiſtence in the 
human mind, but had no other; that he created finite ſpirits, 
in ſhort nothing elle, ſpirits to perceive, but nothing to be 
perceived, except his eternal ideas; that there is no material 
world, but that the intellectual world is made  perceivable by 
us, according to an order that God has eſtablihed. Was 1 
obliged by the terrors of an inquiſition to embrace one of 
theſe two hypotheſes, I confeſs freely. that I would embrace 
the laſt, ſtrange as it is, as, the leaſt; inconceivable in, itſelf, 
and the moſt convenient in it's conſequences, , But the method 
taken to frame them revolts me-againlt bot. 
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Tuis method we find recommended. very emphatically in 
ſeveral places, and on ſeveral occafions,. in the works of Pra- 
ro: and I chuſe to give it you, or at leaſt ſome; generat 
notion of it, according to the expoſition of Mags1Ltus Fict- 
dus, his beſt interpreter and commentator. Firſt then, of 
bodies there are ſeveral ſorts, acthereal, that is, celeſtial; acreal, 
ſuch as ghoſts wear; and terreſtrial, | ſuch as we wear dur- 
ing our lives, We cannot have experimental knowledge of 
the two former; and experiment and obſeryation; are, not 
proper means of arriving, at knowledge even, of the latter, 
Corporeal objects dim the fight of the ſoul; to know them 
we muſt look oft from them, and. muſt not expect to diſ- 
cover any truth concerning them, unleſs we haye recourſe to 
the ideas of things. Niſi ad ideas confugiamus. Of 


ſouls in the next place, it is extremely hard to know the ſub- 


* 
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ſtance in' thie life 3 becauſe ee ſub e Cor Porea ſpecie,” 
_ a — 42 wr! pearance, and ar apt, to to think 1 in a cor- 
gor ſureſt Way thelefofe to comprehend i it, 

pr weed e auge Ai Herend able 
ve &'th n fibre 482 animam t comprehen- 
wor tulln moralem p pütg Ationem tum, metaphyſ, 
ecm abftradtionem:” And 8 5 this * 
reveldtiofi is hetefary; * c pus eff "Uivino | nodamy on | 
One would think"however, ; hae "it ſhould” do; ; ſince, by in- 
tenſeneſs or meditation à Philoſopher ily -2 abſtract Diet 
from his ſenſes And His uma inatio N to PIA, and 
emplo ploy his mind well about tic cal” natures; and eas 
to which it becomes Unite by. this ab hea 1 F d fince in 
this fate he Alone has wilde And knowledge . ch TY as it 
were out of "Himſelf; Extra ſe po ofitus,” 1 es la 1 5 5 the 
vulgar as a madmiall. d YOu Halte 2 5 ry 9015 re ect a Til 


on the ſyſtems A we. will call them civill for once of 


ſome modern philoſo bers ABSUE; bod as well a "as | 110 on 
wy method of re ninig and on the ek anguage 


they hold upor ſubjects the moſt remote from uman appre- 
henſion; and you will not che chat do them any wrong 
in comparing their manner o 8 hi ing '\ with that of the 
founder of the academy 1550 maſ ers 
tians, or his enthäflalticl bY "the latter, 
us ther 164% thoſe, who iter 1 ves able to arrive at 
fuperior knowledge by ome e ſuch me 0 as theſe, to be hap- 
in their own” imagiriatic tions, and” let us rather pity than 
blame them, when they treat our Teal tho imperfect knowledge 
as a elimdera, and the chimeras” of th eir own braing as real 
knowledge. But then let theſe purged, theſe purified, theſe 
iltuminat d ſpirits; WHO have a conſtant communication by 
ideas with the” ſupreme Tire, ©; allow us, who have none of 
cheſe eee, nor any conception that they have them, to 


* 


ll not do, ſome 
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We have clear and determinate ideas of hat we. call body 
by ſenſation, and of What we call ſpirit by reflection: or to 
avoid cavil as much as may be, without giving up common 
ſenſe, we have ſuch ideas by ſenſation as the various powers 
of that ſubſtance, called body, are ordained to produce in us, 
and we have ſuch ideas by reflection as che inward operations 
of that which we call ſpirit, be it ſubſtance or faculty, excite 
in us. We are able to contemplate theſe ideas naked, if I 
may fay ſo, and ſtripped of the dreſs' of words, How far 


then does the contemplation of 'theſe ideas carry- us towards 
knowledge, or how high do we riſe by it in the ſcale of pro- 


bability ? That is the only queſtion which a reaſonable man, 
who is content to know, as God has made him capable of 
knowing, will aſk. The anfwer muſt be to this effect. Phi- 
loſophers talk of matter and ſpirit, as if they had a thorough 
acquaintance with both, when in' truth they know nothing of 
either beyond a few phaenomena inſufficient to frame any hy- 

otheſis. The atomical ſyſtem, which Levcirevs took per- 
1 from other philoſophers, which DEMO Rr us took from 
Lzucieevs to improve it, and which Exicuxus took from Dx- 
MOCRITUS to corrupt it, has been revived with great reaſon. 
But yet we mult not talk of matter as if we knew it in theſe 
firſt elements or principles of it, and abſtractedly from all 
the forms under which we perceive it. Theſe original parti- 
eles, in which the nature of it conſiſts, and on which the 


conſtitution of it under all it's forms depends, are far beyond 


the reach of any analyſe we can make, of any knowledge we 


can acquire, Whether theſe particles be uniform and homo- 
geneous, or whether they be of different kinds, different even 
min ſubſtance as well as in ſize, figure, and other circumſtances 

| | mm 
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or accidents, is as much unknown, to the proudeft dogmatiſt, 
as to you or to me. Nay, whether many of theſe original 
particles may not be —_— with active bei ſuch, for 
inſtance, as cauſe ſermentation in ſome and coheſion in all 
bodies, is a point that none oſ e and yet 
one need not ſeruple to Ws 494 he affirmative” may be 
e on better than 1 hy potheſes are, not- 
the — 43 of inert, ſenſeleſs, ſtupid, paſ- 
eg and. 50 epithets, which they ring in our ears whenever 
they {peak of. body pr mate, , Their whole dice hes 
they go hexond a | few apparent properties, whereof we are 
fitted to haye ideas, and which | 5 been alread y diſcovered, 
is one continued petition of pr x and th * Aae 
cba nat ſa f IE: BH, 8 bt: 
FULLY OL nals: tv ieee 15 
Body or matter is compous ap and wrou wht into various 
ſyſtems - before, it becomes ſenſihle to We behold ſome 
thas.. are, indeed...net, ſen 1 and in, appearance 
oth Er Folk have vegetative 


merely paſſive. But, we. / 
life, juices and ſpirits that circulate ' a nt in them, 
by which they are nouriſhed and 1% which they grow. 
They have not the power of beginning motion, but 1 0 
which is renewed, in, them after, it | has entirely ccf 
both by cauſes, as material as themſelves, . in A 
and they, live, and move, and propagate their ſpecies; till 
their frame is diſſolved by age or Abet or ſome nal | 
viol 2. behold others again that have animal life, and 
that go ſrom reſt to motion and from motion to reſt, inde- 
E of any outward. cauſe, that « determines fich effects 
by a phyſical neceſſity in this caſe, as we obſerve to; be done 
in the former. We diſcover, by the pe micfoſeopes, an 
immenſe variety of theſe anim Alyſtiems. V here Frey be- 
ein. God alone their nn an PA $80 ; ' and 
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| be as impertinent to aſſæ this queſtion, "as it 18 to Am WH 
© the degree of fineneſs, or 9 in the ſituation of it's 
< parts, is, at which matter may begin to find itſelf alive and 
ce copitative*?” They who defend io ill their on Hiypotheſes 
would do well to be leſs dogmatical and ſupercilious when 
they attack thoſe” that ſeem. — to other men. Where · 
ever theſe animal ſyſtems begin, their beginning and the 
principles of their compoſition, are alike unknown. All we 
| know is that they are, and all we ſuppoſe is that they are ma- 
terial beings to which no Carteſian nor any philoſopher, who 
A not deny the exiſtence of Mod willy I po objet. 


As theſe animal Gin come to 15 more . more 
ſenſible to us, and as our means and opportunities of obſerv- 
ing them encreaſe, we diſcover in them, and according to 
their different ſpecies, or even among individuale of the ſame 
ſpecies, in ſome more, in others fewer, of the ſame appearances, 
that denote a power of thinking in us from the loweſt con- 
ceivable degrees of it, up to ſuch as are not far, if at all 
paring from thoſe in which ſome men enjoy it. I ſay ſome 

n, becauſe, I think it indiſputable that the diſtance” be- 
8 the intellectual faculties of different men is often greater 


than that between the ſame faculties f in ſome n men and ſome 
other animals. „ e ag: en te e 


Ir now we are to form a general concluſion from all theſe 
concurrent phacnomena, without any further reaſoning about 
them than ſuch as they juſtify, what muſt it be? It muſt be 
plainly this, that there is in the whole animal kind one in- 

tellectual ſpring common to every ſpecies, but vaſtly diſtin- 
guiſhed in it's effects; that tho it appears to be the ſame ſpring 
in n al. 15 it eros to be mw rn tempered, _ to have more 
— 710 FD elaſticity 
1 » Rel. of nat delin. . 9. 
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elaſticity and force in ſhine arid leſs in others - and that beſides” . 


this, the a 
tions of —— Karts 5 to aecout for the different determi- 
nations of it's motion, and the furpriſing variety of it's effects. 
If the plain man who! has formed theſe general Vl ion, on 
particular obſervations ahd experiments, fhould be aſked the 
trite queſtion, whether he conceives that matter, however figu- 
red or moved ſubtilized or fermented” can be pleaſure or pain, 
deſire or arerfen To anſwer truly, I Tune, he muſt anſwer that 
he cannot conceive matter to be any of theſe; nor even how a' 
ſyſtem of matter becomes capable of having any ideas, affeftions: 
or paſſions, any more than he can conceive how a ankitade of 
=—_ pens ean be as he perceives evidently that they 
But that he has puſhed is efiquiry as far as the true 
means of enquiry are open, that is, as far as the phae- 
nomena can guide him; that he cannot draw' any other con- 
cluſtom from them than this; that all animal ſyſtems are ma- 
terial; and that he muſt content himſelf with this, unleſs ſome 
other m be en from the — een, FUL 
T ohiteſopher is not 0 content. If phyſies will not rwe 
his purpoſe; metaphyſies and kheology ſhall. Ad ideas 


pparent difference in the Senſtitütions and organiza- 


* confugiendum eſt; and fince the particular phaenomena 


of the whole animal chyltem lead to a concluſion he diſlikes, 
he reſolves not to be determined by them, but to reaſon, 


without regard to them, from his o abſtract ideas; and 


from theſe he draws # concluſion as inconceivable as that 


which he rejects. Thie plain man owhs himſelf unable to ex- 


plain how! materiab ſyſtems think, tho their phaenomena are 
ſo many poſitive prooſs that oblige him to conclude they have 
this power. The philoſopher: decides negatively on ſuch 
proofs as his abſtract ideas of matter urn to him, that 


no * of matter thinks, that omnipotence cannot any 
; Wa 


W 
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. way communicate to it the faculty of thinking, and poſitively 


that whatever thinks is a {ample being, immaterial, indiſſoluble, 
and therefore immortal. The plain man has recourſe once 
more to the phaenomena, and objects that we muſt be re- 
duced, if we receive this hypotheſis, to aſſert that other ani- 
mals beſides men have immaterial and immortal ſouls; or, 
that no other animal, beſides man, has the faculty of thinking. 
The immaterialiſt is far from contending for the firſt: and 
the materialiſt cannot admit the latter, in oppoſition to the 
phaenomena; in oppoſition to which no hypotheſis is ad- 
miſſible. 


Tuxxkx ſeem to be but three ways to get rid of this objection. 
Each of them has been tried, and each of them is a different 
hypotheſis. By one, this knot and a multitude of others are 
cut aſunder very eaſily; for it conſiſts in aſſerting roundly 
that there is no ſuch thing as material ſyſtems, nor matter, 
nor any exiſtence out of mind eternal or created, as we have 
mentioned already. All obſervations of the phaenomena which 
ſuppoſe ſuch an exiſtence, are therefore deceptions according 
to this ſcheme : and it would be ridiculous to attempt proving 
that other animals, beſides men, think, to one who denies that 
theſe animals exiſt, or even that he and the man who ſhould 
diſpute with him exiſt, in the ſenſe in which exiſtence is uni- 


verſally underſtood, 


As theſe philoſophers take body from men, there are others 
who not only take thought from the reſt of the animal kind, 
but reduce them to the Rate of automates or machines. Whe- 
ther Dzs CAR TES advanced this paradox in good earneſt, and 
really doubted whether other animals had a power of thinking 
or not, it is impoſſible to determine. That he ſhould be in 
earneſt it is hard to conceive ; ſince any reaſo ns of doubt 

2 which 
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which he might have in this caſe would have been reaſons of 
doubt in the caſe of other men, ho may give more, but can- 
not give more evident ſigns of thought than their fellow- 
creatures. But / we. may perſuade ourſelves very eaſily, that 
MalzRANcHE maintained the fame paradox in very good ear- 
neſt; ſince ãt has a nearer and a more favorable relation to his 
own whimſies, and to ſome theological tenets, than is common 
ly. obſerved. Thus the ſame thing which happens to liars 
happens often to men who ſeek the truth very ſincerely; but 
imagine too lightly that they have found it when they have 
only made an hypotheſis, and that they know things as they 
are when they only gueſs how they may be. One hypotheſis 
wants another to ſupport it, that a third, and ſo on, till phi- 
loſophy grows to be what it has always been; an aggregate of 
motley ſyſtems, partly real and partly fantaſticall. 


1 917 27 1 5451. | 


- Tauzsz two paradoxes have not maintained much credit in 
the world. Men continue to be perſuaded that there are moun- 
tains and rivers, and trees and animals: and I apprehend that 
this vulgar notion will continue to prevail. Juſt fo they be- 
lieve ſtill; that there is ſome difference between the'pariſh tlock 
and the town bull; that the po ou s dog perceives ahd wills, 
as really as the ſhepherd himſelf; and that the philoſopher's 
horſe knows the way to his ftable, as well as the philofopher 
knows the way to his ſtudy. They will not be ſufficient, there- 
fore, to remove the plain man's objection, and recourſe muſt 
be had to the third hypotheſts which compounds matters a 
little, and is a little more plauſible in appearance, but in rea- 
lity leſs defenſiblo than chat of Dxs CAE: one ſtands in di- 
rect oppoſition to the: phaenomena but the other contradicts 
itſelf... The hypotheſis I mean, is that which affumes a ratio- 
nal ſoul in man alone, and a ſenſitive ſoul alone in all other 
animal V2 r $154163 e UE 4+ 5 ot 
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H who ſhould have read all that has been written on this 
fabject from ArrsrotLs down to the author of the prae- 
- eſtabliſhed harmony, and who ſhould have meditated ever fo 
long on theſe writings, would find it a very hard taſk to give a 
full, and an impraQiicable one to give an: intelligible account 
of what he had found there; ſo confuſed, ſo obſcure is this 
labyrinth of hypotheſes. I ſhall not ſet my foot far into it ; 
for philoſophers, according to their uſual practice, have e e 
ed and diſputed in this eaſe to no other purpoſe than to ren- 
der diffuſe and intricate what lies in the narroweſt compaſs, 

and has really no difficulty i in it, if we know where to ſtop. 


IN a to avoid that paradox, cli ſome at leaſt of the 
| Stoicians held, and which Gomez Perxevra and Des Cars 
Tenewed in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries ; and to 
maintain at the ſame time the ſuperiority of the human na- 
ture, not only in degree but in kind too, this notion of a ſen- 
ſitive: ſoul bas been advanced, or rather continued and en- 
forced ; for it deſcends to us from the ſame ſprings from which 
ſo many other abſurdities have flowed. The diſtinction be- 
tween fouls and images of. ſouls, © animae_ et animarum ſi- 
% mulacra,” might lead to it. But there are other paſſages in 
PLaTto that favor it more directly. ArisToTLE ſpoke leſs 
figuratively and more clearly on the ſubject, for he beſtowed 
ſenſation, memory, and the paſſions on other animals, and rea- 
ſon on man excluſively, On this principle the. ſchoolmen 
and all the peripateticians have proceeded, and it is at this hour 
the reigning opinion among ſound divines. There cannot be 
however a more unſound doctrine, if extreme abſurdity can 
render it ſo; for either they who maintain it ſuppoſe the ſen- 
ſitive ſoul to bes maiddle being between body and ſpirit, or they 
do not. If they ſuppoſe it ſo, they e it to be neither 
extended 
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extended nor unextended, neither material nor immaterial, and 
we have no idea of any other ſubſtance.” If they do not ſup- 
poſe it to be ſo, they affirm, without knowing it. hat they 
mean to deny; for they mult admit (utleſs | philofop ers have 
a right to contradict the inward as well as“ wn outward phae- 
nomena, and intuitive as well as ſenſitive knowledge) that the 
power of thinking, that very power whereof we are conſcious, 

is as neceſſary to the perception of the ſlighteſt ſenſation as it 
is to geometrical reaſoning. There is no conceiyable difference 
in the faculty or power: the ſole difference ariſes from the de- 
gree in which it is, or can be exerted. It has been aſked, will 
you deny the power of God to create a ſubſtance capable of 
ſenſation only, and not of reaſon? No man living has higher 
notions of the divine omnipotence, nor carries them further 
than I do. An argument fairly drawn from the power of 
God will determine me at any time and on any occaſion; tho 
it does not determine theſe men who inſiſt ſo much upon it, 

when they hope to make it ſerve their purpoſe by an unfair 
application of it. I am perſuaded that God can make mate- 
rial ſyſtems capable of thought, not only becauſe I muſt re- 
nounce one of the kinds of knowledge that he has given me, 

and the firſt. tho not the principal in the order of knowing, or 
admit that he has done ſo: but becauſe the original principles 
and many of the properties of matter being alike unknown to 
me, he has not ſhewn me that it implies any contradiction to aſ- 
ſert a material thinking ſubſtance. This now, which implies no 
contradiction, except it be with their precarious hypothetical ideas, 
theſe great aſſerters of the divine power deny. But at the ſame time 
177 5 draw another argument unfairly from this very power, by 


igning it as the cauſe of an effect which does manifeſtly im- 


ply contradiction. It implies contradiction manifeſtly, to ſay 
that a ſubſtance capable of thought by it's nature, in one de- 
gree or inſtance, is by it's nature incapable of it in another. 
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God may limit the exerciſe of this power, no doubt, in 8 
creatures variouſly, according to their different organizations, 
or to the imperceptible differences that there may be in the 
atoms that compoſe their bodies, or by other cauſes abſolutely 
inconceivable. This happens to other animals: it happens to 
men, and the largeſt underſtanding is limited in the exerciſe 
of it's mental faculties. But a nature capable of ſenſation, 
that is of perception, that is of thought (to ſay nothing of 
ſpontaneous motion, of memory, nor of the paſſions) cannot 
be incapable of another mode of thinking, any more than 
finite extenſion can be capable of one figure alone, or a piece 


of wax that receives the impreſſion of one ſeal cannot receive 
that of another. 


Ws may apply very juſtly to thoſe who have maintained 
the doctrine of ſenſitive and rational ſouls, and to thoſe who 
have made new hypotheſes concerning them, as well as con- 
cerning the apparent reciprocal action of body and mind, 
what Bacon ſays of the Greek philoſophers, © impetu tan- 
tum intellectùs uh ſunt, regulam non adhibuerunt ; ſed 
«© omnia in meditatione acri et mentis volutatione et agitatione 
* perpetua poſuerunt. It muſt be confeſſed that ſome of the 
moderns have been guilty of this as well as the antients, and, 
I think, with Jeſs excuſe ; becauſe experimental philoſophy 
has been more in uſe, and the means of acquiring know- 
ledge of this kind have been more common in our days. Not- 
withſtanding this, we have ſeen men of the ' greateſt name 
negle& ſometimes entirely, at their firſt ſetting out to enquire 
into the nature of things ſpiritual or corporeal, an exact and 
ſufficient obſervation of the phaenomena ; and ſtill oftener, 
contenting themſelves with a tranſient view of particulars, 
hurry on to general knowledge according to the natural pro- 
penfity of the human mind, without having this rule, if I 
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may ſay ſo, in their hands; or elſe bending it to their ab- 
ſtract notions, inſtead of ſquaring theſe ſcrupulouſly by it. 
It ſeems that the great author himſelf, whoſe cenſure I have 
juſt quoted, does ſomething of this kind in his fourth book 
of the augmentation- of ſcience, ' where he makes a diſtinction 
between rational and ſenſitive ſouls. The latter he affirms 
to be a material ſubſtance, © plane ſubſtantia corporea cen- 
“ ſenda eſt, without perceiving that this cannot be, unleſs 
matter can be made capable of thinking. This ſoul he alſigns: 
to brutes, according to the received notion. According to- 
the ſame, he ſuppoſes the rational to be a ſuperior ſoul in men, 
without perceiving that the ſuppoſition of theſe two fouls is 
as abſurd, as that of an upper and lower part in the fame 
fimple and indivifible being. He concludes by hinting that 
the ſenſitive ſoul in man may be conſidered as confounded 
with and loſt in the rational, © ipfa anima rationalis et ſpiri- 
tus potius appellatione quam animae indigitari poſſit, 
without perceiving that we may juſt as well confound the ra- 
tional with the ſenſitive, as the ſenfitive with the rational ſoul, 
and that if nothing can think which is materia], that which- 
thinks in other animals muſt be immaterial ; or if any thing 
can think which is material, that there is no pretence to con- 
clude that which thinks in man to be immaterial. I am afraid, 
therefore, that the inquiſition which he recommends in this 
place, and which ſeemed to him to be almoſt wanting, 
* quaſi deſiderari videtur, muſt have been purſued on his 
principles under the influence, not of one, but of all the four 
kinds of falſe ideas and notions the idola tribũs, ſpeciis, 
* fori, et theatri, which he has named, not without ſome 
of the affectation prevalent in his age; and which muſt in all 
ages, render it hard for truth to enter into the mind, and 


be apt to difturb the progreſs of it when it is there. 
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Tuts We and hs 8 aſl gelber i edel are 
like the armed men of Capmus; they kill one another: not 
one ſurvives the reſt. Affectation of ſuperior genius and 
knowledge has decoyed men, no doubt, into theſe ſcenes of 
fantaſtical ideas and notions : but it mult be confeſſed, that 
they have been forced into them likewiſe; in ſome e both 
by intereſt, another intereſt than that of truth, and by in- 
vincible prejudice. There are certain opinions fixed by au- 
thority ; an authority that deſerved no reſpect in it's original, 
and that could never have impoſed by itſelf, but one that 
cuſtom renders ſacred, and that acquires by ſubſequent. au- 
thorities, and by circumſtances foreign to it, an importance, in 
the whole, or in part, which nothing elſe could have com- 
municated to it. My lord Bacon, himſelf obſerves to this 
purpoſe, and he might have applied the obſervation to him- 
ſelf on this and other occaſions, that the greateſt genii have 
ſuffered violence in all ages; avhilt out of regard to their own 
characters they have ſubmitted to: the Judgment | of their age, 
and of the populace : ſo that time, like a river, has brought 
down light and tumid error, whilſt. folid and weighty truth 
is ſunk to the bottom and is dived for by few. Thus the no- 
tions that prevail about ſoul, ſpiritual ſubſtance and ſpiritual 
operations and things, took their riſe in ſchools where ſuch 
doctrines were taught as men would be ſent to Bedlam for 
teaching at this day. Their inward doctrine, for they had two, 
might be more reaſonable, perhaps, but we cannot a if 
that which was taught to a few, and which the few kept ſe- 
cret, was ſoon loſt ; whilſt the outward doctrine, which was 
taught to whole Nate and glared with ſymbols, allegories 
and parables, or philoſophical fables, was preſerved. Some 
of theſe doctrines are come down to us: and it is probable 
that hey have loſt nothing of their primitive extravagance in 
the 
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the writings of Pla ro, through which they have been con- 


veyed principally; ſince there never was a more wild or leſs | 
conſiſtent author in proſe or verſe. | 


In che cobfuſlon-of fantaſtical ideas and notions which 
the introduction of the Platonic philoſophy into chriſtianity 
occaſioned or increaſed, as I ſhall ſhew at large hereafter and 
on more occafions than one, that of a material ſoul ſeems to 
have prevailed at firſt; at leaſt it is certain that the moſt zeal- 
ous writers for chriſtianity maintained it, or ſuppoſed it. The 
notion, however, of it's immateriality, was ſoon and more 
generally eſtabliſhed, Praro, their great maſter in metaphy- 
ſical pneumatics, gave them in his vague and figurative man- 
ner of writing ſuthcient foundation for either of theſe opi- 
nions: and the laſt ſeemed the moſt favorable to that of the 
immortality of the ſoul. - From that time to this, whoever at- 
tacks one is ſuppoſed to attack the other, and is clamored againſt, 
accordingly, by every one who affects a ſtrict orthodoxy, with- 
out obſerving, or perhaps tho he does. obſerve, that the opinion 
of the ſoul's immateriality adds no ſtrength to that of it's im- 
mortality ; nay; that by reſting it too auch on the former, 
they weaken the latter, and build on a principle which they 
can never make intelligible, 'when they might aſſume another 
very intelligible and quite ſufficient for their purpoſe. Now 
theſe opinions being thus united, their union being confirmed, 
by the authority of the whole chriſtian church, and the belief 
of it inculcated by the proceſs of education, the ideas of im- 
materiality and immortality become ſo intimately aſſociated 
in the minds of men, that many can no longer ſeparate them 
when they commence philoſophers; and that thoſe, who ſee 
that if immateriality may be faid to imply immortality, it wilt 
not follow that immortality, in this caſe, implies neceflarily im- 
materiality, chuſe rather to keep terms with error than 2 
| 1 | or 
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for heterodox. Thus prejudice and intereſt conſpire to put phĩ · 
loſophers under a neceſſity of maintaining that the foul is an im- 
material being, and, in order to maintain it, of inventing the moſt 
extravagant hypotheſes. When they have once agreed that 
twice two make five, they may well aſſert that twice four 


Tux plain man, a much better philoſopher in the true ſenſe 
of the word, keeps out of this confuſion ; for he puſhes his en- 
quiries no further than the phaenomena lead him, nor pre- 
ſumes to affirm any propoſition which is not ſuggeſted and 
confirmed by them. They do not lead him far in his en- 
quiries about ſpirit, but they lead him ſurely. Corporeal na- 
ture affords men a fund of knowledge, ſuch as it is, which 
they can never exhauſt. We acquire our firſt ideas from thence, 
and by induſtry and experiment it is in our power to acquire 
more and to improve this kind of knowledge daily. How 
much it is ſo appears in the vaſt improvements that have been 
made ſince experimental philoſophy has been cultivated. The 
plain man will be apt to aſk why a proportionable improve- 
ment has not been made in that knowledge which is called 
metaphyſical? And J think he will give himſelf this plain an- 
ſwer, that men have in one caſe means in their power that are 
proportioned to their ends in ſome degree, and that they have 
them not in the other in any degree, tho they proceed fan- 
taſtically as if they had. That there are corporeal natures we 
have ſenſitive knowledge. That there are ſpiritual natures, 
diſtin& from all theſe, we have no knowledge at all. We 
only infer that there are ſuch, becauſe we know that we 
think, and are not able to conceive how material ſyſtems 
can think. We are conſcious of certain modes of thinking, 
of certain faculties and operations of what we call mind, and 
of certain inward emotions which we aſcribe to the mind 
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and which we call affections and paſſions. This is ſome 
degree of knowledge, no doubt, and it might be improved 
to conduct better our underſtandings and our lives too. But 
then the principles of it, the mental phaenomena, are few; 
and, beyond thoſe that are obvious to immediate reflection, 
there are none to be diſcovered. There are neither microſcopes 
nor teleſcopes to aſſiſt our inward fight, and neither geometry 
nor algebra can be of any real uſe in this part of natural 
philoſophy: whereas, in the other, the vaſt ſcene of corporeal 
nature, which will never be quite opened, is always opening 

to human _— We diſcover frequently new phaenomena, 
or we correct and improve our former obſervations: and every 
ſtep of this kind is an advancement of ſcience. Theſe reflec- 
tions may ſerve to explain how it has come to paſs that phi- 
loſophers have made ſuch a mighty progreſs in the knowledge 
of corporeal nature, even within little more than a century; 
whereas their knowledge of ſpiritual nature is no greater now 
than it was three thouſand years ago, and than it will be three 
thouſand years hence, if the generations of men continue ſo 


Max were conſcious,” ever ſince their race exiſted, that 
there is an active thinking principle in their compoſition : 
and the firſt reflection they made, as ſoon as they began to re- | 
flect on what paſſes within them, could not fail to be this, that | 
there is a mutual influence of body on mind which ſhews it- = 
{elf firſt, and of mind on body which appears a little later. 
With this knowledge men of common ſenſe have contented 
themſelves in all ages; whilſt philoſophers, thoſe men of un- 
common ſenſe, have filled their own heads and the heads of 
all who have hearkened to them, in every age, with fan- 
taſtical ideas and notions, on which they have erected hypo- 
ttheſes repugnant to one another as well as to the phaenomena. 
Vos, III. Tyy 1 It 
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It would 10 aſtoniſhing; if it was notſſo common, * ws men 
advance hypotheſes ſometimes with no regard, and often with 
very little, to thoſe phaenomena whereof we are able to ac- 


quire ſenſitive knowledge alone: but that they ſhould do the 


ſame thing in caſes, where every, man has the ſamè intuitive 
knowledge of the phaenomena, might be deemed impoſſible; 
and yet both are true. The diſtinction between ſenſitive and ra- 
tional ſouls, and the immateriality of the latter, had been 
long eſtabliſhed : and the ſchoolmen, ho ſpun. their cobwebs 
of philoſophy. as well as theology gut of their own, brains, 
had ſettled moſt accurately the bounds of each, when Dzs 
CarTEs aroſe: a | great genius ſurely. The French, a little 
like the Greeks, 6 qui ſua rr mirantur, affect to ſpeak. 
of him as if he lad. firſt diſpelled the miſts of antient philo- 
ſophy, and taught mankind both to NO and to reaſon... But 
our VERULAM, as great « Jumivary as as he, perhaps a greater, 
one more uleful, certainly in the advancement knowledge, 
had appeared before him to diſpel [theſe miſts and to put the 
clue of experiment into our hands; to deride contentious lo- 
gic, and to diſtinguiſh, between fantaſtical and real, the know 
ledge men 1 and the 1 they wanted, in every 
branch of buman ſcience. | The Engliſh and the French ſun 


both had their f ots: ifs if they diſpelled ſome miſts, they 
raiſed others. The he great. obligation we have; to them is, that 
they ſet us in the Pow of diſcovering, their errors, as they had 
diſcovered "ee de | 1 en $0 Hants ü 


Des C4 * 725 A ech e en had not tg that 
a Fete er ſoul cap abl e functions and- endued with 
all the faculties TAL ae 2 e Ants rerrg allowed 
to belong to it, muſt be capable of thinking by, it's nature, 
and therelane 1 in every reſpect as well as theſe: _—T that all their 
diſtinctions were without differences, and. mere CO 
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ſuppoſitions. If he had ſtoy 


did not become the majeſty of his Philoſop 1 to ſeave any 


thing unaccounted-for; how: deeply ſever hid, to ſpeak like 
Pirny;inthe majeſty; bf 'nature.' He thicfdre ec two 


fabſtatins,; the extended and the thinking ſubſtance. But 
as ſoon as he had done ſo, two difficulties preſented them- 
ſelves; one ariſing from the preciſe definition he had given 
of the ſoul, more obviouſly at leaſt, if not more ſtrongly, 


than from the vague notions of the peripateticians; 5 200 


the other concerning the mutual action of mind on body, and 


of body on mind, ariſing as obviouſly and as ſtrong] from 


his as from the common hypotheſis, which were in effect, as 
to the rational ſoul, the fame. Ds CarTzs, thetefore; 
thought fit to make two other aſſumptions; one, that ſince 
beaſts muſt either not think at all, or ne n er 
men, whoſe eſſence is thought, they ſhould have no ſouls at 
all, but be reduced to be material automates. Such he made 
them: and ſuch they continue among his diſciples, as far as 
it is neceſſary they ſhould be ſuch to make his ſyſtem con- 
ſiſtent with that of chriſtian divines. It is, in truth, more 
favorable to them than their own ; for beſides other abſurdi- 
ties that attend the notion of a ſenſitive ſoul, the perpetual 

creation and annihilation of fo many ſouls, as all the animals 
and inſects of the world require, was a conſequence that 


formed an objection the more againſt the notion. Dzs 


Car ES ſweeped all theſe ſouls; away at once, and the 985 
tion with them. The other aſſumption that this philoſop 

made, by the plenitude of his power in hypotheſis, was this; 
that ſince he had eſtabliſhed an heterogeneity between the 


ſoul and the body, more abſolute than that which there 


h * 2 whilſt a ſenſuive' on 1 Pry like a mid- 


pped' here; he had defeated them 
and not expoſed himſelf to be deſeatad in His turn. But it 
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dle being be them, and ſince their — 
on one another became ch uently more inconceivable than 
ever, this reciprocal action could be no longer admitted, 
however conſcious of it men might imagine themſelves to be. 
Volition, for 'inftance, / is made by this Carteſiati — rrrnc the 
occifional, not the'efficient, cauſe of the motion f body: and 
the impreffion of an' butward object on our organs is made the 
occaſional, not the efficient, cauſe of the ſenſation that our 
minds perceive. © God is the ſole efficient cauſe in all theſe 
caſes. He acts directly and immediately according to the 
laws on which he has eſtabliſhed this ſtrange union between 
ſoul and body. A ſtrange union it muſt needs be ! and one 
would be tempted almoſt to think, that it is indifferent whe- 
ther the ſoul reſides in the body it is ſuppoſed to inform, or 
any where elſe ; fince, united as they are, there is no im- 
mediate intercourſe between them, nor any other than that 
which is carried on mediately by the ſupreme Being, who 
is every where . preſent, and may therefore be determined 
to act by a mind on a body, and by a on a mind, 
how remote ſoever from one another. If we ſpeak with the | 
vulgar, with whom it is more reaſonable to peak: and to- 
think too, than with philoſophers, on ſome occaſions, we muſt 
ſay that the death of Pyzrnus was the effect of a tile falling 
4 on his head. But if we ſpeak with the Carteſians; 
we muſt ſay that the paſſing of PyxAHOs before the old wo- 
man's window was the occaſion which determined God to 
make her ſee him; that on this ſecond occaſion,” the fight 
of him, God impreſſed a ſentiment of anger and vengeance 
on the old woman's foul; that on this third oetaſion, the 
ſentiment of anger in the old wonian's ſoul, God moved her 
arm to throw the tile; and that on this fourth occaſion, the fal- 
ling of the tile, God broke the ſkull of this Goliting king of Eri- 
nus. This extravagant hypotheſit would provoke laughter, if 
it 
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Tux makers of bypotheſes have not; ſtopped here. LEIR- 
xz aroſe after Dzs/Carres, and if the ſecond did not equal 
the firſt in real, he outdid him and every other philoſopher in 
fantaſtical knowledge. He rejected the old opinion, that the 
ſoul and body are ſo conſtituted and ſo united by God as to 
influence and to act really on one another. He rejected _ 
ie eee aa e eite ang wy gab Hoy | of 
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. * Smet there are thoſe ha dogmatize | boldly about God's manner of being, 
and of knowing, it is no e there ſhould be thoſe who dogmatize alſo 
about his manner of caving, and about the oeconomy of his providence in the go- 
vernment of the world. When they aſſume particular providences, the inſtances 
they bring are often ridiculous :, when they ſpeak in general of occaſional cauſes, 
the inſtances of theſe, Which force themſelves Bo mind? muſt needs raiſe 
horror in every man Who believes x God: Theſe doctrines are impertinent in their 
origin; and abominable in their conſequences. If Dzs Can rs had not made, on 
his clear and diſtinct ideas, and his lively inward ſentiment, ſuch definitions as could 
not Be feconeiled to the univerſal e&pefience of mankind he would have been un- 
der no difficulty, except that of owning his ignorance, in a gaſe wherein every other 
philoſopher was not leſs ignorant than he. But rather than n, make a new hypo- 
theſis without a ſufficient regard to the phaenomena firſt, and rather than not 
maintain it even againſt them afterwards, the ſupreme being was brought down, 
« ſicut Deus in machinà,“ to deliver this puzzled philoſopher out of the perplexity 
wherein he had involved himſelf. I would not think of God at all, tho he ought 
to be always preſent to dur thoughts 1 would refuſt to acknowledge and adore 
him in the cor lation of his works, tho I dotit from the bottom of my heart, 
much ſooner than I would look on him as the immediate efficient cauſe of every 
ſenſation of human minds and every action of human bodies. Shall I believe that 


tit is God who impreſſes thoſe frantic ſentiments of devotion, which an Indian ido- 


later feels on the fight of his idol, and who, determipes, the body. of this wretch, 
on the occaſion of theſe ſentiments, to fall under the wheels of the proceſſional car, 
and be cruſhed to death? "Shall 1 believe chat it is God wh moves the arm of a 
parricide when he plunges a dagger into his father's heart, or that of ſame lov 
rogue when he picks a pocket The conſequences are horrible: and an.hypothelis 
that ſhould lead to them, even leſs directly than this of DES CaR TES does, would 
deſerve to be rejected with the utmoſt indignation. Many of the moſt extravagant 
opinions entertained by the Heathen: were capable of being reconciled to an awful 
ſenſe of the monarchy of a ſupreme Being. Such opinions as theſe cannot be ſo: 


and Chriſtian philoſophers and divines have done more to. debaſe our notions. of this 
Being; than all the doftors of polytheiſm. 


3% r S8 M THEIR 99 117: 
of the French philoſopher likewiſe, which has been juſt men- 
tioned. He did not proſtitute the divine agency by making 
God the immediate efficient cauſe of every effect that body 
ſeems to have on mind and mind on body, as they happen in 
che human ſyſtem. But he. employed. the divine power and 
wiſdom in another manner, and once for all as it were. Ac 
cording to him, every ſbul has a certain ſeries of perceptions, 
deſires, volitions, & e. Every body a certain ſeries of motions 
that are determined by the mechanical diſpoſitions of the ma- 
chine, combined with the various impreſſions of outward ob- 
jects that may be made on it. I do not enter into the diffe- 
rence he makes between the human ſyſtem, and the general 
animal ſyſtem in which he ſuppoſes that the ſame ſouls have 
been united to the fame organized bodies from the creation, 
and that theſe animals do not, properly ſpeaking, die. In the 
reſpect in which I quote this wonderful hypotheſis here, the 
caſe of all theſe ſyſtems is the ſame. In every one of them 
the ſoul and body do not correſpond becauſe they are united; 
but they are united becauſe they correſponded by a prae- 
eſtabliſhed hari*.ony antecedent to their union, and in which 
Le1sniTz found, no doubt, that ſufficient reaſon, which is in 
all caſes the reaſon that the hypotheſis requires. Soul and 
body are united like two tallies that fatted one another before 
their union; but with this difference, which makes the meta- 
phyſical caſe the ſtronger, they were fo fitted ſeparately and 
independantly of one another. Bouncs felt pain when ſhe 
was kicked, if Bouxcs was ever kicked: and ſo ſhe would have 
felt it, if ſhe had had no body at all in the ſame moment. A 
fair day invited you to walk in your garden; Bouncs galloped 


after you: and ſo you both would have done, if you had had 
no ſouls at all. This hypotheſis gives me no horror: and 
every time it comes into my thoughts, F laugh as if I was 
at a puppet ſhew. | 0 POV 11; 34 lo legs: 
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place. It ſtands between the other two in one reſpect: it is 
neither ſo horrible as the firſt, nor ſo comical as the laſt. But 
it is I think the ſtrongeſt inſtance that can be produced of a 
fine genius wrought up to a degree of madneſs by metaphyſi- 
call ſ — wer and h —. enthuſiaſm, nk the African. 
biſhop St. Ausrix may be compared with him. MaLE- 
BRANCHE' then ſpecifies certain manners in which: we. may have 
ideas of out ward objects, the firſt of which is agreeable to the 
phaenomena and to the common notion: derived from them, 
and the laſt of which is his on wild hypotheſis. He even 
ventures to aſſert that there is no other manner in which we 

can have ideas of theſe objects. The aſſertion is a bold one; 
ſince it aſſumes. that God cannot. ordain any ſyſtem of body 
and mind which we cannot comprehend. On this foundation 
he proceeds to ſhew how inſufficient all the other ways are of 
accounting for theſe ideas, and to introduce his own.. If I was 
to enter into a detail of particulars it would bo eaſy to ſhew, 
with the help of Mr. Lock z's examination, and even without 
this help, that the hypotheſis conſiſts of little elſe than words 
that have abſolutely no meaning, than figurative expreſſions. 
that cannot be a 7 0 to his ſubject without the utmoſt ab- 
ſurdity, than eee and palpable contradictions-. But 
I believe this will appear to be no unjuſt charge, euen by the 
very little. I ſhall ſay. His hypotheſis in ſhort is this. We can- 

not perceive. any thing that is not intimately. united to our 

ſouls. Our ſouls are unextended beings in this place, tho in 
another he ſays. they; have; extenſion, a narrow one indeed; 
but narrow or broad it is ſtill extenſion. Now: there being no 
proportion between the ſoul and material things, theſe cannot 
be united to it, nor conſequently be perceived by it. Our ſouls 
are indeed united to our bodies , but there is a. manner f 
| 4260! ; 7 e | 4 | union 
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which as e God, wher is a fuibſtanoe and — — 
delligible ſubſtance; is intimately united it ourtuſddlsidbged his 
— He is the place of ſpititꝭ s dpact id a , öαĩ 
re place of bodies: and ſmee he riafkglateuitrithimicliacdtic 
ddeas of all the beings he has created (tobawithbdtubefeitideas, 
that is, without our manner of )knowingithis»philoſopheripre- 
tumes to affirm that he could not have — e may 
lee! theſe ideas in God, as he is pleaſed to ſhen them to us: 
but the good father having no where explained hom God ſhews 
them to us, he leaves us in the ſame ignorande in which he 
found us. It has been obſerved that this hypotheſit bears ſome 
reſemblance to that of Democarrus,; who — | 
are God. One idea, that which we-have of God, dis, Lum 
ſure, by this hypotheſis, God himſelf; ſince it is affirmed that 
this idea is uncreated. The wurde nre worth quoting On 
ne peut pas concevoir que idee dun etre inſimiment par- 
fait, qui eſt celle que! nous: avons de. Dieu, ſoit i quelque 
«< choſe de erde. fa. I might mention a tultitude / of other no- 
tions quite unintelligible or repugnant to our clearuſt ideas and 
moſt certain experience; ſuch as theſey for . that we have 
the idea of infinite before we have the idea of ſinite, and that 
we think of all being before we think of any particular being; 
but I have ſaid enough to 'ſhew! that da this writer has 
deſtroyed the intentional ſpecies of the peripatetics (for he dwells 
chiefly on our ideas of ſight yet lie has left it juſt as poſſible, 
and vaſtly more ern chat Oed has ordained certain ideas 
in the mind to be excited by certhin motions of „in a man- 
ner incomprehenſible by us, than that we ſee theſe ideas in his 
ſubſtance 1 in a manner erer -N dene e et 
a | Ty 514. 165 67 (4; 4LET $413 44) (1: 266] $5314. YO DES 
I 1MaG1xs. that the plain man is by this time e fe 
common ſenſe force men back after a tedious round of philo- 
I 3 thi — 
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ſophical rambles, to the very point from which he has never 
ſtirred; for ſo it muſt do unleſs we renounce this gift of God, 
in favor of human Au - The authority may be great ; but 
the greater it is the more ſtrongly do theſe examples of error 
ſhew how little the how abſurd the wiſeſt, how igno- 
rant the moſt learned of men become, when they preſume to 
puſh beyond the bounds that God has ſet to human enquiries. 
There is ſo much warning given, the high road to knowledge 

is ſo direct, and the bounds of it are ſo ſtrongly marked, that 
they who go out of this road in the vain hope of paſſing them 
by a ſhorter way, as well as they who do not ſtop when they 
are conducted no longer by the phaenomena, but hope that 
metaphyſics can _ them forward when 4. ary , Are 
n W n | | 


AF 


i n in dike gp * nadie of une — the 
French Academy, compares Dzs-CarTes with him. He ſays 
that Ds Canrzs, taking a bold flight, meaned to place him- 
<< ſelf at the ſource of all things, and to make himſelf matter 
of the firſt principles of them by ſome clear and funda- 
«© mental ideas, that he might have nothing more to do than to 
«© deſcend. — thence down to the phaenomena of nature as 
<« to, neceſlary conſequences. He ſays that the other, more 
e timid or more modeſt, ſet out leaning on the phacnomena, 
that he might by their means remount to the unknown prin- 
<« ciples of things, which he reſolved to admit whatever the 
chain of conſequences ſhewed them to ba. One, ſays he, 
<« ſets out from what he underſtands clearly, to find the nuke | 
« of what he ſees. The other ſets out from what he ſecs, to 
C diſcover the cauſe, be it plain or obſcure. He concludes by 
« ſaying that the evident principles of one do not always lead 
him to the phaenomena ſuch as are, and the phaeno- 
'« mena do. not always lead the other to principles evident 

Vor. III. 2 2 2 - - * enough.” 
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<enough.” © Ithave quoted this paſlageiat length j herauſe; d 
much perplexed as it is by an artful - abuſe of words, it will 
ſerve much better to ſet in a full light the truth I would in- 
culcate, than to conſtitute an equality of merit / in natutal pi. 
lofophy between Ds CARUS and Nzwion! Wil make 
therefore, a ſhott commentary on it. The deſign of the fer- 
mex, as it is here reprefented, was not a:bold flight, but an ex- | 
trayapant undertaking. It is honor enough to the latter, that 

he made greater advances towards the firſt principles of things 
than any of thofe' who went before him: and this would have 
been honor enough for Dxs CAR TES too, if he could habe ac- 
quired it; This philoſopher might have clear ideas; for ideas 
that are falſe may be me clear perceptions. in the mind; and 
eſpecially in the mind of one who reaſoned on a certain lively 
inward ſentiment of evidence, as well as on ideas teally clear and 
the word, he could have none, or none that were ſuſſicient in 
the method he purſued. Many of thoſe he ed to make 
himſelf maſter of the firſt principles of things could be only 
hypothetical, ſince he did not frame them on the phaenomena, 
nor connect them by the phaenomena, according to Nzwron's 
method; which was not timid, but wiſe as well as modeſt. 
What an immenſe diſtance was there between any thing he 
could underſtand clearly in his method, and the cauſes of 
what he ſaw? And how could the intermediate ideas be fram- 
ed? Nay, how does it appear that he underſtood clearly the 
things which he is ſaid to have underſtood fo; and from which 
he ſet out, when he took extenſion alone to conſtitute the eſ- 
fence of matter, and thought alone that of foul? Is it not 


plain that his evident principles were aſſumed, as they oſten 
are, purely for the ſake of what was to follow ? Des Car ESG 
might in his method invent, as he did, whatever principles ima. 
gination ſuggeſted to him, and with the oſtentatious appearance 


of 
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of a eomplkat ſyſtern ſhew us an univerſe of his own; not of 
God's making. Naw rot reſolved to invent none; a he re- 


ſolved to admit ſuch only as he ſhould be led to diſcover by a 
— of conſequences that carried him up to them, imperfect- 
e be or fr ſuch as God made them to be, not 

they might be. The one might and did 
hoy into error.” 22 only fall eſhort of the know- 
ledge he ſought. He fell ſhort of it. Like Col uunos, he diſ- 
-covered"'a new world : and like _ he leſt the Aber to 
be purſued by others. Our nature can ſo little 
be complete, that the very nce of a complete ſyſtem is 
a reaſon perhaps to ſuſpect it of being etehed out by fancy. 
Let us ſuppoſe a philoſopher to ariſe and / to pufſue the diſco- 
veries of:Newron with equal ſucceſs. Let us ſuppoſe that, by - 
dint Aint of experiment and-geometry, he confirms the doctrine of 
attraction or gravitation not as a „mot as an attribute 
of matter if you will, but barely as a new phaenomenon, and 
that he diſcovers a newkind of pulſion or ſome other phyſical 
cauſe of it. Attraction, which gives us now the idea of a cauſe, 
and which may be, neotwithſiandingrall the ſilly abſtract reaſon- 
ing to the contrary, a real property of matter, will give us then 
the idea of an effect, as this new' cauſe muſt do in it's turn as 
ſoon as ſome furthey cauſe is diſcovered':) and as that further 
cauſe muſt do likewiſe as ſoon as ſoe other ſtill more remote 
is brought” into light. Thus we ſhall ! be always ſeeking, and 
always to ſeek. But is this to recul the occult qualities of the 
Tohools ? FoNTENELIUE makes himſelf not Newron; ridiculous, 
— does more chan indiauste this reproach in the fame 
If Newron's ophy hat terminated, like that of 
chi ehohaſtios in occult qualities, it would not havefriſen in 
reputation as faſt as it was under ſtood : arid if that of Des 
Car ES had not been too often, like oy —4 n 
3; v6; Nane Mn $I un 2 2 Ryo 
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' who = Hi a God ; for a God without the attributes of an 
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tical andi extraxaganth ſo, itchad mot been. ec Un 
ſa many ſidesc as / faſtras/ it was examined". [1947 8: bynt9vGy 
1+ ene 211} ils 2 ON 10 bus 2817 ii 1 10 51789 $433? Irt 
Bur I returii to obſervezrthatithee between theſe 
tyo methods is to be applitd, to: xurrefeapches:labout ſpiritual 
as. Well as corporcal nature, and »tb confiond what ELha read 
concerning them. When conſider how dittle/knowledge the 
eee e one, and that we bare not able: to go 
2 


by their helpa ſtep beyond the firſt appcarandes, vilſt we v. 
tend our — other wider and Carry it higher 
in che order cof / cauſes; Lam ready to think that God, who 
leaves: us: in many caſcs to. collect Lis will as he has made us 
able to collect it, from his works, ſhews manifeſtly in this caſe 
how repirgnanit) it is to the. deſigns of his al wiſe providenoe 
that we-ſhouldtteinptto acquire:knowledge of ſoul or ſpirit, 
and how. conformable it is to theſe deſigns that we ſhould em- 
ploy ur induſtry and penetration to acquire knowledge of 
body, 1 and celeſtialz-i in order to promote in general 
theoadvantages of human life and thoſe particularly that re- 
bilt from an adoration of the n 3 nene | 
tion of his Works. 1 un 91 | i an £ ae 4 Ul 
Ein 5. ge penn ban Aa ls 5401 
Ir has been ſaid, it is a common- — 4 topic, that Infidels, 
for ſuch, is every ane: called by ſome men who: does not ſub- 
ſatibe to all they 3 without proof, ate deſirbus to 
keep God at a Ailtaneg from them, whereas they ought to con- 
ſider that it is in him they live and move and have their 


being“ This n en 1 rn 


all- perſect Being cannot be the ſupreme Buing /n how inbon- 
Gently _ ſome of the antients miglit ręaſon about tlie 
W my Own, E Jam firmy perſuaded that 
there is a . > fountain of all exiſtencez»by the 
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eficacyiriafrobo@ailiothe.ahole .Gnivdrſ&:20u8! made und a 
ſeven. as well as zuin 2 word twhoipthe firſt ef- 
facient cauſe of all things; and on whom all his creatures de- 
pen. c But HDH hf caſon ind betvimſe! HH this/aw- 
ful femfſe:106dtheodupreme: Being, b don p tocſami.· 
liarize myſelf with: himn as the men. id bring this. charge are 
apt to d / Nhat he is the firſti eſfibient cauſe, —— 
but l amſon my guard againſt thoſe who preſume to pe- 
netrate further inta the machinery of tlie uit erſe, and the 
order of ſecond cauſes; than the phaenomena, that is than 
hibwatkOſked alight on theis enquiries :-:or who are: ſo bold 
as to deny the efficiency of ſecond cauſes, becauſe they are not 
able to acaount 3 — employ the firſt cauſe on 
every occaſion, ſur wvhbſd action chey are as little able to acd 
count; This isa common practice, and'juhas:produced a fort 
ofrprofanc\ and euen hlaſphemdus enthuſiaſmi in philoſophy. 
Des, Cares, LENZ Maltterancatyourt friend perhaps, 
and all thoſe uta not dontented to know, what-they may 
know in dome d 
of vrhat they cam k⁰²ꝰ0f⁷im no degree, how and why "theſe 
things are as they are; all theſe men, I ſay; have run into 
this practice, and have ſpread the enthuſiaſm, 

bild 1801-,21997'15 why 19009 82; I bisl 22d een nl 

Ous enquiries into the nature of things and into their cauſes 
may he ſtopped. in two different manners They may be 
doßpel or delayed byothe difficulties that are in the way, or 
by the want of: ſome off choſo extraordinary genii that art ſent 
into the world, nom and then, to penetrate inid the ſeprers of 
nature, and u mfoldbcthem pn tiere by degrees. Bow 
of; theſe / men ariſa. Tfy are as) rare ie comets, r anc 
of theroleſs — phaennmenauthät they obſervet 
when one of them: han müde a certain progreſs, if ho iö 
nat intervuptediin itz by — falten kappen chat he _— 


oc 


eggee, the things that are, makes hypotheſes 
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in his philolophical.cweer as if his ſtrength were * Abe 
courſe is long as well as difficult. Relays are neceſſary, if I 
may ſay ſo, to carry knowledge even to the human goal: 


and they are hot-always at hand. When enquiries are thus 


ſtopped, and yet the progreſs that lias been made ſheus that 
which remains to be made, other men are encou to 
ceed : lucky incidents may happen to ſhorten their labor; and 
the intended diſcovery may ſeem to be only delayed. This 
is, I ſuppoſe, the caſe of the longitude: and we cannot doubt 
but that it is ſo of ee other . nm 
— eas 
1 6. e Nr nn es Abende 185 Ua " 33. 

Bur our progres is - abſolutely. ſtopped, tinlivadwof being 
delayed only, in many more inſtances: und in theſe it is that 
all efforts are vain, and all induſtry for chat reaſon ĩmpertinent. 
I wil explain myſelf on this 4 point as clearly as'1 
can. Beſides the general idea we — 1 relation 
of cauſe — the ſupreme Being and his works, 
all aas enomena give us particular ideas of che ſame rela- 
tion. It is evidently in the ſyſtem of divine wiſdom that 
they ould do ſo; and the uſe of it in all the affairs of hu- 
man life. is manifedks'” Every phaenomenon is a cauſe to us, 
when it is conſidered relatively to thoſe that appear to be the 
effects of it. Every phaenomenon is an effect to us, when it 
is conſidered relatively to thoſe that ap 
it. Thus God has willed that things ſhould — ou 
us: and if we could diſcover the hoe Chai up to 
effects of Almigluy effitacy,” fuck they would — J pre- 
ſume, to us. But -humanity* cannot” four — 
approach ſo near the throne of God tho the ſieur DEH Fox 
TENELLE aſſures us, that Mus CAMs took his Hirſt flight 
thither, at leaſt, ſmee be directed it to the ſouree and to the 
lirſt principles of all being. As far as 6 


— cauſes of 


the del 
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of the phaenotmena hand are: able to compare them, andi to 
2 induction ſram them, fo far, and:{o "25H rl 


we able to acquire the knowledge) we are ſo fond of, the 


knowledge; of cauſes;306 torpbreal cauſes; .that) I may kcep to 
the uſual diſtinction, ram the1corpe Ciba: ated 
piritual. cauſes. from the . phaenomena. phaenomena. When we 
ean acquire no mote of the — we arolat the end of our 
line of knowledge in either kind: and as chis ns ſome- 
times after a long proceſs of enquiry, gyro 
" Wk ener 28 29) 445545 th 411 407 . JUG 

L- WM * 500 
g Hows this' is not all; * our diſcoveries of the phaenomena,, 
by which we acquire ideas of ſecond cauſes, are thus variouſly 


limited, ſo there is another uniform and uniuerſal limitation 


of our — concerning them. Whatever knowledge 
we acquire of apparent cauſes, we can acquire none of real 
22 by which I mean neither mode nor modal entity, 
according to the jargon of the ſchools, but plainly that force; 

power, that virtue Whatever it be, by which — 


2 
acts on another, and becomes a cauſe. We may call this by 
different names, according to the different effects of it but 


to kn.] it in it's firſt principles; to know the nature of it, 
would be to know as God himſelf knows, and, therefore, this. 
will be always unknown to us in cauſes that ſeem: tocbe mot 
under our inſpection, as well as in thoſe that are the moſt re- 
mote from it. This knowledge, however, is that which philoſo- 
phers mean to attain, or itt is impaſſible to ſay what the 2 
mean in many caſes, and for want of which, they employ 

familiarly the 'Ginſbrefficient cauſe on every turn. They are 
doubly ridieulous. They ſeek and er to diſeover cauſes 
when they only end -phacnornena ; 4 and when; they have 
diſcayered' areal actual cauſe in its effects by the Phaeno 
1 cl it „ becenſe they cannot conceive its cau- 


ſality, 
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- reaſon why and how it is as 
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11 all f a ections 10 Ni ron $ 9 Ie were anſvered 
the facts a euro were aver and] over eee uf: E 
cißle of LEUTE would fill maintain that there was no ſuff 
ent reaſon for attraclion as an eſſential property, or as an attric. 
bute of matter :_ and. that it could not, therefore, be admit- 
tec as a cauſe how much fos ver appearances might fayor ſuch 
an opinion; ſince” nothing a be admitted to exiſt unle Y 
philoſophers ate able to ſhew the ſufficient reaſon of it's 
exiſtence, and to explain it's cauſality. Well might attradtion. 
be exploded'by tlieſe philoſophers, ſince extenſion itſelf ru 
ſome riſque,” and” had been cettaitily'denied: to be an OS 
property of matter, if Lx1nxni#Z had not diſcovered the ſuf- 
ficient reaſon of R non- extenſion. His monades in this 
ſyſtem may be called immaterial atoms, as properly as he calls 
ſouls immaterial automates in his ſyſtem of a vre-eltabliſhs a 
harmony: and his reaſoning in both will appear intelligible 
to none but his implicit diſciples ; as his letter to tlie chemiſts 
who ſearched for the philoſopher's ſtone at Nuremberg, hic 105 
procured him admiſſion into their ſociety, was inclighbe 
them, tho he did not underſtand it himſelf, 
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Ir will be agreed, 1 think, that, on the ſuppoſition I lace 
made above, attraction would paſs, in every mind untouched 
by the delirium of metaphyſics, for a ſufficient cauſe ; tho the 
ſufficient reaſon of it could not be given, nor the cauſality of 
it be explained. Now I would aſk whether the conſcious 
knowledge we have of the reciprocal action of body and mind be 
not founded in greater certainty than the knowledge we ſhould 
have of this conatus accedendi, this mutual 3 of body 
to body ? It muſt be allowed to be ſo. I would aſk, deen. 


+ hnce 
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ſince he who ſhould deny in this caſe the attracting, gravita- 
ting power to be a property of matter would deſerve laugh- 
ter inſtead of attention, as much as he did whilſt he doubted 
in the fame manner of extenſion, till the ſagacious LEIBENIT Z 
had found the ſufficient reaſon of it in non- extenſion, or ra- 
ther in non entity; I would aſk, I ſay, what he deſerves who 
denies the "reciprocal action of mind and body, becauſe he 
knows no more than that there is ſuch an action, and becauſe 


he is unable to diſcover by what powers, and i in What manner 
7 action is Prod uced ? 


Ar we are evtiſcions that we think at all, we are conſcious 
that we perceive ideas, and chat wWe will actions. We are 
conſcious, in one caſe, that the cauſe is without us, and the 
effect within us. We are equally conſcious, in the other, 
that the cauſe is within us, and that the effect paſſes without 
us. In one caſe; where we have only a ſenſitive knowledge 
of the cauſe, tho we have an intuitive knowledge of the 
effect, we may be deceived as to the former. Tho ſtick in the 
dar may be ſtrait, tho we perceived it crooked: and the tower 
= diſtance from us may be ſquare, tho we perceived it 
chuſe theſe trite examples which have been employed 
— all thoſe who would perſuade us to diſtruſt our ſenſes, thoſe 
inlets of all our knowledge, and which prove for me, on this 
occaſion, better than for them on the occaſion on Which they 
urge them. We try our AS over and over again; 
we rectify by experience deceptions to which they are 
liable: and all theſe perceptions, the falſe as well as 1 
true, confirm the opinion,” if it may be called merely an 
opinion, that they are cauſed immediately by outward ob- 
jects acting on our organs, Whether we will or no, in conſe- 
quence of particular principles or powers utterly unknown to us, 


and conformably to — laws, ſome of which we are able 
1 Vo- III. | Aaa a 
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to diſcover. In the other caſe, where we have intuitive know- 
ledge of the cauſe, and only nine knowledge of the effect, 

| on we have really no knowledge at all, and our whole ſyſtem 
is a ſyſtem of illuſi ion, which it would be ſurely impious to 
aſſert; or we know that there is an immediate action or in- 
fluence, which amounts to the ſame, of mind on body. No 
man in his ſenſes ever doubted, and I am therefore perſuaded 
that Des CarTzs did not doubt, that volition, an act of the 
mind, determined the motion of his arms and legs whenever 
he moved them ; tho the intereſt of his root which 
concerns all theſe men much more than that of truth, obliged 
him to maintain the contrary, as it obliged him to advance 
the other paradox mentioned above concerning animal au- 
tomates. 


Tavs have philoſophers in all ages amuſed mankind with 
ſyftems of imaginary knowledge, raifed on fantaſtical ideas and 
notions, rather than confine themſelves within the limits of 
real knowledge. Inſtead of fixing our opinions by evident 
truth, and giving the mind any ſolid foundation whereon to 
reſt, they have involved us in doubts, and eternized diſpute. 
Like NocTaMBULEs, they have ſtaggered about, and joſtled 
one another in their dream, Since the torch of experimental 
philoſophy has been lighted up, theſe hypothetical reaſonings 
have been exploded, or elſe confined under certain conditions 
in all that relates to corporeal nature. But the abuſe has con- 
tinued in all that relates to ſpiritual nature: and moderr phi- 
loſophers, like tyrants driven out of one province, have made 
themſelves amends, as it were, by exerciſing a more arbi 
power in another. The r of it in this deſerves, how- 
ever, to be reſtrained more than in the former. The ſpiritual 
nature of our ſouls, ſuch. as it is now conceived to be, ſuch 
as authority, and among others that of a council, obliges that 
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it ſhould be taught, is an hypotheſis aſſumed on very preca- 
rious grounds, and in oppoſition to thoſe that are the grounds 
of every other allowable hypotheſis. How abſurd, therefore, 
is it in philoſophers to aſſume on an hypotheſis much more 
than they would venture to aſſume on real knowledge? How 


abſurd is it in the reſt of mankind to give any credit to them 


when they do ſo? 


Bur there is a further objection to this proceeding drawn 
from the unavoidable conſequences of it, which ſhould render 
it odious to every man, who will not facrifice the integrity of 
theiſm to the artifice of minds fraught with vanity, and ſti- 
mulated by curioſity. The notion, which theſe metaphy- 
ſical reaſoners have framed about the human ſoul or ſpi- 
rit, makes them flide eafily and almoſt neceſſarily into 
that - familiarity with the father of ſpirits which has been 
_ cenſured above, into concluſions little leſs, if at all leſs, 


than blaſphemous. Whilſt philoſophers talked of cor- 
poreal nature logically, that is, improperly, or on ſuppoſed 
principles of matter and motion, that is, ignorantly, they led 


themſelves and others into error, but not into ſuch error. Me- 


taphyſicians and divines have this to anſwer for. Spirit is not 


certainly an univocal term, tho theſe men uſe it as ſuch. 
God is not a ſyſtem of matter; but he is not therefore a ſpirit, 
ſuch as we conceive ſpirits to be: he is not therefore united 


to our ſouls by an inconceivable preſence or union, nor even 


by any gradation of ſpirits up to him; for between him and 
the higheſt created being the diſtance muſt be ſtill infinite. 
Thus we ſhould think and ſpeak of God. But the men we 


have to do with here have accuſtomed themſelves to think in 


the ſame manner, and to ſpeak in the ſame ſtile, of the divine 


and human ſpirit, with no other difference than that of 


adding infinite to the one, and finite to the other. They 
£720 SE con- 
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conceive them both to be alike immaterial beings,” and ſub- 
ſtances too, as if they, or Dzs | Carres, | who determined 
that there are but two ſubſtances, knew this any better than 
SpINO:Zz A knew that there is but one, or than I, Who believe 
there may be ſeveral, know how many, or what they are. It 
is no wonder that ſuch notions of a community, or union of 
ſpirits between God and man, ſhould encourage metaphyſicians 
and divines to draw the Deity down to their level, as their ſe- 
veral hypotheſes require, whilſt they affect to raiſe themſelves 
up to his, if I may be allowed to ule expreſſions which are no 
more than proper to ſignify their attempts. They do in 
effect ſpiritualize all the groſs conceptions of ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious men, that is, they fay much the fame thin 
a leſs intelligible manner : and the preſence of God, e hr 
to MaLtBRANCAE, and according to Mosss, differs in little elſe. 
Beſides which, if we believe what they affirm, Maiezzancus 
had in the Word, or God's eternal dhe; an invidbte, and the 
| high prieſt of the Jews in the tabernacle a viſible Shecinah to- 


interrogate. 


Afri 4 theſe reflections which I 1520 ee upon paper 
as they occurred to my thoughts, and as the frequent inter- 
ruptions to which I am expoſed would give me leave, nay, 
after all thoſe which they ſuggeſt, or which a man of better 
parts, more knowledge, ind more leiſure would be able to 
make, I doubt not but our plain man would be told that the 
hypotheſes which have been mentioned deſerve much reſpect, 
notwithſtanding all that has been faid againſt them, fince thy 
were intended to ſupport the opinion of the immateriality and 
immortality of the ſoul, and by conſequence of the rewards 
and puniſhments of a futrire ſtate, which are the great bonds 
that attach men to revealed religion. This he would be told, 
and 129 would be aſked whether he 8 deny the truth of 


3 cheſe 
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theſe doctrines in general, whatever he may think of ſome par- 
ticular notions that philoſophers may have entertained con- 
eerning them ? His anſwer might be to this effect, that it would 
be for the intereſt of theſe and ſeveral other doctrines to let 
them reſt on the authority of revelation; that to make them 


matter of philoſophical ſpeculation is to make them diſputable, N 
and that to make them diſputable is to unfix them in the ; 
minds of men; ſince in the natural order of things revelation | 
may confirm what philoſophy teaches; but philoſophy can ; 


give no confirmation; nor any further authority to what re- 
velation has taught; and fince, if it could do fo in other 
caſes, it could not do it in theſe, where queſtions that have 
been controverted in all ages among philoſophers are concerned. 
He might add that, revelation a- part, he ſaw no poſitive nor ; 
determining proof of any of theſe doctrines; that all the phae- | 
nomena from our birth to our death ſeem repugnant to the im- 


materiality and immortality of the ſoul, that he is forced to | 


Z 


conclude with Luckzrius, 


* —gigni pariter cum corpore, et una 
Creſcere, ſentimus, pariterque ſeneſcere mentem.“ 


that God had given him reaſon to diſtinguiſn and to judge, | 
and external and internal ſenſe by which to perceive and to re- j 
flect; but that this very reaſon ſhewed him the abſurdity of | 
embracing an opinion concerning body and mind which neither | 
of theſe ſenſes ſupports; that how ' ſhort and imperfect ſoever 
the knowledge acquired by / obſervation of the phaenomena 1 
might be, he was contented with it, becauſe it was knowledge - | 
acquired in God's way, that is, in the only way God has open- ' 
ed to our enquiries, about the nature of things corporeal or. . 
Jpiritual : nay further, that if he could ſuſpect himſelf to be "Y 
deceived in this way, he would be capteiiteg till ; he would: 
| «i 3 1 conclude- 


+ * ; % 


conclude on this and other occaſions that lesben thibgs ap- 
pear to him as they are abſolutely, and ſuch as the ſupreme 
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intelligence knows them to be, or not, they appear to him ſuch 


as it is fit for his nature that they ſhould appear to him. On 


this undoubted truth he would reft his mind, inſtead of per- 
plexing it about indeterminable queſtions, and of ſtruggling 


preſumptuouſly and vainly to know things otherwiſe than his 
nature and theirs admit that he ſhould know them. 


On ſuch prineiples as theſe, tho he could not ns; 0 


would not deny, the immortality of the ſoul. + What indeed 


ſhould tempt him to do ſo ? In whatever world, in whatever 
ſtate he is, he knows that the ſame God governs. What then 


has he to fear in one more than» in another? Nothing ſurely, 


if he thinks as he ought to think of the all-perfe&t Being. Such 
God is. Let us not therefore humanize him. Let us not 
meaſure his perfections by ours, much leſs let us aſeribe to him, 
as every ſyſtem of theology does, under the notion of goodneſs, 
what would be partiality, nor under the notion of juſtice what 
would be cruelty in man. Let us not preſume ſo much as to 
aſcribe our perfections to him, even according to the higheſt 
conceptions we are able to frame of them, tho we reject every 
2npeftcdtion conceivable by us, when it is imputed to him. As 
we muſt not imagine with the Anthropomorphites (it is 
„ MaLEBRANcHE who ſpeaks well in this place, tho very in- 
conſiſtently with what he ſays in others,) that God has the 
human figure, becauſe it ſeems to us the moſt perfect; we 
«« muſt not think neither that the mind of God has human 
thoughts, nor that it is like to ours, becauſe we know no- 


<< thing more perfect than our own minds.” | Such theology 
as this, and ſurely it is-orthodox, makes opr plain man to 'be 
Hattered, not terrified, with any faint appearance of immorta- 
+ % ty 
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lity in proſpect, like Tory, 'Szxnzca, and other philoſophers, 
"OY no more grounds in any thing they knew of the na- 
ture of the ſoul for this expectation, than he ſees. He is 

ready to ſay of this immortality, what the auditor ſays in the 

firſt Tuſculan diſputation, © me vero delectat; idque primum. 

e ita eſſe velim, deinde, etiamſi non fit, mihi tamen perſua- 
© deri velim. 


H might very reaſonably aſk the metaphyſical divine for 
what reaſon he clogs the belief of the ſoul's. immortality with: 
that of it's immateriality ſince the former is ſufficient to anſwer 
all the ends of religion? The doctrine of future rewards and 
puniſhments (which is, no doubt, a great reſtraint on men, 
and which would be a greater, if it was not ſo ſcandalouſly 
abuſed by the ambition and avarice of prieſts) ſuppoſes the im- 
mortality of the ſoul only: and it is much more eaſy to make 
men: conceive; that it is immortal by the good pleaſure of God, 
tho material, than that it is an immaterial ſpirit, and immor- 
tal by the neceſſity of it's nature, as God is ſelf-exiſtent by the 
neceſſity of his. One may wonder that men, who have adopt- 
ed ſo many of the whimfacal notions which they found in. 
PLaro, ſhould not have borrowed an hint that they might 
have found there, or that they rejected perhaps when they 
found it. The hint 1 mean is that of ſouls mortal. by. their 
nature, that is, material, but ſuch as ſhould.never. die. “ So- 
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4 rated, you are mortal, Hut you ſhall not die; for my will is 

« Mong enough to repair the defects of your nature, ſays 

the ſupreme Being to the younger gods, the gods born of gods | 
in the Timgeus ; und it is the leaſt abſurd thing PL Aro makes 
him ſay or do on that occaſion. The neglect of this paſſaggne | 


4 


may be imputed to ſome drag gal purpoſes that ſeem to be 


. 


better ſerved by the hypotheſis of immateriał ſouls, than by an 
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_—_—_ But the vanity of the human heart, which has beeti 
N flattered by divines in all ages, was to be flattered on. What 
or” ſerved beſt to this purpoſe was taken from Ptato : Aa how 
1 it was improved we nee] lock no further than the Tuſtulan, juſt 
now. quoted, to find. There Turk, after a ridiculous, pane- 
gyric on the human mind, which improved by philoſophy he 
thinks able to diſcover all things in heaven and on earth, all 
that exiſts, in it's beginning, progreſſion. and end, runs a very 
profane parallel between the divine and human mind. If the 
firſt © be air or fire, ſuch is the laſt. If there be a fifth ele- 
ment, that new nature which -AxztsrorLs fuſt introduced, 
46 it muſt be common to both. Whatever has ſenſe, intelli- 
<« gence, will, and the principles of life, is celeſtial and divine; 
<< and thorafoge neceſſarily eternal. This is the nature of man: 
and © God himſelf cannot be conceived any other way, than 
by analogy to it. That we frame our conceptions of the divine 
intelligence as well as well as we can, by anilogy:to-our own, is 
true. We have no other way of framing them. But it will 
not follow that his nature is analogous to ours, nor that ours is 
like his,“ Mens ſoluta quaedam et- libera, ſegregata ab omni 
<« concretione mortali, omnia ſentiens et movens, ipſaque prae- 
dita motuſempiterno.” Thus abſurdly however did the diſ- 
ciples of Pr Aro flatter human nature: and, finding in the bible 
that we are made after the image of God, our divines have inter- 
preted the paſſage according to theſe prejudices. They will 
not ſay directly, I ſuppoſe, that ꝙ ſouls are a pon ofy the 
divine eſſence, but what they ſay Tometimes means thiꝭ or no- 
thing, and what they ſay 1 is but little different from it. 
Strange vanity | as they aſſume themſelves to be expoſed to 
eternal damnation, and the reſt of mankiid to he almoſt en- 
b tirely damned, rather than not aſſume that their ſauls are im- 
mortal; fo this immortality would not have charms ſufficient 


$7. them. if it was not aſſerted to be eſſential to the nature of 
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855 A believe, our * man wa leave the matter: 
us L leave it 903 having ſaid, I hope, enough to (h 
y e 1 1 5 ders have 405 ; 7 i = 15; 3 0 
$5. rifle 7 1 hays 4 | nown, pupdation £ 
x e, that is, 13 conformity With exiſtence, is a 
princi Ny * x Oh the mind exerciſes it's artifice in 
ke ſuch 1 ideas and notions as are merely fantaſtical. | Thas, 4 
the mind, exerciſes the ſame apes other w ways, and in lome ; 
»fal wel obviouſly than in this, ag it has been hinted above, Thos. 

it, enough dude been ſaid to ſhew that human 
el eis imperfect and precarious in it's original, „as well as 
on Ka in it's progreſs, apd, Mone great, example, 
which 3 inſt . that they, Who pretend to 
ade the e reaſon of man ind and to improve human know led ge. 
do nothing better i i matters of the firſt philoſophy, than fab- 
ſtitute that which is imaginary, in the place of that which is 
real, or in 42 1 toit, in favor of their prejudiges, their paſ- 
ſions, and their intereſts; enough has been ſaid for an eſſay 
concerning 4 TY Wen and Reality of Human 
Knowledge. 929 in nofftimb. uc bot go) 
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other. But the vanity of the human heart, which has been 
flattered by divines in al ages, was to be flattered on. What 
ſerved beſt to this purpoſe was taken from Paro: Ad how 
it was improved we need look no further than the Tuſculan, juſt 
now. quoted, to find. There TuLLy, after a ridiculous pane- 
gyric on the human mind, which improved by philoſophy he 
thinks able to diſcover all things in heaven and on earth, all 
that exiſts, in it's beginning, progreſſion. and end, runs a very 
profane parallel between the divine and human mhd. If the 
firſt © be air or fire, ſuch is the laſt.” If there be a fifth ele- 
ment, that new nature which * ARIS TO TIE firſt introduced, R 
500 It muſt be common to both. Whatever has ſenſe, intelli- 
| « gence, will, and the principles of life, is celeſtial and divine, 
< and therefage neceſſarily eternal.” This i is the nature of man: 
and © God himſelf cannot be conceived any other way, than 
by analogy to it. That we frame our conceptions of the divine 
intelligence as well as well as we can, by analogy to our own, is 
true. We have no other way of framing them. But it will 
not follow that his nature is analogous to ours, nor that ours is 
like his, © Mens ſoluta quaedam et libera, ſegregata ab omni 
<* concretione mortali, omnia ſentiens et movens, ipſaque prae- 
<« dita motuſempiterno.” Thus abſurdly however did the diſ- 
ciples of Pr Aro flatter human nature: and, finding in the bible 
that we are made after the image of God, our divines have inter- 
preted the paſſage according to theſe prejudices, They will 
not ſay diregly, I ſuppoſe, that qq ſouls are à portion of, the 
divine eſſence, but what they ſay Tometimes means this or no- 
thing, and what they ſay always is but little different from it. 
Strange vanity ! as they aſſume themſelves to be expoſed to 
eternal damnation, and the reſt of mankind to he almoſt en- 
tirely damned, rather than not aſſume that their ſouls are im- 
mortal; ſo this immortality would not have charms ſufficient 


for them. if it was not allerted to be eſſential to the nature of 


heir fouls, : ' 4 Tavs, 
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Tos, 1 believe, our plain man would leave the matter : 


and thus I leave it too; having ſaid, I hope, enough to ſhew 
that the fondnels philoſop hers have to raiſe hypotheſes that. can- 


801 he raiſed 6 on real ideas, „ ſuch as haye * a known protein | 


WS 
in nature, that is, a Known conformity with exiſtence, is a 


principal « cecatian on which the mind exerciſes it's artifice in 
framing ſuch ideas and notions as are merely fantaſtical. That 
the mind exerciſes the ſame ſeveral other ways, and in ſome 
leſs obviouſly than in this, as it has been hinted above, I know 
fu well. But, enough having been ſaid to ſhew that human 
knowledge is imperfect and precarious in it's original, as well as 
ſlow p-- | confined in it's progreſs, and. by one great example, 
which may ſerve inſtar omnium, that they, who pretend to 
guide the reaſon of mankind and to improve human knowled ge, 
do nothing better i in matters of the fiſt philoſophy, than ſab 
ſtitute that which is imaginary, in the; place of that which is 
real, or in addition to it, in favor of their prejudices, their paſ- 
ſions, and their intereſts; enough has been ſaid for an eſſay 
concerning the Nature, nee ana Realty an Hu uman 
Knowledge. 
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